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THE MICK IS MIGHTY 


Ta SAY you should never apply 
the much abused adjective great 
to a ballplayer unless he has been 
around ten years or more. All the 
truly great stars, so the argument 
goes, lasted 15 years or more, the 
Ruths, Cobbs, Hornsbys, Gehrigs 
and so on. A man not only has to 
hit .350, he has to do it over a long 
period of time. Well, the exception 
to this rule today is Mickey Charles 
Mantle of the New York Yankees, 
who is only in his eighth year as a 
major-leaguer but who is a genuine 
great ballplayer, and has been since 
the 1956 season when he won the 
triple crown—a .353 batting aver- 
age, 52 home runs and 130 runs 
batted in—and was named the AL 
most valuable player. Mickey won 
the MVP last year, too, even though 
he annexed no individual title 
(merely hitting .365, with 34 homers 
and 94 RBIs). The point is that the 
standard of greatness applies to the 
26-year-old Mantle today as much 
as it did to anyone in the past. The 


Mick is perhaps the best right- 
handed hitter in baseball. He is also 
the most powerful hitter in the game. 

Two experts who will corroborate 
that opinion are Lou Boudreau and 
Al Lopez, both of whom have had 
occasion to feel the weight of Mick- 
ey’s bat. Says Boudreau, “Ted Wil- 
liams could never hit the ball as 
hard as Mantle.” Says Lopez, “Man- 
tle has more power than Babe Ruth.” 

Following this line of reasoning 
the next question should read, “Is 
Mantle the most feared batter in 
baseball today?” The only possible 
answer is this—he is and he is not. 
When he is enjoying good health, 
he is undoubtedly the most feared 
batter in baseball. When his legs 
are bothering him, as they seemed 
to be last year with increasing fre- 
quency, he is not quite so feared. 
The one big question mark about 
Mantle today is whether his legs 
will hold up for him so that he will 
be able to enjoy as long and honor- 
able a baseball career as other 


super-stars past or present. 

Well, what about the legs? Even 
when he is healthy, Mickey goes out 
on the field swathed like a mummy. 
His left ankle, the one with osteo- 
myelitis, is heavily bandaged. On 
his right leg, from below the knee 
to high on the thigh, he wears a 
roll of tape, to protect a vulnerable 
knee and a weak hamstring muscle. 
Probably the most pessimistic report 
on Mantle’s condition comes from a 
physician close to ballplayers who 
said, ‘“Mickey started with a defec- 
tive car and he is using up his mile- 
age very, very fast. He will be out 
more and more with every season.” 

The optimists see it another way. 
They say that injury-prone ball- 
players like Mantle often last as 
long if not longer than the healthy 
ballplayer, because they are han- 
dled with infinite care. Joe DiMag- 
gio is the best example. Half a 
dozen scouts passed him up because 
of allegedly weak legs, yet Joe last- 
ed 14 mighty years in the majors. 

It is true that Mickey’s weak 
underpinnings have prevented him 
from reaching a completeness as a 
ballplayer that would be almost un- 
paralleled in baseball history. Man- 
tle potentially is the fastest player 
in the game today, yet he has never 
been able to utilize his speed prop- 
erly on the bases because of his legs. 
And his fielding has suffered, too, 
because of an inability to pivot easily 
when chasing fly balls, especially 
balls that are hit over his head. 

But despite these deficiencies, 
Mantle continues to mature as a 
ballplayer. Last year, as evidence 
of this maturity, he led the league 
in base on balls for the first time. 
He waits for his pitch now. And he 
bunts, too, to keep the defense hon- 
est. These are the little things in 
life that, added to his raw, blasting 
firepower, make him the mightiest 
hitter in baseball. 


White Sox manager Al Lopez says, "He has 
more power than Babe Ruth." With sound 
legs, his potential would be fantastic. 
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NFL’s Prize Pass-Catcher 


part CHEROKEE Indian Billy 
Wilson has learned enough about 
the game of football to know that 
the only good pass is a completed 
one. Ever since he joined the San 
Francisco 49ers in 1951, the sticky- 
fingered end has been catching 
everything thrown his way. He has 
the knack of being at the right place 
at the right time, causing opposing 
pass-defenders no end of grief. Billy 
has led the league in pass receptions 
for the last three years, and has 
thereby established himself as an 
authentic star of the pro game. 

The six-foot, four-inch, 190-pound 
prize pass-catcher was born on a 
Cherokee Indian reservation in 
Sayre, Okla. His folks moved to 
Campbell, Calif., where Billy attend- 
ed the local high school and starred 
in baseball, basketball and football. 
After a hitch in the Navy, he en- 
rolled at San Jose State College, and 
from 1948 through 1950 he racked 
up a bundle of impressive basket- 
ball and football records for the 
Spartans. 

In his freshman year as a pro, 
Wilson served notice that he intend- 
ed to become an outstanding pass re- 
ceiver. In the final game of the 
season, he made a last-minute circus 
catch of a pass from halfback Joe 
Perry for a touchdown, thus tying 
the Detroit Lions for second place. 

Four years later he tied with Pete 
Pihos of the Eagles for the league 
lead with 54 pass receptions. His 
outstanding play of the regulation 
season was grabbing a Y. A. Tittle 
pass and then zig-zagging 77 yards 
through the Baltimore Colts’ de- 
fense, at one point leap-frogging 
over two would-be tacklers. That 
same year he was selected as the 
Most Valuable Player in the annual 
Pro Bowl game, catching 11 passes 
for a total of 157 yards. One of the 
passes he snared was good for a 
touchdown, clinching the West’s 26- 
19 triumph over the East. Wilson 


Blessed with glue-gripped hands, a flair 
for circus catches, 49er end Wilson has 
led NFL in pass-catching last three years. 


continued his acrobatics in the ’56 
season, when he caught 60 passes for 
889 yards and five TDs, again lead- 
ing the NFL. 

Last season the 30-year-old vet- 
eran was the league’s leading pass 
receiver for the third consecutive 
time with 52 receptions, good for 
757 yards and six touchdowns. Billy 
was instrumental in the 49er upset 
victory over the New York Giants 
on a cold Sunday afternoon late in 
December. Up in the press box, a 
member of the Giant official family 
was crying in his beer. “I just don’t 
understand it,” he moaned. “Wilson 
is skinny. He’s not even fast. But he 
grabs anything thrown near him. It 
must be his hands. That’s it. He has 
a great pair of hands.” 

It is Wilson’s talent with his hands 
that contributes to San Francisco’s 
explosive offense. They combine 
Wilson’s threat as an end with the 
break-away running of Joe Perry 
and Hugh McElhenny. If the defense 
is geared to stop the Tittle-to-Wil- 


son aerial combination, then coach 
Frankie Albert sends his two fleet 
backs rushing with the ball. If a 
tight line is thrown up to contain 
Perry and McElhenny, then Wilson 
goes on the prowl in the flats look- 
ing for a Tittle pass. Last season, 
this combination kept the opposition 
sufficiently off balance to bring the 
49ers into a tie for the Western Di- 
vision title. 

As his yardage and scoring rec- 
ords indicate, Billy is the man Tittle 
likes to hit with his long passes. 
Wilson is able to fake and sprint 
his way behind the pass defenders, 
flaring wide and deep. His radar- 
like instinct for knowing just where 
the ball will be helps the lanky end 
to catch anything thrown in his 
general vicinity. 

Now entering his eighth season 
as a pro, Wilson is as feared with a 
football as Paladin is with a six- 
shooter in the TV western, “Have 
Gun, Will Travel.” Only with Billy 
Wilson it’s “Have Ball, Will Score.” 
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HERO IN A SPORTS CAR 


N BASEBALL, 1954 was “The 

Year the Yankees Lost the Pen- 
nant.” In international Grand Prix 
racing, 1958 is the year that Juan 
Manuel Fangio lost his world cham- 
pionship. The great Argentine driv- 
er, unlike Casey Stengel’s Yankees, 
relinquished his title voluntarily, 
going into semi-retirement and 
thereby opening the way for his 
long-time rival, Stirling Moss, to 
enter the throne room. 

Moss, a daring and extremely 
competent English driver, is a fit- 
ting successor to Fangio’s crown, 
and racing people are betting that 
he will prove his right to it by gath- 
ering the most points in interna- 
tional racing this year. Fangio him- 
self has helped to designate the 28- 
year-old Moss “The Crown Prince 
of Sports Car Racing,” having pub- 
licly expressed his admiration many 
times for the young Englishman 
and indicating often that Moss was 
his number one rival. 

Driving a racing car came natu- 
rally to Stirling. His father, Alfred, 


was a well-known British driver, 
and came to the United States to 
drive in the big Indianapolis race 
in 1924. Stirling’s mother also drove 
in British races and when the young 
man was growing up, he became in- 
terested in both horse and sport car 
racing. His father was now a suc- 
cessful London dentist and, between 
the ages of six and 16, Stirling won 
a number of trophies jumping and 
showing horses. But by 1948 Stir- 
ling had made up his mind: he 
wanted to be a professional driver. 

His parents, with long experience 
in the sport, tried to explain to him 
that it was impossible. There was 
not a single British driver making 
a living by driving in competition. 
The finest drivers all had their main 
source of income in garages or ven- 
tures of that nature. But the younger 
Moss was insistent. He talked his 
father into buying him a Cooper 
race car that year, and went on to 
win 11 of the 15 races he entered. 
His father had to admit that Stir- 
ling had exceptional ability. In 


1949 he helped him to arrange the 
contracts with oil companies and 
accessory firms necessary to sustain 
a driver in competition. Stirling 
competed in many events on the 
continent that summer, picking up 
the experience he needed and mak- 
ing a name for himself. 

Stirling’s progress was so rapid 
that in 1950 he grossed $15,000 
through racing, thereby proving to 
his parents that he could make a liy- 
ing by racing a car. While he was 
now regarded as one of the most 
brilliant of the younger crop of 
European drivers, he was generally 
a bridesmaid when it came to the 
important continental races; he 
would give the big-name drivers 
fits for a while but would eventu- 
ally lose out to their more powerful 
cars. England just wasn’t produc- 
ing the high-quality racing car that 
was coming out of the Italian and 
German factories. Furthermore, the 
many offers to join foreign teams 
were turned down by Moss. In- 
tensely patriotic, he wanted to win 
under British racing colors. 

Through 1952 and ’53 he raced in 
inferior cars, suffered several in- 
juries in accidents and won thou- 
sands of admirers. Then in 1954 he 
solved his dilemma by buying his 
own Maserati and racing it under 
British colors. He did so well in 
that car that the Maserati people 
got him to become a member of their 
team. One of his most memorable 
conquests that year came when he 
traveled to America and won the 
Sebring classic in a tiny Osca. 

By then Fangio knew that Moss 
was the man he had to beat in the 
big races. From that time on until 
Fangio’s retirement, the two great 
drivers put on some of the finest 
duels in racing history. Fangio has 
now left the field to a man whom 
many believe will become a finer 
driver than the ‘Old Master.” 


Stirling Moss has finally taken over from 
Juan Fangio as world champion racer, and 
he figures to keep the title for a while. 
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Versatile And Valuable 


RANK GIFFORD is one of the last 
of a vanishing breed of football 

player—he is an authentic. triple- 
threat. He can pass, run, kick, block 
and catch passes. And on defense, 
he is like the weather—he’s always 
there. 

The heroics of this former Uni- 
versity of Southern California All- 
America have caused experts like 
Clark Shaughnessy to explode with 
praise. Shaughnessy, the father of 
the modern T formation, says, ‘“He’s 
the greatest all-round football play- 
er in the country. This young man 
can be relied upon to do every 
single thing a football player has 
to do. He runs to his left as well as 
he runs to his right, and there have 
been few who could do that. He’s 
a beautiful pass catcher, but even 
better than that, for a halfback he’s 
a beautiful passer. 

“He kicks, too. So, he’s the only 
legitimate triple-threat in football 
today. Maybe I should have said 
quadruple threat, for his blocking 
makes him that.” 

The records back up the superla- 
tive language which Shaughnessy, 
now vice president of the Chicago 
Bears, uses in describing Gifford. 
In his senior year at USC, Frank 
was a defensive half-back and the 
single-wing tailback on offense. In 
the tailback slot he rushed for 871 
yards, clicked on 32 of 61 passes for 
303 yards, caught 11 passes for 
178 yards, scored seven touchdowns, 
kicked 26 extra points and two field 
goals. It was Gifford’s ability to do 
everything that led him to be the 
New York Giants’ first draft choice. 
Although the Giants had exclusive 
NFL rights to Frank’s services, they 
weren’t the only ones bidding for 
him. A short time before he was to 
graduate, he turned down a $5,000 
bonus to sign with the Edmonton 
Eskimos of the Canadian football 
league. Frank and his family want- 
ed to remain in the States. It wasn’t 
an easy decision to make. “As a 
matter of fact,” he says, “the man 
who was talking to me tried to press 
a thousand dollars on me right then 
to seal the bargain, and that after- 


noon I’d had to borrow half a buck 
because a check I’d been expecting 
hadn’t arrived yet.” 

He began his pro career under 
coach Steve Owens, who labeled 
him “One of the most versatile half- 
backs I’ve seen in years.” For the 
past four seasons the six-foot, two- 
inch, 205 pounder has been named 
to the All-Pro team. In 1956, after 
sparking the Giants to the world 
championship, he was given the 
Jim Thorpe Trophy, annually 
awarded to the most valuable player 
in the National Football League. 
The same season, he was the first 
player in the history of pro foot- 
ball to finish among the top five in 
both rushing and pass receiving. 
Last year he set the record for the 
most passes caught by a back, 17. 

He is quick and clever, and al- 
ways gets that extra step on the 
defense. In the pro game, that one 
step is often the difference between 
victory and defeat. “Gifford is like 
a coach on the field—he sizes up 
situations and reacts quickly,” says 
Giant coach Jim Lee Howell. “And 
he’s a much alive antithesis of to- 
day’s pattern of specialization in 
pro football.” 

Regarding the assortment of 
chores he does so well for the 
Giants, Gifford says, “I can do a 
little bit of everything. I’d never 
have made it as a pro if I hadn’t 
been able to do some of this and 
some of that.” 

Yet Frank’s talents are not limited 
to football. He is one of the few 
football players, along. with Elroy 
“Crazylegs’ Hirsch and wrestler Sid 
Youngelman, who has scored a suc- 
cess in the entertainment field. 
Frank was recently signed to a long 
term contract with Warner Brothers 
Pictures. He is a featured player in 
Darby’s Rengers, a picture currently 
making the rounds of the neighbor- 
hood movie houses. In addition he 
has his own West Coast television 
show and writes a sports column 
for the Bakersfield Press Chronicle. 
He has quite a few 
careers. 

His movie contract, though, has 


successful 


Halfback Frank Gifford's ability to run and 
pass and catch, and even play defense 
when needed, gains him NFL's respect. 


cast a shadow of doubt as to 
whether the 28-year-old athlete 
will be in a Giant uniform when the 
current season opens. “I love my 
pro football career,” Gifford says, 
“but the movies have a lot more 
longevity, with any sort of luck and 
breaks. I would like to play an- 
other year if it’s possible. As I say, 
I enjoy football and it has been good 
to me. So, I hope that the studio 
can arrange a schedule that will let 
me play this season.” 

One thing is certain—the other 
teams in the NFL hope they do all 
their looking at the versatile Mr. 
Gifford in a movie theater. They’ve 
become discouraged watching him 
perform on the football field. 
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Assignment: Davis Cup Victory 


HE UNITED STATES Lawn Ten- 

nis Association, which already has 
a fair reputation for surrounding a 
problem without ever ensnaring it, 
announced in the spring of 1958 that 
it was appointing Perry T. Jones 
as Davis Cup captain replacement 
for Billy Talbert. In summarily dis- 
missing Talbert in a rather tersely 
worded press release, it seemed to 
be placing the onus of blame for 
this country’s recent Davis Cup 
failures squarely on Talbert’s ath- 
letic shoulders. It was no different 
from baseball’s grand excuse for 
losing when a club fires the manager 
for the shortcomings of others—and 
no brighter, either. 

It should be apparent by now to 
the guiding forces of amateur tennis 
in this country that the way to win 
back the Davis Cup from the Aus- 
tralians is not by out-captaining 
them, but by out-playing them. And 
the only way to win on the courts 
is to develop better players. The 
latest hope—and possibly our best 
in years—is Barry MacKay, who 
distinguished himself in a losing 


cause during the Challenge Round 
in 1957. MacKay is the 23-year-old 
former collegiate champion from the 
University of Michigan who finally 
won his first trip to Australia last 
winter, and almost made good. He 
could be the next home-grown na- 
tional singles champion. (The Aus- 
tralians have been carrying off that 
distinction for the past few years, 
adding to the further embarrass- 
ment of our tennis clique.) 

MacKay has everything it takes to 
be a top amateur. The gawky- 
looking six-foot, four-inch athlete, 
weighing 185 pounds, hits a tennis 
ball with shuddering force. He plays 
in what seems to be a perpetual 
stoop, lumbering rather than darting 
after the ball. He isn’t the court 
smoothie that eternal youth Vic 
Seixas is, nor does he play the patty- 
cake brand of tennis that retriever 
Herb Flam favors. But when he 
hits the balli—whamo! He has the 
big game so necessary for consistent 
winning today. Temperamentally, 
he is about as cool as they come, 
and he has a refreshing flair for 
comedy. When Billy Talbert told 
him ten days before the Challenge 
Round that he would play in the 
singles, Barry flipped, “Gee, that’s 
great, Cap. We’ll beat those guys, 
you just wait and see.” Then, a 
week before the first match, Barry 
took a trip to the zoo for a day. 
“He either is the greatest actor in 
the world or he has nerves of sheer 
steel,” Talbert said. “No player in 
my recollection has gone into such 
a big assignment with so little ex- 
perience, and yet remained so calm. 
It’s amazing.” 

In his first match, against Mal 
Anderson, the 1957 U.S. Singles 
champion, Barry dropped the first 
two sets, then came roaring back 
to square matters in the next two, 
before losing in a five-set thriller, 
6-3, 7-5, 3-6, 7-9, 6-3. When 
Seixas bowed to Ashley Cooper in 
another five-set affair later that 


same day, the Aussies were sitting 
pretty. They wrapped up their third 
Cup victory in a row when Ander- 
son and Cooper beat MacKay and 
Seixas in the doubles, but they were 
set back on their heels by what hap- 
pened next. MacKay, far from dis- 
heartened by his opening defeat, 
ripped through Cooper in his final 
singles match, 6-4, 1-6, 4-6, 6-4, 
6-3, and the Aussies immediately 
began retrenching for the U.S. inva- 
sion in ’58. 

MacKay, who seems to be getting 
better all the time now, was born in 
the Cincinnati suburb of Wyoming, 
but did most of his growing up in 
Dayton, where his family moved in 
1949. As a boy, he excelled at bas- 
ketball and bowling and played 
tennis just for fun. Even at that he 
was able to win a few boys’ tourna- 
ments. In 1954, when he was 18, 
he won the Dayton city champion- 
ship, and for the first time he began 
to give the game some serious atten- 
tion. He followed this up by 
winning the Ohio state men’s tour- 
nament, and he subsequently was 
selected for the junior Davis Cup 
team, coached by Jack Kramer. But 
he didn’t attract real notice until he 
tore through Dick Savitt and Vic 
Seixas in an indoor tournament in 
Buffalo in 1956, before losing in the 
finals to Eddie Moylan. 

This year, following the Davis 
Cup trip, Barry had hoped to make 
a world-wide tour before coming 
home for the outdoor season. But 
the tennis brass ordered him home 
for the National Indoors. He got as 
far as the quarter-final round before 
he was surprisingly knocked off by 
Julius Heldman. 

Barry has improved considerably 
since then and is concentrating more 
on his game outdoors. To the people 
who make this country’s decisions in 
Davis Cup play, he’s the man they 
are counting on to bring the hand- 
some silver goblet back to the U.S. 
Barry thinks he’s big enough to do it. 


MacKay startled Australians in ‘57 Challenge Round when he almost beat Mal Anderson. 
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DOUBLE-DUTY MGR. 


ITCHING IS the backbone of 

any baseball team,” Paul Rich- 
ards has written in his book, Mod- 
ern Baseball Strategy, “and a good 
staff can keep a mediocre team in 
the pennant race almost indefinite- 
ly.” 

And the career of Richards in 
baseball has constantly emphasized 
that philosophy: A good defense 
can make up for a multitude of of- 
fensive sins. In a career which 
spanned 24 seasons of major- and 
minor-league ball, Richards made 
a name for himself as an outstand- 
ing catcher (he also played all four 
infield positions) and, though he 
had a major-le + lifetime batting 
average of 4 .—<277, he was se- 
lected as the” atcher on -the 1945 
Sporting News All-Star Team. 

Richards is highly regarded as a 
manager today precisely because of 
his ability to make an interesting 
(and even a dangerous) team out of 
one that seldom hits the ball out of 
the park. After his final season as 
catcher with the Tigers in 1946, 
Paul went to the minors as a man- 
ager and reconditioned so many 
pitchers (among them Saul Rogo- 
vin) whom everybody else believed 
were going nowhere that he was 
judged a potentially fine major- 
league manager. He was appointed 
skipper of the White Sox in 1951 
and, with some skill, he kept the 
light-hitting Sox in the first di- 
vision for four seasons, picking up 
castoff pitchers that nobody else 
wanted and fashioning them into a 
first-rate staff. 

It was then that he was offered 
the job which all managers, con- 
stantly bedeviled by general man- 
agers who think they know more 
about baseball than anybody else, 
now envy him for. The Baltimore 
Orioles, having completed their 
first year of existence in the league 
after being converted from the woe- 
ful St. Louis Browns, realized that 
the organization needed a complete 
overhauling. They wanted a new 
general manager who would dig up 
the players to make a contender of 
the team in the future, and they 


He has solved the dilemma of managers harassed by general managers. He's his own GM, 


wanted a field manager to put the 
team together. Instead of following 
custom and getting one man to fill 
each job, the directors of the Orioles 
decided the whole operation could 
best be handled by one man. 

The Baltimore fans were excep- 
tionally enthusiastic at the news of 
Richards’ appointment in the fall of 
1954. They knew that many baseball 
men considered Paul the best man- 
ager in the game (ah, there! Casey 
Stengel) and they reasoned that 
the imagination and hard work 
which had made him a good field 
manager would make him equally 
effective when it came to putting a 
team together. And then, when 
Richards went out and made the 
kind of daring move that he had 
built his reputation on, he was al- 
most lynched by the outraged citi- 
zens of Baltimore. In December he 
traded the team’s three outstanding 
young players, Bob Turley, Don 


Larsen and Billy Hunter, to the 
Yankees for a flock of George Weiss’ 
surplus material. 

Richards believed that, if the 
team could finish no higher than 
seventh with the above trio, it was 
best to tear it apart and begin a 
complete rebuilding. Some of the 
players he obtained from the Yan- 
kees have played a part in the 
team’s subsequent climb, while 
others were used in trades to 
strengthen the club at key points. 
But chiefly responsible for the 
Orioles’ rise has been Richards’ cus- 
tomary work with castoff pitchers 
like Connie Johnson, Ray Moore 
and Jack Harshman. When the young 
players signed and developed by 
general manager Richards in the 
farm system become available to 
field manager Richards, the Orioles 
may regain some of the glory once 
gathered by their illustrious fore- 
bears, the old, old Orioles 
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Old Casey, who became a World Series 
hero just at the end of his playing career, 
achieved late success as a manager, too. 


WHAT A MANAGER! 


N SOME future day, after Charles 

Dillon Stengel has shed his Yan- 
kee uniform for the last time and it 
has been properly enshrined, he will 
be elected to baseball’s Hall of Fame. 
Not one of his predecessors in the 
game’s shrine at Cooperstown has 
taken a more round-about route to 
get there, and yet none of them has 
sounder credentials for a niche in 
the Hall. Not since Babe Ruth has 
a man dominated baseball as Casey 
does today. 

Ruth came along at a crisis in the 
history of baseball and his awesome 
slugging did much to take the mind 
of the public off the Black Sox 
scandal; the Babe’s role in restor- 
ing America’s confidence in the 
game was immense. Stengel has 
assumed his dominating part in the 
modern game at a time when it is 
suffering a less spectacular but 
equally destructive attack. Having 
forgotten that baseball is a part of 
show business, depending upon the 
appeal of colorful and exciting per- 
formers to bring fans to the ball 
parks, the owners have sapped much 
of its vitality. Like Ruth, the 68- 
year-old Stengel is a vital figure; 
so long as he is around, people will 
talk about baseball. 

Casey grew up playing ball on the 
sandlots of his home town, Kansas 
City, and he entered professional 
ball in the rowdy days preceding 
World War I. While he was a good 
outfielder for the Dodgers, Pirates 
and Phils, his playing feats were 
never sufficient to overshadow his 
sarcastic humor, his comic manner- 
isms, his practical jokes and his 
after-dark escapades. It was not 
until he joined the Giants at the 
end of his career that he achieved 
real fame as a ballplayer. It was 
Stengel who held off Babe Ruth and 
the mighty Yankees for a few ex- 
citing days in 1923 as his dramatic 
home runs won two games for the 
Giants. And then, just as he had 
become a hero for the first time in 
New York, old age caught up with 
him and his playing career in the 
majors came to an end. 

But, as those who thought they 


would never hear from Casey again 
were to find out, old age has never 
really caught up with him. He went 
to the minors to learn the trade of 
managing, and obviousiy he learned 
it very well. Unfortunately for him, 
it was to be a long time before he 
could prove just how well he had 
learned the trade. When he was 
named manager of the Dodgers in 
1934, he took over one of the worst 
clubs ever to represent that famous 
baseball community. He had under 
his command the remnants of the 
“Daffiness Boys,” and his prospects 
were hopeless. He did the best he 
could with them ,but, after three 
seasons, he was —red. Then he 
piloted an equally atrocious Boston 
Bees team for six seasons and one 
year managed to finish as high as 
fifth. When he was fired at the end 
of the 1943 season, baseball be- 
lieved it had seen the last of him. 

But Casey went back to the minors 
and kept managing, confident that 
he would be ready when the oppor- 
tunity came to manage a good team. 
In 1949 he was tapped at last by the 
Yankees. Casey’s friends, however, 
were saddened because it appeared 
that he had arrived in New York 
too late. The great Yankee team 
which had been built around Joe 
DiMaggio was beginning to come 
apart at the seams, just as DiMag 
himself was. But Casey was happy 
to be surrounded by such a glamor- 
ous, if slightly shop-worn, array. 
“T won’t fail,’ he said. “I never had 
so many good ballplayers.” 

Nevertheless, there were many 
who thought the Yankees had hired 
him to entertain the fans and the 
writers until a new team was as- 
sembled. 

But, as somebody said later, 1949 
was “Casey’s greatest gag.” Taking 
a club crippled by age and injuries, 
Casey won the pennant and the 
World Series. An accident? He won 
again in 1950—and 1951, ’52, and 
53. He is still winning, having cap- 
tured eight pennants and six world 
championships in his nine seasons at 
the Yankee Stadium. What a man- 
ager! 


World-Beaters Both 


HE KONRADS KIDS, the broth- 

er-sister combination from Aus- 
tralia, are setting and breaking 
world swimming marks faster than 
the type can be set to record them. 
Between them, they hold a total of 
16 freestyle records over a variety 
of distances from 200 meters on up. 

While setting the record in the 
women’s 440-yard freestyle, the 
five-foot, five-inch, 119-pound ash 
blonde Ilsa had to beat out the out- 
standing Lorraine Crapp. In the 
process, she became the second 
woman in history to go below the 
five minute mark for the 440. John, 
a strapping five-foot, nine-inch, 168- 
pounder, had to out-distance three 
1956 Olympic gold medal winners 
to break the 880-yard and 800-me- 
ter records. 

John, 16, and Ilsa, 14, began their 
record-breaking spree last January 
at the New South Wales champion- 
ship. From then until the All-Aus- 
tralian championship in Melbourne 
seven weeks later, they caused a 
sensation that rocked swimming- 
conscious Australia. Their coach, 
24-year-old Don Talbot, took it all 
rather nonchalantly. Talbot, an ele- 
mentary school teacher, says, “You 
haven’t seen anything yet. Wait un- 
til we really get rolling.” 

Much of the youngsters’ success 
can be traced to Talbot. A fair 
swimmer himself, crew-cutted, tee- 
totaler Talbot is intent on success 
and makes his swimmers his first 
concern. ‘“You’ve got to really get 
close to them,” he says. “You must 
be an adviser, friend and wailing 
wall.” 

John and Ilsa obey Talbot’s in- 
structions to the letter. He con- 
vinced Iisa that she could win the 
880-yard title despite a cold that 
caused chest pains every time she 
breathed. She was so well convinced 
that she set a record in the process. 
He has worked similar magic with 
John. 

Talbot, who manages the Banks- 


Laas 


town Club’s Olympic pool in subur- 
ban Sydney, has his two charges 
working out twice daily. Side by 
side, and going through almost the 
identical routine, they swim from 
six to nine in the morning and two 
hours each afternoon. Their training 
regimen consists of a large number 
of repeat laps over a short distance 
with small intervals of rest in be- 
tween. The only continuous long 
swims are done at the beginning of 
their training schedule before the 
competitive season begins. The Kon- 
rads, whose parents immigrated to 
Australia from Latvia following 
World War II, keep themselves on a 
strict energy-producing diet consist- 
ing of such foods as wheat germ, 
lambs fry and 15 vitamin pills a day. 

Because Australia has no indoor 
pools, John and Ilsa are unable to 
swim during the winter months. In- 
stead they go to a nearby gymnasi- 
um and do calisthenics and work 
with weights and pulleys. They con- 
centrate on exercises to build up 
their arm and shoulder muscles, 
placing little emphasis on condition- 
ing their legs for kicking. 

Aside from their strict training 
schedule and almost grim determi- 
nation, they are both gifted with 
“big hearts.” Forbes Carlile, a noted 
Aussie coach, recently made tests on 
the youngsters’ hearts. He employed 
a heartometer, a machine which 
measures the ability of the heart to 
supply the needs of the body. The 
tests, made at Talbot’s request, re- 
vealed that both kids have hearts of 


“greater resistance to strain and 


which can pump more blood faster 
than the normal heart. “Before long 
they should completely dominate 
Australian swimming,” Carlile com- 
mented. 

Carlile is guilty of two inaccura- 
cies. The Konrads kids do dominate 
Australian swimming. And it’s not 
only Australian swimming that they 
should reign over very soon, but 
world swimming. They’re the best. 


John and lisa Konrads have rewritten the freestyle record books. They seem unbeatable. 
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Wrestling Has A Big Hero 


BECAUSE wrestling, like western 
movies (adult and otherwise), 
has its good guys and its bad guys, 
the men who run the show are al- 
ways looking for rugged and colorful 
giants who can step into a hero’s 
role. On a trip to South America 
back in 1949, promoter Toots Mondt 
came across a likely prospect named 
Antonino Rocca, and nobody in 
wrestling has found his equal yet. 
He is the biggest hero in a “sport” 
that thrives on that noble species. 

Rocca puts on a rousing show, 
win—oops we almost said “win or 
lose’”—but, as everybody knows, 
Rocca never loses around New York, 
where he is a big hero and where 
he does most of his wrestling. It 
just ain’t in the script. But every- 
thing else is. Bounding about the 
ring in his bare feet (size 13), Rocca 
has the actions, gestures and agility 
of a giant monkey. He. leaps on 
the shoulders of his opponent and 
perches there, emitting blood-cur- 
dling jungle cries. He throws his 
225-pound body through the air— 
feet foremost—and bowls his daz- 
zled foe over with his pointed toes. 
He perches on the top strand of the 
ropes like some frantic simian look- 
ing for a bunch of bananas. And 
the crowd loves it. 

Rocca comes by his athletic skill 
naturally. The son of an Italian 
Army officer, he was born about 
40 years ago in a small town near 
Venice. (Antonino won’t admit he’s 
that old; he claims to be 28. Like 
Jack Benny, whose magic number 
once was 39, Rocca has hold of a 
figure and he won’t let go of it.) His 
father was an expert fencer and 
wanted little Antonino to be an ath- 
lete, too. While he was still a boy, 
Antonino migrated to Argentina and 
grew up with an older brother. 

There he started his athletic ca- 
reer. “I had a magnificent body, even 
then,” Antonino will tell you at the 
drop of a hat. “I became a wonder- 
ful rugby player. In the all-star 
games in Buenos Aires, I used to 
play like a one-man team.” 

Because he was growing into a 
brute of a man, his friends urged 


him to try wrestling; there was good 
money in it, even in Argentina. 
With his athletic ability, his strength 
and speed of foot and his flair for 
showmanship, he was a natural. He 
soon became a great favorite in 
South America. A touring Amer- 
ican troupe heard about him, got 
him on their show and realized he 
would be a sensation in the United 
States. Antonino came, wrestled, 
and conquered. 

It is hard for a wrestler to last at 
the top of his profession for long, 
just as it is for a television comedian. 
Both species are hams, and both 
have to throw enough variety into 
their acts to keep the customers 
coming back for more. Their wel- 
come fades fast. Antonino, with his 
bravado, his acrobatics and his lim- 
itless energy, has stayed at the top 


In a sport where the turnover is terrific, 
Rocca has been on top nine years. He is 
colorful, exciting—and he can wrestle. 


almost right from the beginning of 
his stay here. Wrestling about five 
nights a week, whether it is in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden or 
some dingy lodge hall in a small 
town, his gross receipts are tremen- 
dous. It is estimated that he makes 
well over $100,000 a year. 

There was a short period a few 
years ago when it appeared that 
Antonino was losing his popularity. 
A new group of fans were flocking 
to the wrestling arenas around 
New York—the Spanish-speaking 
people who have been immigrating 
there since World War II. Although 
Antonino was trying to pass himself 
off as “Spanish,” using his begin- 
nings in South America as a ready- 
made passport, these people were 
not taken in. They knew he was 
really an Italian. They wanted 
heroes who were completely their 
own. 

The wrestling promoters hit upon 
an ingenious plan. They made Rocca 
part of a tag team, composed of 
himself and a Puerto Rican wrestler 
named Miguel Perez. While it is true 
that Perez isn’t much of a wrestler, 
that doesn’t hurt a bit; in fact, it 
helps. Poor Perez takes his lumps 
from the villains early in every 
match and the crowd feels very 
sorry for him. Then, (you can al- 
most hear the galloping hoofs and 
the blaring trumpets) Rocca bounds 
over the ropes with a mighty leap, 
tears into the villains and drubs 
them soundly. The crowd is beside 
itself with joy, and now Rocca is in 
solid with the wrestling fans again. 
What more do you want of a hero? 

Of late, the fans have become so 
worked up at the sight of their 
heroes, Rocca and Perez (now billed 
as the World’s Tag Team Cham- 
pions), being manhandled that they 
have touched off several full-scale 
riots. An occasional riot may be good 
publicity, of course, but too many 
will force the authorities to close 
down the arenas. So, Rocca, the big 
man of the business, has the only 
remedy. He makes speeches before 
his matches, asking the fans to act 
nice. Then he wrestles. What a hero! 


INOBODY GETS OVERLY excited 
when Henry Aaron, with his 
.313 lifetime batting average, comes 
up to the plate to hit. The fans stir 
when Mickey Mantle is up there, 
and they gasp when it is Willie 
Mays’ turn to clobber the ball. 
Mantle gets applause for the dis- 
tance of his wallops, and Mays for 
the excitement he generates. Each, 
in his particular way, is a colorful 
ballplayer. Henry Aaron isn’t. No 
legends have built up around him. 
It is remarkably easy to forget that 
he won the Most Valuable Player 
award last season and that he car- 
ried the pennant-winning Braves 
for the first half of the season. He 
makes not too many headlines, he 
signs not too many guest-appearance 
contracts. He just hits. 

But, oh, does he hit. At the plate, 
he looks small, standing away from 
the plate, toward the rear of the 
box, his bat stroking in a low, mild 
are. He looks positively languid— 
and maybe that’s the trouble. Hank 
is a quiet, matter-of-fact, almost 
lackadaisical batter. But then the 
pitch comes, and he cocks his bat, 
and strides forward at the last mo- 
ment, leaning toward the ball, 
wherever it is pitched, and whips 
the bat. The ball flies out, in any 
direction, for a base hit, and to those 
who have watched, it has looked 
shamefully easy. 

The people can barely see why or 
how Hank does it. But there is good 
reason for his average (.322 last 
year) and- his power (132 RBIs and 
44 homers last year, both league- 
leading figures). Hank, to begin 
with, is not as small as he appears. 
He is six feet tall and he weighs 180 
pounds. He has only a 31-inch 
waist but he wears a size-42 suit, 
which should give you an idea of the 
size of his back and chest, both of 
which are knotted with muscles. His 
wrists, which supply so much of his 
power and his whiplash stroke, 
measure eight inches around. (For 
comparison, measure your own.) 
Then there is his eyesight, 20-20 to 
be sure, but, more importantly, 
quick to see the pitch and its direc- 
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The beauty of natural hitter Aaron is that, with his ease and grace, he should get better. 


tion—and to see it a little larger 
than life size. Hank has a remark- 
able sense of timing and a natural 
rhythm, and he believes in hitting a 
pitched ball. He is always on the 
attack; he never looks for a walk. 

Hank is only 24 years old now, but 
he had established himself in the 
majors before he was 20. He comes 
from Mobile, where he grew up in 
a small section of town called Toul- 
minville, and he played all the usual 
games in the playgrounds and was 
better at them than the rest of the 
kids. Then the Indianapolis Clowns, 
a touring troupe of Negro players, 
saw him powder the ball so free and 
easy in sandlot games, and they took 
him out of Mobile and paid him $200 


a month. This was in the spring of 
1952, and Hank, a teenage itinerant 
player, was really living. In less 
than two months of traveling around 
with the Clowns, he was spotted 
and signed by the Braves for $10,000 
and sent to Eau Claire, where he hit 
.336 in half a season. The next year 
it was Jacksonville in the Sally 
League, and a .362 league-leading 
average, along with 208 base hits 
and 125 RBIs. A season later, he 
was with the Braves, not yet 20 and 
still a second-baseman, when Bobby 
Thomson broke a leg in spring train- 
ing. Hank became an outfielder, hit 
the ball right from the start, and has 
been the meat-and-potatoes man 
of the Braves ever since. 


MAURICE RICHARD 
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THEY’RE THE TWIN ROCKETS NOW 


- WAS November 13, 1957, and 
the Montreal Canadiens, already 
threatening to make a runaway of 
the National Hockey League race, 
came into Toronto for a game with 
the Maple Leafs. There were two 
reasons for the Canadiens’ early 
dominance, Maurice “The Rocket” 
Richard was leading the NHL in 
scoring, and right behind him, in 
second place, was Henri “The Pocket 
Rocket” Richard. It already looked 
like a great year for this fabulous 
pair—les freres Richard. 

Then disaster struck. The fiery 
Rocket, playing all out as usual, be- 
came entangled with a defending 
Toronto player and crashed to the 
ice, the Achilles tendon in his right 
heel almost completely severed. It 
is a terrible injury for any athlete, 
who depends on speed, to suffer; 
for the elder Richard brother, 37 
years old, it seemed to be the end. 

It was a blow to the Canadiens 
and their fanatically loyal fans. But 
most of all it was a blow to the 
Rocket’s 21-year-old brother, Henri, 
who always has idolized his big 
brother and dreamed of playing on 
the same line with him, and who 
had suddenly blossomed forth as a 
first-rate player in his own right. 
What a thrill it would have been to 
form with his brother the league’s 
most destructive one-two scoring 
punch! As the weeks went by and 
there was still no definite word on 
when the Rocket would return, the 
rumors began to spread through the 
NHL: “The Rocket has had it. He'll 
never play again.” 

Born on August 4, 1921, in a Mon- 
treal tenement, Maurice joined the 
Canadiens in 1942 and quickly be- 
came the most exciting star in the 
game. Every scoring record in the 
books fell to him as he poured in 
goals for the Canadiens and, be- 
tween scoring efforts, solidified his 
reputation as a hot-head by bringing 
his stick down on countless enemy 
skulls. Among his records are the 
50 goals he scored in 1944-45 (which 
was only a 50-game season), the 
most ever by an NHL player in one 
season, and the 508 goals he has 


Henri Richard's dream came true when he 
joined his famous big brother on ice with 
the Canadiens. Now they both are stars. 


scored in his lifetime, far more than 
anyone else in hockey history. He 
became the biggest hero in a hero- 
worshipping city. 

And all the while Maurice was 
setting his records, Henri was sitting 
in the Forum with his parents, 
cheering his big brother and dream- 
ing of the day when he would join 
him down there on the ice. His size 
(5-7) seemed to be against him, but 
that hot Richard blood bubbled in 
his veins. He became an outstand- 
ing amateur player in Montreal and, 
partly because of his ability and 
partly because of his illustrious 
name, he became a gate attraction. 

Pretty soon he was ready for a 
real trial with the Canadiens. ‘Lots 
of good little amateurs peter out 
once they reach the pro leagues,” 
Frank Selke, the managing director 
of the Canadiens, says, “but we 
knew that Henri was so fast and 
clever that he was going to make it.” 

Nevertheless, the Canadiens did 


not plan to keep him that year, 
1955-56. They thought he could use 
another year of seasoning to offset 
his lack of size, and they wanted 
him to boost the gate in the Quebec 
Junior League. But they had to 
change their plans. “‘When Henri is 
on the ice,’ coach Toe Blake re- 
ported to Selke, “he just won’t let 
anybody else have the puck.” 

With his little brother in the line- 
up, Maurice seemed to gain a new 
lease on life. “Before this I used to 
play for myself,’ the Rocket said. 
“But now I play for the two of us.” 

And so the Richard line—Henri 
at center, Maurice at right wing and 
Dickie Moore at left wing—was 
formed, and it soon became one of 
the best in hockey. The Canadiens 
got a tremendous lift from the many 
talents of this line and won the 
Stanley Cup in Henri’s first two 
seasons with the team, 1955-56 and 
1956-57. 

And now they were aiter a third 
straight victory in the Stanley Cup 
playoffs. It was a great Montreal 
team but it was badly hampered by 
injuries; first to Maurice, then to 
Henri and Jacques Plante and 
Boom Boom Geoffrion and Dickie 
Moore. Yet their ability was so over- 
whelming that they stayed on top of 
the league. Finally, after having 
missed 42 games, the Rocket re- 
turned to the lineup—and banged 
home two goals in his first appear- 
ance. The Canadiens were unstop- 
pable now, and they romped home 
with the league championship. 
Though Maurice had dropped com- 
pletely out of the scoring race, Henri 
hung in there and led the NHL in 
assists with 52 and was second in 
scoring. Who led the league? Dickie 
Moore, the third member of the 
line. 

And the Rocket? It seemed he 
was just saving his strength for the 
playoffs. In a typical Richard per- 
formance, he slammed home 11 
goals, one short of his own all-time 
playoff record, and led the Cana- 
diens to their third straight title. No 
wonder the name Richard is revered 
in Montreal. 


ie 
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Pro Football Powerhouse 


ey BROWN is a large-sized 
natural athlete, and this is dif- 
ferent from being a small one. 
Without his size, this former Syra- 
cuse All-America would be good, of 
course. He would do well in spots, 
and look impressive trying a new 
sport, and receive acclaim. But with 
his six feet, two inches and 225 
pounds, all muscle, instinct and 
thunder, he not only moves with 
the speed and grace of the excep- 
tional all-around athlete—but he 
hurts, too. He bruises people who 
get in his way, and, although he is 
by nature a mild and gentlemanly 
young fellow, he is ferocious in 
motion. It is all of this, wrapped up 
in a powerful package of talent, that 
gives him more than respect; it gives 
him a fair running chance of becom- 
ing a modern Jim Thorpe. 

Legends are made from truly 
over-sized dramatic performances, 
and Jimmy Brown appears to be 
football’s newest legend.’ Take one 


game out of the last season, his 
rookie year in the NFL when he 
sparked the Cleveland Browns to 
the Eastern Division title. Jimmy 
scored four touchdowns and set a 
single-game NFL rushing record of 
237 yards against the Los Angeles 
Rams. His big play in the game was 
a 69-yard touchdown run in the 
second period to give Cleveland the 
lead. It was a simple draw play, but 
the big fullback fumbled as he hit 
the line of scrimmage. The ball 
squirted out of his hands, and Jim- 
my took two quick, instinctive steps 
in its direction, caught the ball 
again, bumped two men out of the 
way and raced down the field un- 
touched. The crowd roared. 

In that rookie season, Brown was 
the outstanding player in the league, 
winning the rushing title and play- 
ing so well, and so consistently, that 
he put two pretty good fullbacks— 
teammates Ed Modzelewski and 
Maurice Bassett—out of business. 


Right off the bat, he had proved in 
pro football what he had shown so 
often before—that he is something 
special. His phenomenal virtuosity 
early marked him as a champion 
athlete. At Manhasset High on Long 
Island, he specialized in football, 
baseball, basketball, lacrosse, and 
track and field. And at Syracuse 
University, he earned ten letters in 
all these sports except baseball, for 
which he simply couldn’t manage 
any time. 

But football, that clashing, excit- 
ing contact sport, has always been 
his favorite, and Jim has turned 
down many temptations to stick 
with it. He passed up an offer of a 
contract in pro baseball, and even 
rejected a seemingly sure berth on 
the 1956 Olympic team—in the de- 
cathlon—to play football. It may or 
may not be the best sport of this 
natural athlete, but it is clearly his 
choice. And the game is much the 
better for it. 


A rookie with the Browns last year, Jim, with bail, won the NFL rushing title with his power and speed, was top player in the game. 
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Navy’s 230-Lb. Battlewagon 


IDSHIPMAN Robert Harland 
Reifsnyder is a fine broth of a 
lad, six feet, two inches tall, and 
weighing 230 pounds during the 
football season (and ten or 15 
pounds heavier at other times). He 
is one excellent reason for the recent 
successes of the Navy football teams. 
Reifsnyder, now a senior, won the 
Maxwell Trophy in 1957 as “the 
outstanding college football player 
of the year.” And his coach, Eddie 
Erdelatz, after watching Reef prance 
through spring training drills this 
year, frightened upcoming oppo- 
nents half to death by announcing, 
“Reifsnyder is 20 per cent better 
than last year.” 
Reifsnyder has played both tackle 
and center for Navy, but feels much 
more at home at tackle. “You have 


more freedom—that’s what I like,” 
he says. He should certainly repeat 
his successes of a season ago unless 
the unexpected happens. 

One thing that has helped him gain 
national recognition is a knack for 
making spectacular plays—a jarring 
tackle that separates ball from ball- 
carrier, a recovered fumble at a 
critical moment, a blocked try for an 
extra point. In three of Navy’s 
toughest games last year—Notre 
Dame, Duke and Army—Bob was 
at his best. Against the Irish he 
went downfield on all punts and 
kickoffs to spill Notre Dame ball- 
carriers. Against Duke he broke 
up successive thrusts despite a 
sprained wrist in one hand and a 
broken finger in the other. Against 
Army he was voted lineman of the 


game, even though he didn’t get 
to finish it. He and an opposing 
player, Bob Melnik, were ordered 
to leave the field for making briefly 
like prizefighters. Reifsnyder looks 
something like a fighter since he has 
broken his nose some 14 times. 

Ordinarily, though, he is a mild- 
mannered, pleasant young man with 
a keen sense of humor and a gift 
for the appropriate wisecrack at the 
right time. In a colloquy with King 
Hill of Rice before the Cotton Bowl 
game last New Year’s Day, Hill 
asked Reifsnyder, “I understand 
you’re a member of the Left Jab and 
Right Cross Society.” Bob answered, 
“T!'m a member but not in good 
standing.” 

Reifsnyder was a sensational foot- 
ball fullback at high school, playing 
for Baldwin, Long Island. He also 
played baseball, alternating between 
the pitching mound and the outfield. 
He had his nose broken in baseball 
a couple of times, once when a 
ground ball bounced up and tagged 
him on the proboscis, another time 
when he was hit by a thrown ball 
while running the bases. (He also 
broke his nose at the Academy last 
year playing ‘“‘field ball,’”’ a cross be- 
tween soccer and lacrosse, and a 
game that is tough enough for Bob 
to enjoy mightily.) 

When he entered the Naval Acad- 
emy (he claims he always wanted 
to go to one of the service acad- 
emies, even as a child), Eddie 
Erdelatz took one look at him and 
decided he couldn’t afford the 
luxury of a 230-pound fullback. So 
he switched Reifsnyder to tackle. 
About the switch, Bob says, “The 
first thing you notice when you go 
from the backfield to the line is that 
the other guys are right smack in 
front of you. They look bigger, 
tougher—and sooner.” The backs 
who have to run against Navy could 
say the same thing about All- 
America Reifsnyder. 


Mobile, fast and strong, All-America Bob 
has the flair for making the big play at 
right time. He's a mighty Navy weapon. 


INCE 1955 Richard Alonzo ‘“Pan- 
cho” Gonzales has been, hands 
down, the best tennis player in the 
world. That was the year the 29- 
year-old Californian started to play 
for pay on a serious, durable basis 
for his employer, but no friend, Jack 
Kramer. Before then Pancho was 
considered something of a has-been 
because of: (1) a lack of competi- 
tion among the pros; and (2) a 
disposition which had been consid- 
ered too bland and too uncaring for 
a tennis professional. But in 1955 
Jack Kramer snared the then best 
amateur in the world, Tony Trabert, 
and sent Gonzales after him. Trab- 
ert was guaranteed something like 
$75,000; Gonzales, $15,000, which 
started off the feud between Pancho 
and Kramer. But Pancho swallowed 
his pride and gobbled up Trabert. 
The next year it was Ken Rosewall, 
the husky black-haired Australian 
with the shrewd defensive game and 
polished ground strokes. Again 
Rosewall got the bulk of the money 
and Gonzales got the glory. Pancho 
swept Rosewall off the court. , 
When Lew Hoad came along in 
1958, it seemed that Gonzales might 
at last be in trouble. Kramer signed 
Hoad, promising him 25 per cent 
of the gate to Pancho’s 20. But as 
an added fillip to Hoad, on the nights 
he won, he got an extra five per cent 
of the gate, while Pancho’s take 
remained at the contractual 20. 
Pancho brooded over this for a 
while and it seemed to hurt his 
game. The tour began overseas and 
Hoad got off to a rousing start. He 
kept it up for a while when the tour 
reached America. In the first 12 of 
their 100 matches, Lew won eight 
of them. Besides being blue over the 
money, Gonzales was also over- 
weight—195 pounds instead of his 
customary 175. He was also slightly 
overconfident. But in due time he 
solved all problems. Hoad and Gon- 
zales played their third U.S. match 
in Madison Square Garden before 
the largest tennis crowd ever assem- 
bled in this country, 15,237. Gon- 
zales won it 7-9, 6-0, 6-4, 6-4, thus 
preventing Hoad from taking 30 per 


cent of the gate and also starting his 
own comeback. Soon he was rolling 
up steady victories against Hoad. 
He overcame the earlier deficit and 
won the tour some weeks before the 
100 match series ended. His power 
tennis was too much for the young 
Australian. 

Gonzales is a wiry, nervous type 
who requires little sleep and has 
eccentric tastes, such as hot-rod rac- 
ing. A good friend of his, Mrs. 
Gladys Heldman, the editor of 
World Tennis, describes Pancho this 
way: “He never lets up on you, no 
matter what the score is. Pancho is 
mean.” 

He is also a very finished tennis 
player. He has the finest variety of 
strokes of anyone now playing the 
game. His service is the most 
powerful in tennis; so is his fore- 
hand and overhead. And he can 
volley you off your feet. For a 
fellow who doesn’t take particularly 
good care of himself, he has tremen- 
dous stamina. Now at his peak, 
Gonzales is as good a tennis player 
as anyone who has ever played the 
game. 

The sudden rise of Gonzales to the 
top as a pro was somewhat unex- 
pected. Pancho was born in Los 
Angeles on May 9, 1928, the son of 
a Mexican-born Hollywood studio 
set painter. He excelled in all sports 
as a child, playing baseball, football 
and basketball. When he was 11 he 
won an all-sports cup sponsored by 
a neighborhood playground. He 
started playing tennis when he was 
12 by hitting balls against a garage 
door. By the time he was 15 he was 
already the top-ranking junior play- 
er of the California Tennis Associa- 
tion. When he was 19 he was the 
17th ranked male player in the 
country. The next year, 1948, he 
surprised everybody by. becoming 
U.S. singles champion, beating Eric 
Sturgess of South Africa at Forest 
Hills. He repeated his triumph a 
year later in one of the greatest 
matches even seen; he outlasted Ted 
Schroeder, 16-18, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4. 
This came after a season in which he 
had played indifferent tennis. But 
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STILL TENNIS’ BEST 


His game as powerful and destructive as 
ever, Pancho runs down all opposition, 
lacks a steady flow of sturdy competition. 


that victory opened up a lot of peo- 
ple’s eyes, including tennis promoter 
Bobby Riggs’. Gonzales promptly 
resigned his amateur status and ac- 
cepted $60,000 of Riggs’ money to 
tour against Jack Kramer. The tour 
was a disaster for Gonzales. He lost 
96 matches, won only 28. He quit 
on tennis for a few years, turning to 
bowling and stockcar racing. In 
1953 he made some appearances 
against the aging Don Budge, but 
there were no big tours until 1955 
when Kramer roused him from 
obscurity to face Trabert. Now 
Kramer must find someone else for 
Gonzales to face. Whoever it is, 
good luck to him. He’ll need it 
against the world’s best tennis 
player. 
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CAkoL HEISS, the pretty 18-year- 
old blonde who is the world 
figure skating champion, has found 
that success is a complicated prize. 
It is something she has worked hard 
for all her life and for which her 
family has made many sacrifices. 
Then, when she finally proved her- 
self the best in the world, she found 
that her success had come two weeks 
too late. Because it took her those 
14 days longer than she had antici- 
pated to win out over the sole re- 
maining obstacle to her supremacy, 
Carol will have to wait until 1960 
before she can realize every ounce 
of enjoyment from her triumph. 

It was in Cortina, Italy, in the 


BEAUTIFUL ON ICE 


winter of 1956, and Carol was com- 
peting in the Olympics. She was 
only 16 then, and her progress had 
been so rapid that she had far out- 
stripped every other girl figure 
skater in the world but one—the 
graceful Tenley Albright. Tenley, 
the defending world champion, was 
four years older than her young ri- 
val and had beaten her on all seven 
previous occasions when they had 
met. But, as the Olympics ap- 
proached, there were many skating 
experts who gave Carol a good 
chance to come out on top at last. 
Carol and her coach, former Olym- 
pic champion Pierre Brunet, had 
been pointing for an Olympic vic- 


tory, and they were confident that 
she would get it. 

But, as we have pointed out, they 
miscalculated by two weeks Carol’s 
ability to beat Tenley. The gold 
medal was awarded to Tenley, and 
Carol, an intense competitor, was so 
bitterly disappointed that she left 
the ice before’ congratulating her 
rival. Stories of a “feud” between 
the two girls began to appear in the 
papers, and Carol came in for some 
criticism that she did not rightly 
deserve. ‘People didn’t realize how 
cold it was out there on the ice,” 
Brunet said later. “It hadn’t been 
so cold at Cortina in 100 years and 
Carol was frozen. We had to get her 
inside quickly.” 

But there are two subjects which 
appeal to the public—pretty girls 
and controversies. When they are 
combined, as they were in this case, 
the papers play it for all it is 
worth. Then, dramatically, the two 
girls met again two weeks after the 
Olympics. The scene was Germany 
where the annual world champion- 
ships were being held. Like a real 
champion, Carol overcame her dis- 
appointment and gave the finest 
performance of her career to win 
the title from Tenley. Not long aft- 
erwards, Tenley retired from com- 
petition and Carol’s reign has not 
been seriously challenged since. 

But Carol will not be content until 
she adds the Olympic championship 
to her world title. The Ozone Park, 
N.Y., girl, who is now a student at 
New York University, knows that, 
though she has been in almost con- 
stant training since she was five 
years old, she can not let up for 
even a moment until that gold medal 
is hers. It is ironic that the gravest 
threat to her title hopes, as well as 
her biggest incentive, comes from 
within her own family. Her 16- 
year-old sister, Nancy, looms as her 
main competitor. Success, as we said, 
is a complicated prize. 


Although she is the world's finest skater, 
Carol will have to wait until 1960 to gain 
her greatest triumph—in the Olympics. 


THE PROFESSIONAL athlete, par- 
ticularly the good one, carries a 
mighty responsibility. He is thrust 
into the spotlight at an age often 
when his contemporaries are just 
entering college or trying to find 
that first job, and he can easily ac- 
quire a feeling of undue importance. 
This was Eddie Mathews’ problem. 
He looked like a natural right from 
the start, and people told him so, 
and it went to his head. 

In 1949, when he was only 17, 
delegates from 15 major-league 
teams were knocking down the door 
of the Mathews home in Santa Bar- 
bara to get the fast and powerful 
kid to sign. One team offered $30,- 
000 and a Cadillac. Another bid 
$40,000 and a New York vacation 
for his parents. The praise was loud, 
and the cash mounted to a final offer 
of $60,000, which his father turned 
down with the simple, direct state- 
ment: “Eddie will start at the bot- 
tom and work his way to the top.” 
The only trouble was Eddie had 
heard all the talk. 

When he joined the Braves organ- 
ization, the acclaim swelled. Here 
was the next Babe Ruth. Paul Wan- 
er, the master hitter called in as a 
batting coach, watched Eddie hit and 
then said: ‘“There’s nothing I can 
teach him. He’s a natural.” 

Maybe he was, on the field. In 
1953, his second season with the 
Braves and their first one in Mil- 
waukee, Ed hit 47 homers. But off 
the field, he seemed to lack the un- 
derstanding of the relationship be- 
tween the athlete and the spectator. 
On the last day of the ’53 season, he 
was booed during the first game of 
a doubleheader. Between games, a 
presentation was to be made to him, 
but instead of appearing on the field 
to accept it, he sulked in the club- 
house and refused to show. 

Here was a tough young hero 
getting into trouble. In court once 
for a serious traffic violation, he 
saw a photographer come toward 
him, raised his hand and yelled: 
“You take my picture and I’ll break 
your arm.” Simply stated, at the 
age of 21 and 22, he didn’t know 
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Fame was difficult for young Mathews to handle until he learned to manage himself. 


how to handle fame. And there 
was the further fear that his confu- 
sion and immaturity would stifle his 
brilliant baseball talents. 

But, in time, Eddie has grown up 
as a baliplayer and as a man. Over 
the past two seasons, the first when 
the Braves blew the pennant and 
the second when they won it, he 
learned the lessons a young hero 
must learn. He calmed down, he 
shook off the bloating illusion fame 
sometimes creates, and he accepted 
both the good and bad that come 
with national popularity. On the 
field, he continued his heavy hit- 
ting—to the point where he has 
hit more home runs, this early in 
his career, than any player in his- 
tory. At the end of the 1957 season, 
he had 222 homers in six seasons, 
an average of 37, and he is still 
only 26. 

Perhaps more significant has been 


his improvement defensively. Eddie 
was a scatter-armed third-baseman 
who had trouble picking up the 
ball and getting rid of it. He worked 
at his weaknesses over the past few 
seasons, to the point where, now, he 
does a perfectly respectable job 
with the glove. 

The story of his growth seemed 
to show itself best during last sea- 
son’s World Series. For one thing, 
he got some winning hits after 
starting slowly; before, his early 
failures could have got him down. 
For another, hitting or not, he did 
a solid job in the field, climaxing it 
with the grab of Bill Skowron’s hot 
shot for the final out of the seventh 
game and the world championship. 
Afterwards, he was asked about that 
final out. “It was a lucky grab,” he 
said easily. ‘Four times out of five, 
I don’t pick it up.’ This was a big 
boy talking. 
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Heart Of The White Sox 


OST MAJOR-LEAGUE baseball 
teams have at least one player 
who makes the team move. Some- 
how, the club doesn’t seem to be 
able to do things right when he 
isn’t in there. He provides the spark 
that ignites them when they get hot 
and the glue that helps them stick 
when the going gets rough. The 
Chicago White Sox have such a man 
in Jacob Nelson Fox. He gives them 
the spark and the glue. Nellie is the 
heart of the team; the key to the 
White Sox’ pennant drive. 

Nellie is a holler guy from way 
back and tries so hard to beat you, 
you think he’s going to explode. His 
manager, Al Lopez, calls him 
“., . the hustlingest player in the 


league.” He doesn’t like to lose. 
This is evidenced by the fact that for 
the last four years running, Nellie 
has been the toughest man in the 
American League to strike out. He 
has averaged just 13.5 strikeouts a 
season since 1954. These same four 
seasons saw Nellie lead the league 
in singles, for a major-league record. 
Besides beating you with his stub- 
by bottle bat, Nellie is perhaps the 
best second-baseman in either 
league. For the past six seasons, he 
has led the AL in games, putouts 
and chances accepted, all major- 
league records. His nine errors in 
the 1954 campaign tied Bobby 
Doerr’s record low for AL second- 
basemen in 150 games or more. 


Marty Marion, who managed Nel- 
lie a few seasons back, says he is a 
polished and versatile fielder. “He 
has terrific range,’ Marion says, 
“and what catches my eye is the 
way he handles pop flies. He’s about 
as good at that as you'll ever see. 
No matter how far he’s gone for a 
fly ball, what he gets his glove on, 
he holds.” 

Nellie started his career during 
the war years, when the major 
leagues were having spring training 
in the North. His parents drove 
Nellie to the Philadelphia A’s camp 
since it was the closest to their St. 
Thomas, Pa. home. He was 16 years 
old and not yet the five-foot, ten- 
inch, 150-odd-pounder that he is 
today. His parents thought that 
Connie Mack was a good man to 
whom to entrust their young son. 
Because of the war, the majors were 
populated with old men and young 
boys. As soon as the Athletics found 
out that Nellie was too young for 
the draft, they became interested. 
The rest is in the records; Nellie 
spent his time between Philadelphia 
and their minor-league teams for 
five years. Finally, in 1949, he was 
traded to the Sox. That was the 
turning point for the tobacco-chew- 
ing ten-year veteran. Since coming 
to Chicago, he has hit over .300 four 
times, has a lifetime average of .297 
and has been named to the All-Star 
team seven times. 

Fox feels that Paul Richards who 
managed Chicago before he went to 
Baltimore, is in part responsible for 
his success. Richards thinks this is 
an overstatement. ‘‘He had the abil- 
ity,’ Richard says. “He would have 
made it anyway.” ; 

At least, Nellie would have tried. 
That*’s his secret.. Most baseball ob- 
servers say that Nellie is like the 
State of Maine and the national 
elections. “As Nellie goes, so go the 
White Sox.” 


Nellie Fox’ spark and hustle make the 
Chicago White Sox strong contenders. 
He wants to see them go all the way. 


~_ 


| fee LADIES’ professional golf 
tour, which gets considerably less 
newspaper space than women’s 
fashion news, received a staggering 
amount of coverage last June fol- 
lowing the disqualification of Jac- 
queline Pung after she apparently 
had won the Women’s Open. An 
innocent scoring error, which had 
no bearing whatever on the final 
result, ruled out Mrs. Pung, and the 
championship went to Betsy Rawls, 
who had finished one stroke behind 
her at 299. It wasn’t exactly the 
most stylish way of winning, but 
Betsy had nothing to be ashamed of, 
either. What was obscured in the 
tumult of the rules hassle was the 
persistent evidence that Betsy, a no- 
torious on-again, off-again player, 
generally manages to put her game 
back together in times of crisis. To 
move into a challenging position in 
the Open, Betsy shot steady rounds 
of 74-74-75-76 for her 299 total— 
and the $1,800 winner’s check. On 
the memorable final day, she started 
off with a couple of birdies, ran into 
some rough spots, but recovered 
well enough to score a one-over par 
38 on the first nine. Rolling down 
the backstretch, she poled some long 
woods and irons against some hefty 
winds that were blowing up the 
Winged Foot Club, in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., and she finished out with a 
flourish by putting a six-iron shot 
within two feet of the cup and then 
tapping in her putt for a birdie three 
on the 18th. The bright belter from 
Spartanburg, S. C., was back on 
top once more. 

Despite the fact that she had 
backed into the championship, the 
simple truth remains that Betsy 
became the first woman ever to win 
the Open three times since it was 
established in 1946. Not the great 
Babe Didrikson, or the consistent 
Louise Suggs, or the indomitable 
Patty Berg, the all-time money- 
winning champ, had been able to 
accomplish this. Her third Open 
victory might have been on the anti- 
climactic side, but nothing else 
about Betsy’s playing is. Charac- 
teristically a hot-and-cold player, 


TOP GAL IN GOLF 


when she is hitting them right, 
Betsy is practically unbeatable. She 
will rip off great rounds at a stretch 
and leave the rest of the field gasp- 
ing behind. But when her shots are 
missing, she can run well behind 
the pack. 

Last year was a big one for her. 
Betsy won five tournaments, to tie 
Patty Berg for the top number of 
victories, and she finished sixth in 
money winnings with $9,812. She is 
currently ranked in fifth place 
among the all-time money winners 
of women’s golf with more than 
$63,000 in the till, and she is within 
striking distance of all of the others, 
except for Patty Berg’s $112,325. 
Betsy’s best year in earnings came 
when, as a sophomore on the tour 
in 1952, she took down $14,503 for 
first place. One of the clues to 
Betsy’s success is that she never 
allows her slumps to get her down. 
She is confident enough of her game 
to realize that she eventually will 
play herself out of one. 

Now 30 years old, Betsy probably 
is the most successful Phi Beta 
Kappa sportswoman around. A 
graduate of the University of Texas, 
where she was an honor student, she 
became a top amateur player in her 
undergraduate years. Less than 
three months after she turned pro- 
fessional in 1951, Betsy won her 
first tournament—the Sacramento 
Open. Four months later, she won 
her first Open, and wound up her 
first year on the circuit in fourth 
place in earnings. Following her 
top money-winning year of 1952, 
Betsy finished third in money win- 
nings in *53—and won her second 
Open when she came roaring in on 
the back nine on the final day to 
pass Patty Berg and gain a tie with 
—who else but Jackie Pung. The 
next day she fired a record-tying 
71 for the playoff and the champion- 
ship. 

Women, those dainty and impec- 
cable creatures, are, surprisingly 
enough, not so on the golf course. 
Where one would suspect they would 
excel in the dextrous short game, 
just the opposite is the case. Betsy’s 
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The only three-time winner of the Wom- 
en's Open, Betsy is a determined com- 
petitor. Her long game is her strength. 


game lies in her tee-shots, her fair- 
way woods, and her long irons. It’s 
true that she has a reputation for 
being long and wild—which ac- 
counts for much of her inconsistency 
—but it is mostly in her chips and 
her short irons where Betsy falls 
down. The same applies to most of 
the other gals, too. Betsy is pretty 
good on the greens, though, and 
that’s where they’ve been paying 
off in the last few years. As one 
tournament follower said recently, 
“Give Betsy a little more time and 
she could dominate this game.” That 
time is in front of her. 
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HE SAME ATTRIBUTES that 

made him one of football’s all- 
time great quarterbacks, Frankie 
Albert has turned into his coaching 
methods with the San Francisco 
49ers. As the wizard who engineered 
Clark Shaughnessy’s spanking new 
T-formation at Stanford back in 
1940, Frankie was daring and imag- 
inative, headstrong and a gambler. 
He would try anything once on a 
football field. And always he was 
the field general, whether he was 
faking, handing off, bootlegging the 
ball, or passing brilliantly with his 
talented left arm. He stood out from 
the other ten players on his side as 
though he were wearing a jersey 
of a different color. 

In his two years as head man in 
San Francisco, Frankie has put his 
brand on the 49ers. He has managed 
to carry over that same originality 
of thinking, that same vigorous sense 
of purpose that identified him as a 
college and professional player. On 
any given sequence of plays, it is not 
unusual for 49er fans to see halfback 
Hugh McElhenny break out of the 
huddle and line up as a split end on 
one down, and then become a flank- 


49ER HEAD MAN 


ing, or slot, back on the next one. 
And Frankie has done something 
even more telling in the course of 
just 24 league games—he has made 
the 49ers a legitimate title contender 
where his more experienced prede- 
cessors had failed. 

The amazing thing about all this 
is that two years ago you could have 
filled 59,000-seat Kezar Stadium 
(where the 49ers play their home 
games) twice over with all the 
people who doubted that Frankie 
would ever make the grade as a 
pro football coach, Not that they 
were against him; everybody loves 
Frankie. But they just couldn’t see 
him in the job. He was too flighty, 
they believed, too erratic for the 
rigorous mental discipline of mod- 
ern coaching. He was totally inex- 
perienced, and seemed fair game to 
be eaten up in the pro football 
jungle. Frankie himself had long 
ago protested that coaching was 
not for him. You developed ulcers 
and other nervous disorders in the 
job, he told anyone who inquired 
then. 

But the doubters should have 
started out by asking the one man 
who could throw some intelligent 
light on the subject of Frankie Al- 
bert, head coach. That would have 
been old Clark Shaughnessy, him- 
self, the first man to discover the 
football genius that lay inside the 
young man. It was Shaughnessy, 
after all, coming to Stanford in 
1940, after he had lost his job coach- 
ing football at the University of Chi- 
cago when the school decided to drop 
the sport, who singled out Frankie 
Albert, an anonymous and discour- 
aged quarterback as a sophomore in 
739, as the man who would run his 
newly installed attack. With Frankie 
at quarterback, and a bulidog full- 
back named Norm Standlee splitting 
the enemy line, Stanford was off to 
the races that year, barreling to an 
undefeated season and putting the 
finishing touches to it by winning 


the Rose Bowl game. When Shaugh- 
nessy learned the news of Frankie’s 
appointment as coach of the 49ers, 
he said, “Goodness, he’s been close 
to the game long enough to know 
all about it. He always was smart. 
He should be a natural.” 

The burden of proof still remained 
with Frankie, but he quickly re- 
moved all doubts about knowing his 
way around. The 49ers have, through 
the years, proved to be a chronic 
fold-up club in the final stages of 
the season. After brilliant starts, 
where they have looked like the 
class of the league, they would 
fizzle in the stretch. In 1956, under 
Albert, the 49ers reversed the proc- 
ess. They got off to a slow start, 
losing more than they won and then 
they got hot and came roaring home 
to capture third place. Their record 
was only 5-6-1, but it was a slight 
improvement over the 4-8-0 season 
in ’55, when they came in fifth. Last 
year, Frankie made the 49ers the 
talk of the league as the team 
battled down to the wire in a first- 
place tie with the Detroit Lions. 
Needing only a win in the playoff 
to qualify for the championship 
meeting with the Eastern titlehold- 
ers, the Cleveland Browns, they 
were then derricked by the hot hand 
of Detroit’s Tobin Rote. 

Albert, as usual, walked into a 
hornet’s nest when he first took 
over the 49ers’ job. The surest way 
to become unpopular in the city of 
San Francisco during the football 
season is to coach the 49ers. If the 
sportswriters, who constantly were 
quarreling with the late owner, Tony 
Morabito, didn’t get you, the fans 
eventually would. Sadly reflecting 
on how the town wears out its foot- 
ball coaches, Frankie said, when he 
took over, “I don’t want to hang up 
a new record for being the youngest 
coach ever fired out of professional 
football.” 

It doesn’t appear likely to happen 
now. 


Original thinker Frankie has made the 49ers a top contender in his two years on the job. 


FoR A TRUE appreciation of Billy 
Pierce, the gifted little southpaw 
of the Chicago White Sox, you have 
to look beyond the agate lines in 
the baseball record books. It isn’t 
that the records have thus far denied 
Billy a place of honor—on the con- 
trary, he already has set down some 
imposing figures—but the story of 
a flesh-and-blood ballplayer simply 
cannot be told only in the cold lan- 
guage of a balance sheet. You could, 
of course, make out a good case for 
him merely by stating that in the 
nine years he has toiled (that’s the 
proper word when you consider the 
limp batting support he receives) 
for the White Sox, Billy has won a 
total of 131 ball games and racked 
up 1,360 strikeout victims. Or, you 
could point to the two 20-game 
seasons he put back-to-back in 1956 
and ’57, or to the incredible 1.97 
earned-run average he produced in 
1955 to become the only active 
pitcher to turn in an ERA of less 
than 2.00 in 154 or more innings. 

But what no amount of thumbing 
through the record books will re- 
veal is how Billy, with consummate 
mastery of four different pitches 
and probably fewer runs behind 
him than any other regular starting 
pitcher, is at his best when the 
going is toughest. It is a trait com- 
mon among all true professionals. 
“Billy,” Marty Marion, who once 
managed the White Sox, says, “is 
a lot better in a tight game. When 
he has to bear down all the time, he 
gives you a great performance.” 
Paul Richards, who as Billy’s men- 
tor and battery-mate when they 
were at Detroit and Buffalo together, 
and his manager in Chicago for four 
years, has had more to do with 
molding his success than anyone 
else, says, “He’s one pitcher who 
can put the ball past the batter, es- 
pecially when he’s looking for an- 
other pitch.” 

There is no known way of getting 
inside Billy and discovering what 
makes him tick as a competitor. 
His pitching makeup is more easily 
discernible. According to Billy, the 
gift of speed in his golden left arm 


has always been there; the rest he 
learned through trial and error. It 
was Richards who worked tireless- 
ly to get Billy to slow down be- 
tween pitches and who finally taught 
the lefthander how to harness his 
once shaky control. “Paul would 
catch the ball,” Billy recalls, ‘“ex- 
amine it carefully, step slowly in 
front of the plate and then flip it 
back to me. I’d grab it fast, but 
Richards would ignore me. He’d 
study his glove and not until he got 
good and ready would he give me 
the sign for the next pitch. I soon 
got the idea. Once I’d controlled 
my over-eagerness and paced my- 
self better, I was able to control the 
ball.” 

Billy came to the White Sox from 
Detroit in 1949, in one of the slick- 
est deals since the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and by 1952 he had developed 
a pretty fair curve and change-up 
to go with his swift one. It was 
time, Chicago manager Richards 
decided, for Pierce to learn to throw 
a slider. He discovered that Billy, 
unlike most pitchers, couldn’t throw 
the slider off his fast ball. So, he 
taught him to throw it like his curve. 
“T never did ask Paul how he hap- 
pened to figure out a special kind 
of slider for me,” Billy says, “but 
he’s so smart that I can almost trace 
the way his brain works. What is a 
slider? It’s a half curve. Since I 
couldn’t throw one with a fast ball 
motion, Richards had me throw a 
half curve, not snapping my wrist 
all the way as I do on a real curve, 
but giving it just a little twist. I 
learned it almost immediately. 
There are times you don’t want to 
risk a fast ball, so you throw a slider. 
It just slides, throwing the batter off 
balance.” The new pitch made Pierce 
a complete pitcher, and brought him 
to the 20-game circle that he had 
just been missing. 

Now 31, Pierce is becoming in the 
American League what Warren 
Spahn has been in the National 
League. In a way, their careers have 
followed parallel paths. Both left- 
handers started off primarily as 
fast ball pitchers, both have led 
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A two-time 20-game winner and a strike- 
out artist, Billy does it with less hitting 
support than any other top winner in AL. 


their respective leagues in strikeouts 
(Spahn four times, Pierce once) and 
have been near the top of the list 
in the years they missed out, and 
both have perfected additional 
pitches to insure them against the 
day when they no longer can get 
by on the strong stuff. Like Spahn, 
Pierce today is an accomplished 
craftsman, the certain choice to 
pitch the toughest games for his 
team. And if the White Sox ever 
manage to win a pennant in the 
next couple of seasons, who else but 
Billy Pierce will be nominated to 
pitch the first game of the World 
Series? 


WALTER O'MALLEY 
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The Man Who Moves Baseball 


T IS PARTICULARLY ironic that 

Walter O’Malley should have 
fallen faster and farther in the pub- 
lic’s esteem than any other man in 
the history of baseball. When this 
round Irishman with the big cigar, 
the ready grin and the twinkling 
eyes first bought control of the 
Dodgers in the fall of 1950 and 
elected himself president, he had 
on his side everybody who had a 
rooting interest in the Brooklyn ball 
club. His roots were in Brooklyn, he 
said, and he promised to bring that 
borough its first world champion- 
ship. 

O'Malley, whose varied back- 
ground as a lawyer, engineer and 
businessman ideally fitted him for 
the job of running a big-league 
corporation, first became connected 
with the Dodgers during World War 
II. A native-born New Yorker and 


a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Fordham Law 
School, he had piled up enough 
money to buy a part interest in the 
Dodgers in 1942. He stayed in the 
background for a time as Branch 
Rickey reaped the headlines but, 
annoyed at some of Branch’s poli- 
cies, O'Malley led the drive which 
forced The Mahatma out and on to 
Pittsburgh after the Brooks finished 
second in 1950. 

The new regime, which seemed 
to get off to such a promising start, 
was to bring Brooklyn fans their 
brightest days, and their most dis- 
astrous ones. The first year of 
O’Malley’s reign was 1951—the year 
which saw the collapse of the Dod- 
gers’ 13-game lead and the unfor- 
gettable home run of Bobby 
Thomson. The Dodgers, after losing 
the Series to the Yankees in 1952 


and 1953, finally did win in 1955. 

But O’Malley, despite his pro- 
testations that he was a “real fan,” 
has always been more of a promoter 
than a baseball man. Even while 
the team was winning, he seemed 
to be more interested in founding 
summer camps for boys, arranging 
world tours, building spring train- 
ing stadiums and battling politi- 
cians over entertainment taxes. He 
was more interested in novelties 
and squabbles than in pennants. 

And finally the day arrived which 
brought the biggest novelty of all— 
the jump to Los Angeles. Could 
Walter O’Malley really resist the 
temptation to lead the trek to Cali- 
fornia and thereby reap the fame, 
the power and the gold which ac- 
crues to a trail-blazer? 

The handwriting had been on the 
wall for a long time. 


He entered the picture calling himself a true Brooklyn fan." Then he went out, showed he cared more for projects than pennants. 
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POWER PRO OF TENNIS 


THE HEIR apparent to Pancho 
Gonzales as the No. 1 man in all 
of tennis is 23-year-old Lew Hoad 
of Coogee, Australia. Lew, who 
turned professional a year ago, 
plays the type of power game that 
threatens to dislodge Gonzales from 
his perch on the pro tennis throne. 
As soon as the five-foot, nine-inch, 
170-pound ace has gained more ex- 
perience on the tougher pro grind 
and becomes accustomed to the 
canvas courts they use, he should 
be able to give Pancho an even 
tougher battle than he did last win- 
ter and spring on their first pro tour. 

When he is at his peak mentally 
and physically, Hoad, according to 
Billy Talbert, former United States 
Davis Cup captain, stacks up favor- 
ably with Gonzales. “All he needs is 
one big one to put him on the ball 
and make him explode,” Billy says. 
“Potentially, Lew has everything, 
the big serve, a tremendous variety 
of shots, and lightning reflexes. It’s 
an easy game for him to play be- 
cause he swings so easily, and when 
he’s right, there’s nobody around 
who can cope with him. It all de- 
pends on his frame of mind when 
he walks on the court.” 

A year ago, when Lew signed with 
Kramer for a record $125,000 for 
two years of pro play, it was pre- 
dicted that Hoad would be snowed 
under playing against the seasoned 
and powerful Gonzales. He sur- 
prised the tennis world by taking off 
with an early 18-9 lead against the 
champ. Then Gonzales bore down, 
playing the best tennis of his life, 
and regained the advantage. But 
Hoad’s ability as a pro was clear 
by then. Where other new pro stars 
had fallen before Gonzales’ mighty 
game, Lew had forced Pancho to 
extend himself to beyond his normal 
peak in order to win. 

The 51-36 final score in no way 
indicates the closeness of the recent 
100-match series. Some sets went 
to more than 20 games, with almost 
all the matches going to the full re- 
quirement of sets. At the end of the 
series, both Hoad and Gonzales met 
in Kramer’s round-robin tourna- 


Australia’s Lew Hoad has the big game 
to knock over anybody when he's righ?. 
And he’s right more and more lately. 


ment of Champions.at the West Side 
Tennis Club in Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Gonzales won, but Kramer, remind- 
ing people that this was Hoad’s first 
year as a pro, said he thought Lew 
could beat Pancho when each was 
having his best day. 

Handsome and urbane, Lew pos- 
sesses just the right background to 
be the power pro he is today. His 
family, of modest means, gave Lew 
his first racquet when he was just 
nine years old, and the anxious 
youngster immediately put it to use 
on the public courts next door to his 
Sydney home. When he was 14 he 
captured the junior singles cham- 
pionship of New South Wales, his 
first major success. There followed 
a quick succession of victories which 
finally led Lew to become the 
youngest player ever to represent 
Australia on a Davis Cup team 
which went overseas. In 1953 and 
755 he sparkplugged the Aussies to 
victories over the United States in 


the Davis Cup finals. He had his 
greatest year in 1956, completely 
dominating the amateur game, win- 
ning the Australian, French and 
Wimbledon singles championship. 
Then, suffering from a bad back and 
perhaps a touch of temperament, he 
eame within an eyelash of winning 
the US singles crown before losing 
to countryman Ken Rosewall in the 
finals. Just one match kept him 
from being the first player since Don 
Budge to win the four major cham- 
pionships in one season. In addition, 
Hoad captured both of his Davis Cup 
matches while helping Australia to 
retain the Cup with a 5-0 sweep 
over the United States. Even the 
great Budge couldn’t do this in his 
grand-slam year of 1938. The fol- 
lowing year Hoad defeated Ashely 
Cooper 6-2, 6-1, 6-2 in the hottest 
and most one-sided men’s final in 
the history of the Wimbledon Tour- 
nament. It took him just 55 minutes 
to blast Cooper off the court and 
nail down his second straight Wim- 
bledon title. 

During the three years that Hoad 
reigned as the top amateur in the 
world, he was often accused of let- 
ting up or of being too cocky. He 
would play indifferently after get- 
ting a bad call or if he found his 
game wasn’t up to form. At other 
times, he was confident, almost 
arrogant. Lew didn’t bring these 
attitudes with him to the pro game. 
He matured, and so played the best 
tennis of his career. 

Hoad himself agrees that his men- 
tal attitude has had a lot to do with 
his successes and failures. When 
right mentally, he is unbeatable. His 
earlier difficulties used to come in 
matches he was supposed to win 
easily. He suffered from lapses in 
concentration. However, his year of 
playing the pro tour has apparently 
steadied his game, and toughened 
him as a competitor. He plays now 
with a sharp competitive edge all 
the time. His game is rarely er- 
ratic now, and almost always confi- 
dent. Add this to his natural equip- 
ment and you’ve got the next pro- 
champ. 


ALTHEA GIBSON 
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The Girl Who Made It 


UCCESS DOES funny things to 
people. It makes pompous bores 

out of some, it brings out the most 
destructive qualities in others, and 
occasionally it matures and mellows 
those who gain it. Althea Gibson, 
the women’s National Singles ten- 
nis champion, is one of the fortu- 
nate people in that latter category. 

Success was a long time coming to 
this slender, agile Negro girl, and 
so was mellowness. There were 
many who despaired of ever seeing 
her get either, because her behavior 
in the years preceding her satisfying 
triumphs in 1957 was not what we 
like to think of as that of a real 
champion. Her temperament was 
such that she alienated many who 
wanted to befriend her, and often 
destroyed her own chances of suc- 
cess during a tennis match. 

Born in 1927 in the little town of 
Silver, S.C., to parents who helped 
a relative sharecrop cotton, Althea 
was soon sent to live with other 
relatives in New York. She grew 
up roaming the sidewalks of Harlem, 
without a mother and a father until 
they moved to New York when she 


was 11 years old. By this time she 
was familiar with the ways of the 
streets, and she preferred to play 
stickball and shoot pool with the 
boys than go to school or rejoin the 
family circle. 

She was good at all sports, espe- 
cially at paddle tennis, and pretty 
soon influential persons in Harlem 
heard about her skill and had out- 
fitted her with a couple of tennis 
racquets. She was also given a 


chance to play at Harlem’s Cosmo- | 


politan Club and, though her ten- 
nis was good, her manners weren’t. 

While roaming around Harlem 
one night, Althea made a friendship 
that was to prove of immense im- 
portance to her. She happened to 
stop at a neighborhood bowling alley 
where, among the bowlers, was 
Sugar Ray Robinson. While most 
of the crowd watched the great 
champion in awe, Althea walked 
right up to him and said, “Ray, I 
bet I can beat you bowling.” 

Ray, perhaps fortunately for his 
ego, didn’t take the skinny waif up 
on the wager. But he recognized in 
her some of the same fierce spirit 
that had carried him to so many 
triumphs. He and his wife, Edna 
Mae, befriended Althea, and the in- 
tense young girl spent many hours 
at the Robinsons’ apartment. 

By the time Althea was 19, there 
were many tennis people who be- 
lieved she had a future in the game. 
It was 1946, and Jackie Robinson 
had just broken baseball’s color line. 
It was felt that an outstanding Negro 
tennis player had a chance to do 
the same thing at Forest Hills. One 
of the tennis men interested in Al- 
thea was Dr. Hubert Eaton of Wil- 
mington, N.C. He revealed to 
Althea a plan. If she would go to 
North Carolina and live with the 
Eaton family, he would take her on 
the summer tennis tour, and mean- 
while she would get the education 
and polish she needed by going to 
high school there. Though Althea 
had long ago given up school, and 


had no desire to leave the streets of 
Harlem, she was finally persuaded 
to go. The clinching arguments 
came from Sugar Ray. 

In North Carolina Althea began 
to pick up some of the social graces 
she would need if she wereto go on 
the tennis tour, but she was still 
hard to manage. Dr. Eaton, who 
played tennis with her almost every 
day, says, “If I ran up a 4-1 lead on 
her, she would just quit.” 

But she was making progress and 
winning all the Negro tourneys. 
Pretty soon it was becoming difficult 
for the USLTA people to ignore her 
applications to play at Forest Hills. 
A strong showing in the National 
Indoors and a magazine article in 
her behalf by Alice Marble finally 
broke down the barriers. In 1950 
she entered the Nationals and had 
the highly rated Louise Brough on 
the verge of defeat until a sudden 
shower caused the match’s post- 
ponement. When it was resumed, 
Althea blew up and lost. 

It was years before she came that 
close again, and even her friends 
began to feel she had missed her 
chance. She antagonized tennis peo- 
ple and the press by her rudeness, 
and her temperamental flareups lost 
matches for her. 

Then, just as she was about to 
give up the game in disgust, she was 
tapped by the State Department to 
join a troupe of tennis players on a 
good will mission to Asia in 1955. 
On the tour, which extended into 
1956, she seemed to pick up the 
experience and maturity she needed. 
She became a dangerous player, her 
temper under control, and in 1957 
she proved the best bet for the Na- 
tionals by winning at Wimbledon. 
Though many people predicted a 
typical Gibson blowup, she roared 
through the Nationals at Forest Hills 
until she met, ironically, Louise 
Brough in the finals. This time there 
was no thunder shower—and no 
blowup. Althea had made it to the 
top. 


Hard-hitting but high-strung Althea did not gain success and maturity until last year. 


T= SAN FRANCISCO 49ers, dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the past 
season, presented the unusual spec- 
tacle of playing the man many con- 
sider to be the game’s most brilliant 
running back at an offensive end 
position. An injury to the 49ers’ 
regular at that spot had left a glar- 
ing gap, and coach Frankie Albert 
asked Hugh McElhenny, his star 
halfback, to fill in there for the re- 
mainder of the season. Hugh, char- 
acteristically, emitted a loud beef, 
then went ahead and did a bang-up 
job at his new position. 

Controversial utterances and 
bang-up jobs have been a consistent 
part of McElhenny’s football career. 
As a spectacular schoolboy halfback 
in Los Angeles, where he was born 
on December 31, 1928, Hugh at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, not 
all of it from the sharp-eyed college 
scouts. The 49ers, then in the old 
All-America Conference, took such 
a fancy to his running that they 
were convinced that Hugh could 
make the jump right from high 
school into the pros. Hugh declined 
their offer of a contract, and those 
who know him best say it was not 
his consuming thirst for a college 
education that prompted him to do 
so. “He couldn’t,afford to take the 
cut in salary to turn pro,” was how 
one reporter put it. 

The offer which allegedly topped 
that of the pros came from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, which was 
one of the liveliest of the recruiting 
schools in the days when Pacific 
Coast Conference officials suffered a 
great deal more myopia when it 
came to detecting violations. The 
school’s coach, Howie .Odell, paid 
the price of recruiting hot shots. 
Hugh, who was even then acting in 
the high-handed manner which has 
won him the nickname “The King” 
among his pro teammates, consist- 
ently showed up late for practice. 
This brought on a major blow-up 
between Hugh and his coach. Then 
the University was heavily fined for 
the unethical practices used in lur- 
ing him to Washington. And, finally, 
Hugh’s after-dark activities so in- 


censed his wife that she left him. 

- Although Hugh was living up to 
his press clippings on the football 
field, many of the pro teams were 
losing interest in him. With so many 
other brilliant players to choose 
from, a pro coach may be excused 
for not wanting to saddle himself 
and his team with a prima donna. 
In his senior year at Washington, 
McElhenny settled down sufficiently 
to win back his wife, and he made a 
tremendous effort to win a fat pro 


contract. That season, 1952, he fin- 


ished second among the scorers in 
the country’s major colleges, one 
point behind Ollie Matson. 

Nevertheless,-the pros didn’t seem 
to be convinced. In the draft that 
winter, eight teams passed him up 
before the 49ers, who would have 
preferred a first-rate quarterback, 
finally took a° chance ‘on him. It 
didn’t take them long to discover 
that they had stuck in their thumb 
and pulled out a plum. Unveiled 
for only one play in a pre-season 
exhibition game against the Chicago 
Cardinals, McElhenny raced 40 
yards for a touchdown. Before the 
1953 season had ended, Hugh had 
proved himself one of the most 
spectacular runners in the NFL. 

‘He's the most elusive back I’ve 
ever seen,” the veteran Kyle Rote 
has said, and statements such as 
that have kept alive the debate 
about whether or not Hugh is the 
game’s best running back. The sup- 
porters of Matson, the number one 
rival of McElJhenny for that honor, 
point to, Ollie’s speed and power, but 
there are few who will deny that 
Hugh is a master at dodging tacklers 
in the open field. 

“T guess it’s like walking down a 
dark alley,’ McElhenny has said in 
an effort to explain his talent for 
dodging tacklers. “You’ve got your 
eye on that glimmer of light down 
at the end of it, but somehow you 


seem to sense any obstacles that ° 


might be in your path. Maybe 
there’s a garbage can over there 
that, if you stumble on it, will send 
you flat on your face. You just move 
away from it. Over there is a tele- 


At first the pros were reluctant to take 
a chance on this “prima donna.” But he 
has become game's mosf elusive runner. 


phone pole. You sense it and change 
your direction a little to avoid it. 
Then the first thing you know you’ve 
reached that light: That’s the goal.” 

1957 was a comeback year for 
Hugh because he had been hobbled 
by injuries the year before. He 
proved last season that he is still 
the flashiest runner, even though he 
wound up playing an end position. 
He got even with Albert for that by 
taking a verbal blast at him last 
spring, hinting that Frankie isn’t the 
coach he’s supposed to be. If Albert 
asks him to play end again this year, 
McElhenny will undoubtedly let out 
another squawk—and then go ahead 
and do-.a bang-up job there. 


TED WILLIAMS 
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The Splinter Is Ever Splendid 


ED WILLIAMS still has his critics 

and he still has his detractors, but 
their voices have become more and 
more muffled with the passing of the 
years. Except for the two wildly 
biased sportswriters who voted Wil- 
liams eighth and ninth place on their 
Most Valuable Player lists (when, 
many thought, he should have won 
the MVP award). Ted’s enemies 
were a disorganized lot in 1957. And 
this despite the fact that he was as 
eccentric in behavior as he ever 
was—certain moist incidents taking 
place that need not be described 
fully here. 

What stilled the criticism of Ted 


during 1957 was his performance ~ 


on the field. The 39-year-old veteran 
of 20 years in baseball, including his 
years in military service, put on a 
show the likes of which will be hard 
to duplicate. He won his fifth Amer- 
ican League batting title with an 
unbelievable average of .388. Five 
more hits instead of outs and he 
would have been a .400 hitter, the 
first one in the majors since a fellow 
named Ted Williams did it in 1941. 
He became the oldest batting cham- 
pion in baseball history. He also won 
his ninth slugging championship 
with a mark of .731. 

Possibly the most fantastic per- 
formance of his long and intermit- 
tently honorable career came last 
September. Ted had been sidelined 
for nearly two weeks by a heavy 
chest cold, and a whispering cam- 
paign got started to the effect that 
Ted was sitting it out to insure 
winning the batting title over 
Mickey Mantle, who was then not 
far behind. So what did Ted do? On 
September 17 he got out of a sick 
bed to pinch hit against Kansas City.- 
Wearing a heavy turtleneck sweater 
and appearing to be in a hurry to 
return to bed, he hit a home run into 
Fenway Park’s right-field bleachers. 
The next day he walked as a pinch- 
hitter. Then came a three-game 
series with the Yankees In the first 
game, as a pinch-hitter, he blasted a 
home run. In the second game, 
making his first start, he hit a grand- 
slam homer and walked three times. 


Many people are inclined to agree with 
Tris Speaker that, the 40-year-old Ted 
is indeed “the greatestihitter of all time.” 


He hit his fourth homer in a row in 
the third game against New York. 
And the next day against Washing- 
ton he had another perfect day. Six- 
teen times up, 16 times he reached 
first base safely. From September 
17 to the end of the season he hit 
.667, with 12 for 18. Five of those 
12 hits were homers. The Red Sox 
were able to finish in third place 
thanks to Ted’s incredible perform- 
ance. 

It was Tris Speaker, one of the 
true immortals of the game, who 
said of Williams, ‘“He’s the greatest 
hitter of all time.” It may be that 
Speaker was modestly deprecating 
his own achievements, but he also 
added, ‘There is no telling what Ted 
would have accomplished had his 
career not been interrupted by 


nearly five years of service, and had 
he not fractured his elbow and col- 
larbone.” 

Ted’s career has been full of tur- 
bulence. The Splinter lost three 
years during World War II. He lost 
the better part of two more years 
when he was recalled into the Ma- 
rines during the Korean War, im 
which he twice walked away from 
plane crack-ups. He suffered a crip- 
pling shoulder injury ~in the 1950 
All-Star game that plagued him for 
two years. His personal life was 
wracked by divorce and other con- 
troversies. Yet despite such upset- 
ting handicaps, Williams has still 
managed to give baseball everything 
that any artist can give his chosen 
medium. 

Ted gladly dispenses free advice 
on hitting to young ballplayers 
simply for the asking. This, given\by 
a lifetime .350 hitter, is accepted 
with reverance, One of his greatest 
tributes is the way he is regarded 
by his fellow ballplayers. When he’s 
taking his cuts in pre-game batting 
practice, players stop what they are 
doing and watch the master at work. 

Ted didn’t start out too well this 
season, largely because a variety of 
ailments ruined spring training for 
him. But few doubted that he would 
eventually be up challenging the 
leaders. As a Cleveland sportswriter 
remarked early in the season after 
watching Ted, “He isn’t getting 
around on the ball, but he’s got to 
hit. He's got to. Hell, he’s Ted Wil- © 
liams, isn’t he?” 

There is in this analysis almost 
a supernatural sense of Williams’ 
invulnerability, But now, in his 
40th year, how long can he go on? 
Well, he would like to go on to pass 
Lou Gehrig’s total of 494 home runs 
(he needed 38 at the start of- the *58 
season to tie Gehrig). But his great- 
est ambition, as he once told a 
writer, was this: “Some day I want 
to be able to walk down the street 
and have people point to me and 
say, ‘There goes the greatest hitter 
who ever lived.’” This is a goal 
many people believe Ted has al- 
ready realized. 


. 
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por THE LAST six years Billy 
Haughton has been the national 
money-winning champion among 
harness racing drivers. In 1957 his 
warnings totaled $586,950. Such sta- 
tistics indicate only one thing—sim- 
ply that Haughton is the best in his 
profession. 

What does it take to be a top har- 
ness racing driver? Well, here’s a 
small example of Haughton’s pro- 
ficiency. In a race this spring at 
Roosevelt Raceway in Westbury, 
L.I., Haughton’s pacer, Dellmor, 
broke stride at the start of the race. 
Before Billy could get him straight- 
ened out, he found himself five full 
lengths behind in last place. But did 
he quit? He did not. Bit by bit he 
moved his horse up on the outside, 
somehow managing to overtake the 
other seven horses in the field and 
come in the winner. It is no easy 


thing to get a pacer who has broken - 


stride, back in the race, let alone 
win it. 

Another good reason for Haugh- 
ton’s (pronounced How-ton) suc- 
cess as the top sulky driver, is that 
he is just about the busiest. Often 
he competes in eight races on a 
night’s card. In 1957 the 34-year- 
old reinsman started 743 times. He 
won 156 races. Haughton, who lives 
in Brookville, Long Island, during 
the seven-month New York harness 
racing season, keeps a busy schedule 
and gets little sleep. He is at the 
raceway at seven in the morning, 
training his horses. At noon he 
handles office detail (which is con- 
siderable, since his horses are the 
property of many different owners). 
At 3:30 he goes home and mows the 
lawn or, if he has no chores around 
the house, takes a nap. He is at the 
track early in the evening afd rarely 
gets home before midnight. 

Haughton is not simply a rider. 
He is a combination Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons and Eddie Arcaro. He 


Haughton rides another winner. He's been 
the top money-winner among harness rac- 
ing drivers for the last six years in a row. 


SULKY SPECIALIST 


drives al] his stock and also puts in 
long hours as a trainer. He sees to 
the care and feeding of his standard- 
breds and he oversees a large staff 
of assistant trainers and grooms. In 
preparation for this year’s spring 
season at Roosevelt, Haughton had 
to supervise the training and care of 
107 horses. They were entrusted to 
him by some 42 individual owners 
and syndicates, all confident of his 
skill. He brought 52 with him to the 
Westbury track and the rest were 
scattered around the country’s har- 
ness tracks. It is virtually a 12- 
month operation. During the winter 
he works the horses at Orlando, Fla., 
although he does find some time to 
indulge in: his hobbies—speedboat- 
ing and water skiing. They give him 
the break in routine he needs to 
keep relaxed while working. 
Haughton was born in Fulton- 
ville, N. Y., and by- the time he was 
eight years old he had his own 
sulky. He was given a pony and a 
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two-wheel basket cart for his birth- 
day. Two years later he got another, 
bigger pony. When he was 12 he 
began hanging around stables at the 
Fonda Fairground near his home, 
and at 15 he got his first job as a 
groom. He also found time to aftend 
the state agricultural college at Cob- 
bleskill, where he majored in dairy 
management. 

Until 1948 Billy was a caretaker 
who slept in tackrooms in the barn 
areas of upstate tracks. He started 
racing at Roosevelt Raceway in* 
1948 and had just fair success. But 
in 1949, racing full-time, he was 
seventh in earnings with $114,606, 
and tenth in victories. In 1952 he be- 
came the country’s leading money; 
maker, a position in life he seems 
disposed not to relinquish. In a pro- 
fession in which most of the men 
are quite a bit older than he is, 
Billy has a long, honorable and 
quite profitable career still ahead 
of him. 


DOUG HARVEY 
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GENIUS ON DEFENSE 


yN THE FINALS of the 1958 Stanley 
Cup playoffs, the Montreal Cana- 
diens found themselves engaged 
stubbornly with the Boston Bruins. 
The Canadiens won the first game, 
a close 2-1. Doug Harvey, Canuck 
defenseman, played all but 16 of the 

‘60 minutes. He repeatedly broke up 
Bruin rushes and he provided goalie 
Jacques Plante protection when the 
going was the heaviest. 
named the outstanding player in the 
game. 

A couple of nights later, against 
the Bruins, Harvey proved his ver- 
satility. He soloed almost the length 
of the ice with the puck, stickhan- 
dling beautifully, and then, from 15 
feet inside the Boston blueline, he 
let go with a rising drive that 
cleared goalie Don Simmons’ right 
shoulder.. It was one of the most 

. spectacular goals of the entire play- 
off series, which was finally won by 


He was 


the Canadiens, thanks in no small 
measure to the efforts of their star 
defenseman, Doug Harvey. 

Such heroics are now old stuff to 
Harvey, who will almost certainly 
go down in hockey history as one of 
the game’s all-time great defense- 
men. The Canadiens’ managing di- 
rector, Frank Selke, ranks 33-year- 
old Harvey, veteran of 11 seasons 
with the club, on a par with Eddie 
Shore and King Clancy. “And Har- 
vey’s coach, Toe Blake, says, “He’s 
the best I’ve ever seen.” 

According to Blake, the qualities 
that distinguish Harvey from the 
rest of the pack are these: (1) a 
superb ability to anticipate plays; 
(2) great body-checking; (3) great 
skating; (4) great stick-handling; 
(5) great shooting; (6) great play- 
making. In short, Harvey does 
everything a great defenseman—or 
a great hockey player—is expected 


to do. Doug’s achievements have 
not gone unnoticed. He has been 
the first team all-star defenseman 
for seven straight years, and for the 
1957-58 season he was the only 
unanimous choice of the voters. In 
addition, in the last four years Har- 
vey has won the James Norris Me- 
morial Trophy as “the defense 
player who demonstrates through- 
out the season the greatest all- 
around ability. in that-position.” 

Doug himself, a 5-10, 185-pounder 
with a ruddy complexion and a 
fierce competitive spirit, says he is 
a good hockey player because he 
thinks hockey all the time. “You 
have to think hockey to play good 
hockey,” he says, “When the hockey 
season is on, you have to think 
hockey, nothing else.” 

In the off-season when Doug is 
not compelled to think hockey, he 
works at a variety of jobs, including 
a home construction and aluminum 
window business. He also likes to 
hunt, fish, play golf and softball, and 
work ‘around the house on do-it- 
yourself projects. At home are his 
wife, Ursula, whom he married in 
1949, and three children. } 

The fellow whom a friend once 
described as being “cool as an 
Archbishop” on the ice, was born in 
West Montreal on September 19, 
1924. When he was a child, he 
played hockey all the time. And 
when there was no ice, he played 
football and baseball. He played 
professional baseball for a while 
after the war (he served as a 
seaman in the Canadian Navy dur- 
ing World War II). Then he joined 
the Canadiens in 1947. The next 
year he became a regular with the 
Canadiens and he has been there 
ever since, taking over fairly swift- 
ly as the best defenseman in the 
league, and holding that status for 
almost ten years now. And the older 
he gets, the better he seems to get. 


A cool one on the ice, Harvey does every- 
thing a defenseman should do. His coach, 
Toe Blake, says, “He's the bes? I've seen.” 
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The Man Who Saved The Lions 
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THe 100th touchdown pass thrown 
by Tobin Rote in his professional 
career was not only the most dra- 
matic of his life, it was also the 
most important. It occurred in the 
last minutes of the last regularly 
scheduled game of the 1957 season— 
the Detroit Lions against the Chica- 
go Bears. The Lions were in a triple 
tie for the lead in the Western Di- 
vision with Baltimore and the San 
Francisco 49ers. A defeat would 
end the Lions’ chances of win- 
ning the National Football League 
title. Detroit’s regular quarterback, 
Bobby Layne, had broken his ankle 
in the previous game and would 
not play. It was all up to 29-year- 
old Rote, who had spent the last 
seven years quarterbacking the 
Green Bay Packers and had not 
often been subjected to pressures of 
this kind. 

In the first half of the game, Rote, 
who was nervous, played poorly. 
The first two times the Lions got 
the ball, he threw passes that were 
intercepted. But in the third period, 
with the Bears leading, 13-7, he 
began to come on. In nine plays he 
steered the Lions to a touchdown. 
Then, in the fourth period, with the 
ball on the Bears’ 47, Tobin began 
to move them again. On third down 
with 12 to go, he passed to Jerry 
Reichow for 14 yards. On third 
down and one, he rushed it himself 
and made the yardage. On fourth 
down and five to go, he passed to 
Jim Doran for eight yards. In 15 
plays, Rote had taken the Lions in- 
side the Bears’ ten. There he found 
himself with a fourth down and nine 
to go for the score. Calmly he slipped 
back, spotted Dave Middleton in the 
end zone, and threw. That 100th 
touchdown pass assured the Lions 
of victory and a tie for the title. 

What followed was almost anti- 
climax. In the playoff game against 
San Francisco, Tobin was the main 
reason why the Lions overcame a 
20-point deficit with only 20 min- 
utes to go and went on to beat the 
49ers, 31-27. And then, in the 
championship game against the 
Cleveland Browns, Rote was noth- 


In Lions’ 59-14 rout of Browns in title game, Rote threw four TD passes, scored once. 


ing less than brilliant. He led the 
Lions to a stunning 59-14 victory 
over Paul Brown’s demoralized 
crew, completing 12 out of 19 passes 
for 280 yards and four touchdowns. 
Tobin also scored a touchdown. 

The most exciting touchdown the 
Lions scored against the Browns was 
on a fake field goal try. Rote 
kneeled to spot the ball, then 
straightened up and fired 26 yards 
to Steve Junker for the score. 

For Rote that championship win 
was a magnificent climax to what 
had been for him a somewhat dis- 


appointing pro football career. In 
his seven years with the Packers, a 
perennial weak sister in the league, 
Tobin had been considered an effi- 
cient but never a spectacular per- 
former. Yet the 6-3, 215-pounder 
from Bellaire, Tex. (he played his 
college football at Rice), was al- 
ways considered by the experts to 
be a solid man. The Detroit man- 
agement supported this opinion in 
July of 1957 when it traded three 
offensive linemen and a back for 
Rote. All that trade did was give 
the Lions the championship. 
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Wheel Of The Warriors 


jt IS A MEASURE of the crushing 

demands made in professional 
basketball that the All-America 
college hot-shots who do make the 
NBA usually have to spend a sea- 
son or two adjusting to the game, 
almost as though it were a new 
sport. Either they adjust or they 
go. For those who do adjust and 
stick, it is always a painful process. 
The one young fellow who people 
thought might be an exception was 
Tom Gola, who joined the Philadel- 
phia Warriors in 1955 after four 
All-America seasons at LaSalle Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. 

During Gola’s four years at La- 
Salle, the Explorers won the NCAA 
championship one year, and were 
among the top three in the national 
rankings the rest of the time. They 
got there mainly on all the things 
Gola was able to do for them. 

He was their top scorer and re- 
bounder, their chief playmaker, 
their center man, their feeder and 
their best bet to score when points 


were needed. Above all, he was a 
team player, often passing off to 
someone else, even though he had 
a fairly clear shot at the basket 
himself. He gave away more points 
to teammates than he scored, his 
admirers said, and they couldn’t 
have been very far from wrong. Pro 
coaches who watched him drooled. 
Here was a graceful and coordinated 
basketball player, who had good 
size (6-7), a dazzling variety of 
shots, excellent speed and maneu- 
verability and the ideal tempera- 
ment. And he could play defense, 
something many All-Americas had 
merely a nodding acquaintance with. 
He went into his senior year at 
LaSalle as the pros’ number one 
draft choice for the following sea- 
son. But, because Eddie Gottlieb 
and the Philadelphia Warriors had 
the territorial rights to him, Gola’s 
destination was preordained. 

Tom may have been big enough 
to play center in college, but to the 
pros he scarcely had the size for 


the job. Neil Johnston, a big, bony 
and rugged hook-shot artist, filled 
that role for them nicely. Besides, 
Tom was too skilled a player to be 
tied down to the bucket. The War- 
riors figured—and correctly so— 
that Tom’s talents were best suited 
to the back court, where he could 
handle the ball, spot a free man to 
whom to shoot one of his deft passes, 
or to find an opening for himself. 

He didn’t do badly in his rookie 
year in the NBA, but he didn’t ex- 
actly take over for Bob Cousy. He 
scored 732 points and made 404 as- 
sists in 68 games. But in his fluid 
movements, his seemingly unhur- 
ried concern during the heat of ac- 
tion, and his refusal to panic at 
crucial times, could be detected the 
sure sign of the pro. He’d make it 
in a big way, the experts agreed, 
just as soon as he got his bearings. 
That eventuality was forestalled 
when Tom went into the Army. 

The team Gola came back to just 
after the start of last season were 
basically the same Warriors he had 
left behind, except they were get- 
ting older. With scorers Johnston 
and Paul Arizin, Jack George, Joe 
Graboski, the return of Gola and 
the addition of rookie Woody 
Sauldsberry, the Warriors felt they 
had a chance to challenge the Cel- 
tics for the top rung in the Eastern 
Division. Again Gola had an adjust- 
ment to make, this time ironing out 
the kinks the stretch of Army life 
had given him. He finished with 
813 points, for a 13.8 average, and 
327 assists. But as the season pro- 
gressed, flashes of his old brilliance 
returned, at first sporadically and 
then with fair consistency. He 
looked ready, by the time the sea- 
son ended, to bust out as a first- 
rate pro this coming season. When 
he does, it won’t come as a surprise 
to many people. 


In his Army-interrupted two seasons in the 
NBA, Gola, grappling for the ball here, 
had to make tough adjustment to pro style. 
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THE AGELESS BELTER 


LAMMIN’ SAMMY Snead is the 

most successful failure in the 
game of golf. Four times he has 
been runnerup in the United States 
Open Championship, failing to win 
golf’s most coveted title for reasons 
he knows not why. 

But the gods that govern golf 
have not been wholly unkind to the 
ageless belter. He has won almost 
every other major tournament, and 
his name is always near the top of 
the list when the official earnings 
are announced. Last year the old 
hillbilly led the list with $28,260.83, 
not counting the money he raked in 
for testimonials and exhibitions. 
This isn’t bad for a 46-year-old 
when you consider that his profes- 
sion is now dominated by a group 
of young men whose average age is 
about 25. Sam’s tanned and wea- 
ther-beaten face has been a friendly 
sight on the nation’s golf courses for 
over 20 years. He is as popular a 
sports personality as can be found. 

Way back in 1936 when Sam first 
-came down from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia to try his 
hand on the pro circuit, he was con- 
sidered one of the hottest young 
prospects to pop up in a long time. 
Golf immortal Bobby Jones studied 
his form and said, “He gets all his 
results without effort. I don’t see 
how anyone can beat him.” 

But, it took Sam some 13 years 
before he finally clicked and began 
winning the big ones. With the ex- 
ception of the Professional Golfers 
Association title in 1942 and the 
1946 British Open on the famed St. 
Andrews course, Sammy couldn’t 
win the big ones. He was erratic, 
running hot and cold. The biggest 
weakness of his game was his put- 
ting. As Sam explains it, “It wasn’t 
pressure that was makin’ me miss. 
I just couldn’t find a putter that 
felt right. 

“T experimented with all types of 
putters. Sometimes I’d have as 
many as a dozen rattlin’ around in 
the back of my car. Finally, at the 
749 Phoenix Open, a Chicago pro 
named Stan Kertes left a putter in 
my locker. It was a straight-faced 


Sammy Snead, one of golf's all-time 
greats, has failed to win on Open in 22 
years as a pro. 1959 may be his year. 


job with a center shaft. I tried it— 
and it felt good. Kertes never asked 
for it back, so I just held onto it. 

“Tt began to have confidence in 
that stick—and puttin’ is 90 per 
cent confidence. Once I got some 
confidence, I quit jabbin’ at the ball. 
I simply figured out my line and 
speed, held my head steady, and 
concentrated on strokin’ the ball 
smoothly the first three inches. I 
figured that if I could get that ball 
rollin’ right those first three inches, 
it’d go the rest of the way by itself. 
And, pretty soon, they started drop- 
pin’ in the hole.” 

Once they started “droppin’ in the 
hole,’ Sam: started winning the big 
ones. Nineteen-forty-nine saw him 


take the PGA and the Masters tour- 
nament. Still, he was runnerup in 
the Open. He captured the PGA 
title a third time in 1951. The Mas- 
ters was his again in both ’52 and 
54. All told, he has won some 100 
major tournaments. Yet, the Open 
continues to elude him. He has been 
second in 1937, ’47, °49 and ’53. He 
had the 1939 Open at Philadelphia 
in his back pocket until the last hole. 
There he took a disastrous eight on 
a hole he should have reached in 
two strokes. 

This year he went into the Open 
a five-to-one favorite. Those in the 
know on the Tulsa, Okla., links felt 
that this had to be Snead’s year. 
They said that it was just a fluke 
that Snead had so far failed to win 
the Open in his long and sparkling 
career. They were wrong. As soon 
as the first round was completed, it 
was obvious that Sam wouldn’t be 
a strong contender. He shot a re- 
spectable 75, but that failed to tell 
the story. His play was erratic, 
including seven bogies and four 
holes on which he missed the fair- 
way completely. Part of this per- 
formance was attributed to the 
rough Southern Hills Country Club 
course, which Gene Sarazen labeled 
“diabolical.” But, in part, it had to 
do with Sam’s psychological handi- 
cap on any Open course. 

It is just this inability to be a 
winner in the Open that contributes 
to the Snead legend and adds to his 
popularity. A drawl and sparkling 
good humor make him colorful in 
the tradition of Bobby Jones, Walter 
Hagen and Gene Sarazen. His quick 
smile and down-to-earth manner 
of speaking captures and holds the 
sympathy of the crowds. The late 
Grantland Rice has seen Snead fans 
“try to kick his ball out of the heavy 
rough and back onto the course 
when he wasn’t looking.” 

For the most part, though, Ol’ 
Sam hasn’t needed that kind of help 
lately. He just keeps rollin’ along 
making money and teaching the 
young fellows a thing or two. The 
only thing he can’t teach them is 
how to win the Open, 


SAMMY SNEAD 
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EORGE YARDLEY’S looks fool 

everybody. He is askinny-legged 
6-5, with knobby elbows and knees 
and a bald head, and he looks less 
like an athlete than anyone else in 
the National Basketball Associa- 
tion—or in any other league, for 
that matter. Running around the 
maplewood courts, he appears to be 
an old man who made a wrong turn 
and got caught up with a bunch of 
kids. His fellow pros call him ‘The 
Bird.” But the truth of the matter 
is that in his loose, loping, relaxed 
style, George is a remarkable per- 
former at two sports. (For the 
record, he is an All-America volley- 
ball player.) He is an exceptional 
leaper, which makes him, at his 
modest 6-5, an effective rebounder 
for the Detroit Pistons. And he is 
a good playmaker, passing off the 
ball to the open man whenever the 
defense clogs his jumping lane. But 
most of all, he is a phenomenal 
shooter. It may be only one shot 
that he possesses—but it is an un- 


PISTON ON A POGO 


beatable one. He springs high in the 
air, from any spot in the forecourt, 
hangs there a moment, moving his 
arms and body to keep away from 
the defensive man, and then pops 
the ball in. He has just about the 
best jump shot in the league. Since 
he first came into the NBA in the 
1953-54 season, it has helped him 
become a prolific scorer, from a 
17-point average three years ago, 
to 21:5 in 1956-57, to a league- 
leading 27.8 last season and a place 
on the league’s all-star five. 

With all this, though, Yardley is 
just about the most inconspicuous 
star in the NBA. Whatever the 
reasons, he has become to basket- 
ball fans something of an invisible 
man, placid, easy-going, unnoticed. 
Strangely enough, he is actually 
quite different from this picture of 
him. Inside the relaxed exterior is 
a tense and high-strung individual 
who is so nervous before a game that 
he often becomes physically ill. The 
Pistons keep a case of 7-Up and 


some coffee on hand before every 
game just to settle his stomach. 
Yardley plays basketball with a firm 
dedication; at home or on the road, 
he goes all-out all the time. He is 
tough-minded and, in his way, 
hard-nosed; he wants to stay in the 
game all the time—and often does 
for the offensively weak Pistons— 
and when he is pulled out, he be- 
comes angry. It is a way to release 
the tension. 

Yardley played his first important 
basketball from 1946 to 1950, at 
Stanford, where he majored in civil 
engineering. The Pistons made him 
their No. 1 draft choice in 1950, 
but George turned to AAU ball in- 
stead, playing for a San Francisco 
team in ’51 and being voted MVP 
in the AAU competition. The next 
two years he was in the Naval Air 
Corps, where he played basketball 
for Los Alamitos. In 1953, when 
his service team finished second in 
the national AAU championships, 
he was again named MVP. Then, 
following his discharge, he joined 
the Pistons. He hadn’t gone with the 
pros originally because he wanted 
to make the 1952 Olympic team and 
complete his five-year engineering 
course at Stanford. But his hand 
was stepped on and broken in a 
Navy game just before Olympic 
time, and that knocked him out of a 
berth on the team. With that ambi- 
tion killed, he quickly let the Pis- 
tons know that he was ready to sign. 

It was a happy day all around. 
As the NBA’s top scorer, he now 
earns $18,000 a year, he has a good 
off-season engineering job, he is a 
happy family man (attractive wife 
Diana, three-year-old daughter 
Marilyn and year-and-a-half twin 
sons Robert and Richard) and, at 
28, he has a bright short-range fu- 
ture in the NBA and a brighter 
long-range in engineering. Not bad 
for The Bird. 


He doesn’t look like a basketball player, 
but top NBA scorer Yardley, with his 
drive and jump shot, is Detroit's leader. 


OOTBALL FANS have come to 
accept Ollie Matson of the Chi- 

cago Cardinals as pretty much the 
Ted Williams of professional foot- 
ball. What is even more impressive 
is that Matson’s fellow pros feel 
pretty much the same way about 
him. As Bill Fischer, a former Notre 
Dame and Cardinal star, once put it, 
“There’s nothing he can’t and won’t 
do. He is a remarkable player.” 

Of course, what is most remark- 
able about the 6-2, 210-pound work- 
horse of the Chicago Cardinal back- 
field is his running. Although he is 
probably the fastest man in the 
league, Ollie disdains the low-cut 
shoes and light pads so popular with 
most high-stepping backs. Instead 
he wears heavy lineman shoes and 
shoulder pads. He likes the support 
they afford him, and, besides, they 
don’t hurt his effectiveness as a line- 
plunger. And make no mistake about 
it. Matson is as much a hard runner 
as he is a fast one. 

But, in essence, he is a speed mer- 
chant. He once told a reporter, “I 
like to run the sidelines. There’s no 
blind spot. I can see everything, and 
if someone comes at me, I can decide 
whether to try and outrun him or 
dip back to avoid him. I don’t have 
to worry about being tackled from 
behind.”” Which may be the under- 
statement of the year. Joe Scudero, 
a former teammate of Matson’s at 
San Francisco, once tried to define 
a Matson end sweep. “Ollie just sort 
of rolls out to the side like he’s loaf- 
ing. But he’s just waiting to see 
what his blockers can do about 
opening a lane for him. When he 
sees he’s only got a man or two to 
beat, whoosh! He’s around the cor- 
ner and down the sidelines before 
you know what’s happened.” 

Matson has consistently been the 
best running back in pro football 
over the past five years. In that 
time, he has carried the ball 631 
times for 2,826 yards. He has caught 
97 passes for 1,685 yards, returned 
48 punts good for 524 yards and 72 
kickoffs for 1,956 yards. And he has 
scored 240 points. In 1956, his best 
year statistically, he carried the ball 


OLLIE MATSON 
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Most critics judge the Cardinals’ Matson to be pro football's greatest running back. 


192 times for 924 yards. He also had 
about 350 yards called back for 
various rule infractions. That was 
the year, too, that he tied a Cardinal 
record with a 105-yard kickoff re- 
turn. No other back in professional 
football can come close to matching 
Ollie’s overall record. 

The fact is that when Matson sets 
his mind to something, you can be 
pretty sure that he’s going to ac- 
complish it. He had a spectacular 
college career with the University of 
San Francisco. In his very first 
game, against St. Bonaventure, Ollie 
whirled to touchdown runs of 92 and 
42 yards within five minutes. His 
greatest afternoon as a college play- 
er came in New York City when he 
scored three touchdowns against 
Fordham, two of them on runs of 90 
and 94 yards, and amassed a stag- 
gering total of 302 yards gained all 


by himself. 

As his college career came to an 
end, Ollie decided that he would 
compete with the U.S. track team in 
the 1952 Olympics at Helsinki. There 
were a number of people, including 
Olympic coach Dink Templeton, who 
felt that Matson would never make 
the team. But they didn’t count on 
Ollie’s indomitable spirit. All he said 
was, “I’ll be on the boat.” And on 
the boat he was. He won a bronze 
medal for third place in the 400- 
meter run and a silver medal for a 
leg on the second-place 1,600-meter 
relay. 

At 28, Matson still has good days 
to look forward to. His main ambi- 
tion now is to help his team to a 
championship, something that may 
be difficult even for a Matson, But 
with Ollie running, you never can 
tell. 


FRANK LANE 
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Master In The Marketplace 


PRANK LANE is a professional 

general manager, as transient and 
exclusive a profession as you are 
likely to find this side of a manned 
space satellite. In fact, Frank is the 
only known member of the corps. 
Elsewhere in the major leagues, 
someone within the organization, 
through diligent work and loyal as- 
sociation, is handed the job of gen- 
eral manager in time—if he’s lucky 
or a relative. As company men, they 
hang in there, earning, eventually, 
their gold watches. Lane is the 
gypsy of the crowd; he wanders 
from camp to camp his frantic won- 
ders to perform, then steals off into 
the night, usually before he has had 
a chance to enjoy the fruits—sweet 
and sour—of his hectic labors. 

But that is the inevitable lot Lane, 
the old football official, has cast for 
himself. He could easily be else- 
where today, even at his home in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., retired, at the age 
of 61, to sun and solitude. But 
Frank, so much younger than his 
numerical age, is in baseball because 
he is crazy about the game. 


Fast-talking, loud-voiced, 100% 
fan Frank, currently rocking the 
boat in Cleveland, where boat-rock- 
ing has been desperately needed, is 
a go-getter, a trader by instinct. 
But, make no mistake about it, he is 
a knowledgeable and practical base- 
ball man, too. He knows what he 
wants and he goes after it, what- 
ever the cost. Instead of sleeping 
the conventional eight hours, he will 
spend half the night pouring over 
the sports pages of from 30 to 40 
newspapers to keep in touch with 
what’s happening. He will hole him- 
self up in a hotel room for 36 hours, 
wearing only pajamas, making mar- 
athon phone calls, cajoling, impro- 
vising, talking out of turn, gam- 
bling (for the sake of gambling, it 
seems sometimes) in order to put 
over a trade for a ballplayer he 
likes. He will call the Giants and 
offer $750,000 in cash and $250,000 
in player talent for Willie Mays, 
and expect an answer. But within 
this bombardment of seemingly 
aimless talk there is a man who is 
happy to work hard. And a man 
who is liked because he takes his 
stand. When Frank wanted to send 
Bob Lemon to San Diego this spring 
to work out his sore arm while on 
the inactive list, and Ford Frick 
stopped him, Lane got mad and 
called the Commissioner names. 

When Frank first went into the 
general manager business in a big 
way, with the White Sox after the 
war, he placed all 40 men on his 
roster on the waiver lists. Only two 
were wanted. With 38 men nobody 
wanted, he rolled up his sleeves and 
tore the team apart. In his tenure 
at Chicago, he made 154 trades, 
ironically one for every game on 
the regular schedule. He got Billy 
Pierce and $10,000 for catcher Aaron 
Robinson. He gave away another 
catcher, Joe Tipton, and he got 
Nellie Fox. He gave Branch Rickey 
$25,000 and a million bucks’ worth 
of sweet talk, and the Mahatma 


kindly turned over Chico Carrasquel 
to him. And all of a sudden Frank 
Lane had a ball club, one that drew 
fans, stirred some excitement as the 
Go-Go Sox, and made money. But 
he also had Chuck Comiskey, the 
boss’ son, breathing down his neck. 
Chuck wanted his job, so Frank got 
out. He needs to deal freely or he 
loses his effectiveness in the market. 

So he went to St. Louis and began 
tearing the Cardinals apart, too. By 
now, he was even braver—and he 
had better ballplayers to swap with. 
So he gave away Red Schoendienst 
amid the howls of the fans, and Red 
later won a pennant for the Braves. 
If he did that for Milwaukee in 1957, 
couldn’t Red have done the same 
for St. Louis, which finished second? 
Lane’s critics said yes. Anyway, 
Frank got rapped for his rashness. 
He peddled rookie-of-the-year Bill 
Virdon for Bobby Del Greco, a non- 
hitter; he gave away Harvey Had- 
dix and Brooks Lawrence and Jackie 
Brandt; and he got roasted. Organi- 
zation men in the front office began 
sniping at the interloper, and de- 
spite the good showing of his club 
last year—his second on the job— 
Lane left the first chance he had. 

Now he has pitched his camp in 
among the vanishing Indians. They 
had been a cautious club, hesitant 
to trade, sticking too long with an 
out-of-balance team that had a sur- 
plus of fine pitching and an absence 
of almost anything else. So Lane 
plunged in and made a commotion. 
Out went Early Wynn and Al Smith 
and Jim Hegan, and in came young- 
sters who had to have their chance. 
Lane committed Cleveland to going 
with youth, speed, and a gamble— 
and “his boy,” Minnie Minoso, 
brought back to create excitement 
while the roulette wheel was still 
turning. The only untouchable on 
the club now is Herb Score. Every- 
body else must be ready to pack. 
Trader Lane maintains an open- 
door policy. 


Trader Lane is a realist; he knows the game and is ready to gamble to get what he needs. 


DICK MAYER 
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GOLF’S MONEY WINNER 


Dick MAYER, the 1957 U.S. Open 
winner, is living proof that the 
professional golfer’s life is not al- 
ways what it is painted, or what 
it looks like on the balance sheet at 
the end of a given year. Mayer won 
over $66,000 as a tournament golfer 
in 1957. The bulk of that came in 
the Tam O’ Shanter “World” cham- 
pionship, in which Dick made off 
with $50,000 first prize money. (In- 
cidentally, he may have the distinc- 
tion of being the last “World” win- 
ner, since the promoter, George 
May, has suspended the tournament 
indefinitely.) But before that hot 
summer of 1957, Dick had barely 
scratched out a living on the tour- 
nament trail. And since Tam 
O’Shanter, he has added very little 
to his income by playing competi- 
tive golf. 

Is it all worth it? This is a ques- 
tion the blond, 34-year-old pro from 
Old Greenwich, Conn., has often 
asked himself. He isn’t sure of the 
answer today. “I’m always discour- 
aged playing golf,” he says. “I be- 
came stoical for.a while. I thought 
it was like being a baby. First you 
learned to crawl, then you crawled 
a little farther, and then you began 
to walk. But now I’m not sure 
whether it’s worth the effort.” 

Mayer started crawling on the 
pro circuit in 1949 after several 
years of success as a part-time gen- 
tleman golfer and a full-time broker 
on Wall Street. His most notable 
victory as an amateur occurred in 
1947 when he won the New York 
State championship. In those days 
he played at the Winged Foot Golf 
Club in Mamaroneck, N. Y., and 
received expert guidance from a 
couple of knowing old pros, Craig 
Wood and Claude Harmon. 

He started his pro career as in- 
auspiciously as most golfers do. It 
wasn’t until 1953 that he won his 
first major victory, the Eastern 
Open in Baltimore; that year he 
earned $8,115. In 1954 he was over 
$10,000. In 1955 he wasn’t even in 
the first 25 among the pros, but in 
56 his good game (especially his 
putting, which has always been his 


Chief asset of Mayer's game is his putting. 


strong point) began to get better. 
That year he was seventh among 
the golfers, and he earned $19,266. 

Mayer was definitely not one of 
the pre-tournament favorites to win 
the 1957 Open, which was held at 
Inverness in Toledo, Ohio. But after 
the first two rounds, in which he 
shot a 70 and 68, he looked unbeat- 
able. In the third round, though, 
he tailed off with a 74 for a total of 
212. On the last round, coming up 
to the 17th tee, Dick found he 
needed two pars to tie Jimmy De- 
maret’s 283. He got his par on the 
17th. On the 18th, a 330-yard par 


He won ‘57 U.S. Open with aid of hot putter. 


four, Mayer hit a beautiful tee shot 
straight and true. His second shot 
with a wedge rolled nine feet past 
the cup. He sank that putt and 
seemed to have the Open wrapped 
up. But then Dr. Cary Middlecoff 
got hot and tied him. However, 
Dick won the playoff by seven 
strokes. He remained hot at the 
Tam O’Shanter in August. Trailing 
Sammy Snead by four strokes in 
the last round, he shot a 68, includ- 
ing four birdies, to beat Snead by 
a stroke. That one helped make 
Dick the top money winner of the 
year. 


DONALD CAMPBELL 
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MR. SPEEDBOAT 


Campbell's Bluebird holds world water speed mark of 239 mph., and has reached 300 mph. Don goes after the land speed mark next. 


PPEOPLE WHO seek to explain or 
understand true courage gen- 
erally throw up their hands in 
despair once they come up against 
a man like Donald Campbell. This 
36-year-old, slightly built English- 
man is the owner of the only jet 
hydroplane in the world; he holds 
the world water speed record which 
has cost the lives of three of the six 


men who have tried to break it in. 


recent decades; and he has an in- 
tense fear of drowning. 

It’s tough enough to get into a 
jet speedboat, push it up past 300 
miles an hour, know that even the 
smallest .wake from the smallest 
boat on the lake can wreck your 
speedboat, and realize that there is 
almost no chance of surviving in 
the event of an accident. But when 
you are also laboring under the 
burden of a life-long fear of drown- 
ing, most explanations of courage 
do not apply. 

Donald is the son of Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, the great British dare- 
devil who smashed so many land 
and water speed records before 
World War II. When Sir Malcolm 
died in 1948 and the world’s speed- 
boat record passed to America, Don- 


ald decided to carry on in his 
father’s footsteps. His fear of 
drowning was overcome by several 
considerations. He was proud of 
his father’s accomplishments and 
wanted to carry on his work; he 
was disturbed by England’s loss of 
prestige after the War and felt it his 
duty to help win back some portion 
of it; and he was driven by the same 
kind of curiosity that makes men 
climb mountains and discover new 
lands. 

Donald had at his command a 
wealth of information his father 
had compiled. But several attempts 
at the speed record with a Rolls- 
Royce piston engine failed, and 
Campbell was almost killed when 
his boat hit an underwater object 
while traveling at 170 miles an 
hour. He got away unscratched, but 
lost his boat. Then he was set in 
motion again by two happenings: 
Stanley Sayres, an American, set a 
new record of 178.5 mph., and Don- 
ald’s friend, John Cobb, was killed 
just when he had managed to push 
a jet hydroplane up to 240 mph. 
Because Cobb crashed before his 
boat could complete the full kilo- 
meter needed to make the record 


official, the mark was still held by 
an American. 

Finally, at a cost of $70,000 (amaz- 
ingly low when the boat’s accom- 
plishments are considered), Donald 
built a jet hydroplane, Bluebird, 
partly based on his father’s old cal- 
culations, and set out after the rec- 
ord in 1952. Three years of tests, 
hard work and narrow escapes ‘were 
needed to work out the bugs in the 
boat and provide its driver with a 
minimum of safety. Bluebird is 26 
feet long, 10% feet wide and has 
a long, narrow fuselage which holds 
the cockpit and the engine. It is 
the lightest, strongest, most stable— 
and fastest—water craft yet de- 
vised. Campbell smashed the record 
by driving the boat over a full 
kilometer on Ullswater Lake in 
northern England in 1955. His 
average speed was 202.32 mph. 

Since then Campbell has gradu- 
ally bettered his world record, and 
last November averaged 239.07 
mph. He has occasionally reached 
speeds of 300 mph. And his plans 
for the future? In 1960 he hopes to 
make an assault on the world land 
speed record of 495 mph. Campbell 
is versatile as well as courageous. 
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Southpaw Strikeout Star 


HERE ARE TIMES when the no- 

tion gets abroad that the athlete 
is losing his grip on the American 
public. A more cynical generation, 
it is felt, has ceased to look up to 
the great figures of sport, and hero- 
worship is a thing of the past. It 
seems now that the only way we can 
gauge the fans’ true attitude is when 
a star meets with catastrophe. Then 
we know that the great players are 
as revered today as they have ever 
been in the past. 

Just as the terrible accident which 
put an end to Roy Campanella’s 
career brought a nationwide reac- 
tion of deep sympathy for him, so 
the injury which nearly snuffed out 
the career and the eyesight of Herb 
Score in May, 1957, served to em- 
phasize the widespread admiration 
for the Indians’ fireballing left- 
hander. There is no one in the sports 
world today more deserving of that 
admiration. Herb not only is the 
possessor of the best natural pitch- 
ing talent in the game, but he has 
displayed almost superhuman cour- 
age and determination in the face 
of what is becoming to seem an end- 
less string of personal disasters. 

In the worst moments of his pain 
and doubt last summer, Score must 
have been cheered by the letters and 
phone calls that flooded the hospital 
and the Indians’ office, and the un- 
told number of prayers that were 
offered for his recovery. 

You remember the night. It was 
May 7, a little over a year ago, 
and the Indians were playing the 
Yankees in Cleveland. Facing Gil 
McDougald, Score reared back and 
fired his fast ball. The Yankee in- 
fielder timed the pitch perfectly and 
rifled it back at the box. Score, still 
in his follow-through, his head low 
and thrust out in front of him, never 
had a chance to get his glove up in 
front of his face. The line drive 
smashed into his right eye. 

Carried on a stretcher to the club- 


Only after his serious injury a year ago 
did Herb learn how much he meant fo the 
country's fans. He's everybody's hero. 


house, Herb was still conscious but 
in intense pain. Then his teammate, 
Mike Garcia, looked in on him as he 
lay in the first aid room. Score 
glanced up at him, a weak grin 
crossing his face, and he said, “Well, 
Mike, you can’t say I didn’t keep my 
eye on the ball.” 

It was that spirit which was to 
pull Herb through this crisis, just as 
it had so many times in the past. 
Born in Rosedale, Long Island, on 
June 7, 1933, Herb was afflicted 
with a variety of misfortunes right 
from the beginning. At the age of 
three, both of his legs were crushed 
when he was run over by a truck. 
A few years later he had an attack 
of rheumatic fever. He broke his 
ankle in a gym accident and, before 
they could take the cast off his leg, 
he had to undergo an appendectomy. 
Since entering professional baseball 
after signing with Cleveland for a 
$60,000 bonus in 1952, Herb has had 
two serious attacks of pneumonia, a 
dislocated left shoulder, a knee in- 
jury, a severely sprained ankle and 


an acute colon condition. 

Those who believed he would re- 
cover from that serious eye injury 
based their confidence on his history 
of heroic comebacks. Herb even 
overcame the greatest handicap a 
young pitcher can haye—no control 
—when he joined the Cleveland or- 
ganization. By 1954 he was the 
hottest young pitcher in the minors, 
posting a 22-5 record at Indianapolis 
and striking out 330 batters. The 
next year he was in Cleveland, 
striking out 245, winning 16 games 
and losing ten. By 1956 he was the 
greatest pitcher in baseball. He won 
20, lost only nine, and fanned 263. 

Surrounding him was all the 
glamour and excitement which only 
a great strikeout artist can com- 
mand. There was even a report that 
the Red Sox had offered $1,000,000 
for his contract. But then there was 
that line drive off McDougald’s bat, 
and a magnificent career hung in the 
balance. The pessimists, however, 
did not count on the faith and cour- 
age of Herb Score. 


HERB SCORE 


WOODY HAYES 
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Coach Of The Year 


HEN, JUST after the 1950 sea- 

son, Wes Fesler suddenly re- 
signed as football coach at Ohio 
State, hundreds of applicants moved 
swiftly to get the job. It didn’t 
matter that the Buckeye assignment 
was considered the hottest, wildest 
football job in the country or that 
Fesler had left screaming that the 
job was driving him crazy. Among 
the more lightly regarded of the 
candidates was Wayne Woodrow 
Hayes; among the top prospects 
was Paul Brown, who had coached 
there before and was now the 
hugely successful coach of the pro- 
fessional Cleveland Browns. After 
preliminary screening, Hayes stood 
no better than tenth among the sur- 
vivors. But that was okay with him. 
All he had asked for when he orig- 
inally applied was that he have the 
opportunity for a personal interview. 
He was staking his chances for the 
job entirely on selling himself to the 
board of trustees. 

And sell himself he did. With 
thousands of Buckeye fans, alumni 
and students, and an active segment 
of the press, running a ceaseless 
campaign to “Bring Brown Back,” 
good old Woody walked in there and 
talked himself into the job. Ohio 
State never made a happier choice. 
What once was a coaching hot seat 
has since cooled off into a calm, 
almost ivy-covered chair. On the 
field, Woody Hayes’ teams have won. 
three conference championships and 
set an all-time Big Ten record with 
17 consecutive victories. For him- 
self he won the coveted Coach of the 
Year award last season. And per- 
haps his greatest victory of all, he 
has no difficulty with Ohio State 
alumni, once a notorious band of 
vigilantes. He is so open about 
everything, so willing to take the 
blame, so disarmingly friendly and 
so open-hearted that he has com- 
pletely won over his critics. It was 
the same genuine pleasantness that 
won him the job. 

Talkative, humorous and under- 
standing, Woody does his best work 
with his boys. He tells his players 
that if they came to college only to 


True, Hayes of Ohio State is a winning 
coach in a tough league, but more impor- 
tant fo him, he cares about his players. 


play football, they have made a mis- 
take. If a player misses a class, 
Woody tells him to miss practice, 
too. He works his boys hard during 
practice because he knows football 
is an intricate business involving 
perfect conditioning and precise 
timing. But he says, “I am coming 
more and more to the point of view 
that we work too hard. Maybe we 
should relax a little more; maybe 
we'd all get a little more out of 
football.” 

To him, his players are not “horses” 
but human beings. He has them over 
to his house for dinner often. During 
their college careers, he keeps close 
to them, always inviting them to 
come in and talk things over. He will 
never discuss whom he has benched 
or why. He encourages players to 
get their degrees. He tells them 


football is a way to gain an educa- 
tion, not the end-all itself. During 
the season, he has lunches packed in 
advance so that players who want to 
spend Sunday at home can take right 
off after Saturday’s game. That’s the 
sort of coach he is. 

It was because of this fine re- 
lationship with his players that 
Woody got himself into trouble sev- 
eral years ago. Through the years 
he had set aside some of the money 
he earned from a sports television 
program as a loan-fund for needy 
players. This fact was mentioned in 
the course of a magazine article 
about Ohio State football, and the 
Big Ten called him on the carpet. 
Woody readily admitted lending out 
up to $400 a year; he had never hid 
the fact before, and he reported it 
now in his typically guileless man- 
ner. But the Big Ten placed the 
school on probation for a year be- 
cause of it. 

The strength and rightness of 
Woody Hayes is such, however, that 
when he was called before a faculty 
meeting to explain, he “confessed” 
all, candidly. “Always level with 
your faculty,’ Woody says. He must 
be right; the faculty accepted his 
explanation. 

Now 45 years old, Woody was 
born near Springfield, Ohio, where 
his father was a school superintend- 
ent. In high school, he played foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball. He 
graduated from Denison University 
in 1935, where he majored in Eng- 
lish and history, and only minored 
in physical education. He coached 
for a while at Ohio high schools, 
and then enlisted in the Navy five 
months before Pearl Harbor, as a 
chief specialist in Gene Tunney’s 
physical education branch. He came 
out in 1946 as a lieutenant com- 
mander, and was called back to 
Denison as head coach. Three years 
there and two seasons at Miami of 
Ohio preceded his shift to Ohio 
State. There, today, he does good 
work with football, winning games, 
and, more important to him, doing 
good work with boys. He is truly 
the Coach of the Year. 


FOR TWO seasons now, the Na- 
tional Basketball Association has 
been solidly in the black, after al- 
most a decade of struggling to clear 
the nut. And for a like period, Bill 
Russell has been a member of the 
Boston Celtics. These are not sepa- 
rated facts; they go together like 
basketball and backboard. Russell 
is the best and the most exciting 
defensive player in professional 
basketball, and good defense is what 
has made today’s pro ball exciting. 
Before Russell, there were All- 
Americas on every team in the NBA, 
all of whom could hit the basket 
with stifling regularity. “We had 
little more than a seesaw game of 
track running up and down the 
floors,” said Bill Sharman, Russell’s 
Celtic teammate. “If it wasn’t for 
guys like Bill making the spectacu- 
lar defensive play that stops an 
attack, we’d have a very routine 
game. Look at the records and you’ll 
find that a strong defense provides 
the margin of victory in this league.” 

Russell’s defensive skills, his goal- 
tending as some opponents call it, 
has special significance for the Cel- 
ties. It gets them the ball. “We have 
a fast-break attack,’ Bob Cousy 
explains. “Now, the fast break 
doesn’t mean a thing unless you get 
the ball out of the opposition’s 
hands. With Russell, we get the ball 
more often and we win more often. 
It’s that simple.” 

Bill made his first appearance in a 
pro game in December of 1956, after 
he had competed in the Olympics 
and after some doing by Boston to 
get the tall (6-10) San Francisco 
graduate. The.Globetrotters had of- 
fered him $50,000 to sign. Besides, 
the Celtics didn’t have draft rights 
to him. But they gave away estab- 
lished scorer Ed Macauley and 
rookie Cliff Hagan to the St. Louis 
Hawks, just to gain the right to 
negotiate with Bill. It was a big 
gamble, but it worked out better 
even than Boston could have ex- 
pected. 
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THE TALL TERROR 


In his first game against Phila- 
delphia, Russell was pitted against 
Neil Johnston, three times the NBA 
scoring champion. Bill used his im- 
mense wing-span (seven feet, three 
inches) to knock down Johnston’s 
shots, and he held him scoreless for 
38 minutes. It was the same way 
throughout the league. Bill’s de- 
fense was demoralizing. Twice with- 
in one week, he took down better 
than 30 opposition rebounds. In one 
game, against the Warriors, he 
grabbed 49, ten better than the 
league rebound record, then held 
by Johnston. And under the tutor- 
ing of Bob Cousy, he has developed 
some good shots. Where, in his first 
season, he had trouble hitting the 
rim, Bill now has a sound hook and 
a fair corner shot. For a young 
fellow (he’s 23) with less than two 
years in the NBA, Russell has firmly 
established himself as a brilliant 
and unique star in the pro game. 

Born in Monroe, La., Bill started 
out wanting to be a lefthanded base- 
ball pitcher. But he switched, per- 
manently, to basketball after the 
family moved to Oakland, Calif., in 
1945. Bill was no immediate success 
at the game. He was awkward and 
not nearly as good as his older 
brother, Charlie. So he worked out 
with a local “Y” in the summer 
and made the first team at McCly- 
monds High by his senior year. But 
no college coaches were knocking 
down doors to get him. He went to 
San Francisco U. because an alum- 
nus talked coach Phil Woolpert into 
watching him play. Right from the 
start, though, Bill began toppling 
school and Pacific Coast records at 
USF, taking the Dons to two na- 
tional titles and himself to player- 
of-the-year awards before he went 
to the Olympics at Melbourne to 
help the U.S. win the basketball 
competition, and then to Boston 
where he is not only rewriting all 
the rebound records, but is bring- 
ing the neglected art of defense 
back to the game. 


Russeii has brought defense to an NBA peak, and crowds to their feet with his play. 


BILL RUSSELL 
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GIL McDOUGALD 
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A VERY HANDY MAN 


PERHAPS THE most eloquent as- 
sessment of Gilbert James Mc- 
Dougald’s manifold talents at third 
base, second and shortstop, has come 
from his manager, Casey Stengel. 
The distinguished Yankee lecturer 
has this to say about McDougald: 
“At first he’s a second-baseman, but 
then I got Coleman and Martin for 
second base and there’s McDougald 
at third and he don’t hurt me and 
we win the pennant, and then he’s 
back at second base and we win an- 
other pennant. We win the pennant 
every place he plays, shortstop and 
all, so how can you hurt a ball club 
when every place he plays we win 
the pennant and sometimes we’re 
the world champions?” Which, in 
working English, means that Casey 
Stengel regards McDougald as the 
most versatile ballplayer in all of 
baseball. 

It may sound easy, the way Casey 
tells it, but the transition of a sec- 
ond- or third-baseman to shortstop 
is not so easily accomplished. Ac- 
cording to Leo Durocher, a paid-up 
member of the major-league short- 


stop fraternity, almost any shortstop 
can switch to second or third base 
and do a capable job, but for a full- 
time second- or third-baseman to 
become a shortstop, as McDougald 
did, takes numerous special quali- 
ties. McDougald, says Leo, has these 
qualities. Another member of the 
fraternity, Phil Rizzuto, claims that 
McDougald is the best all-around 
shortstop in the American League. 
“T never thought he’d be able to do 
it at first,” says Phil. “He’s tall and 
gangling (6-1, 180 pounds) and he 
kind of throws the ball from his 
seat. But he came up and made 
every play in the book.” 

All this has to do with Gil as a 
fielder, but let it not be forgotten 
that the 29-year-old father of four 
children is also one of the steadiest 
hitters in the league, and a fine 
clutch performer at the bat. 

One of the qualities that has made 
Gil such a superb handyman has 
been a God-given knack of being 
able to adjust to every situation. He 
proves that every day in the field, 
and he proved it a few years back 


when he reached a crisis in his bat- 
ting. In 1951, when he first showed 
up at a Yankee training camp (after 
a spectacular minor-league career), 
he owned the oddest batting stance 
seen in years. He had the widest of 
the wide-spread stances and a swing 
that was once described as being “of 
the broken banana stalk variety.” 
But his first year up he hit .306 and 
was named AL rookie of the year, 
and nobody asked him to change. 
The next three years he hit .263, 
.285 and .259, and Stengel began to 
get restive. When, by June of 1955, 
Gil was hitting around .100, Stengel 
finally exploded. He told Gil to do 
something about his stance or he 
might soon be a minor-leaguer. Gil 
did something, all right. He closed 
his stance drastically and smoothed 
out his swing. The adjustment paid 
off. Gil raised his average to .285 
that year and he has been hitting 
consistently ever since, a .311 hitter 
in 1956 and .289 in 1957. Today he 
is wholly secure in the game, a $30,- 
000-a-year man and an indispens- 
able guy to have around. 


Wherever Gil plays—shortstop, second or third base—he always performs like a pro. Experts say he's the handiest man in baseball. 


Premier 


A** TIME these days that Bob 
Gutowski, the thin pole-vault- 
ing wonder from Occidental Col- 
lege, races down the runway, plants 
his aluminum pole in the pit and 
swings his body forward and up- 
ward over the bar, he is apt to 
crash the magic 16-foot barrier. 
Gutowski is simply the world’s best 
pole-vaulter, and to the breathless 
track and field enthusiasts (no sports 
constituency anywhere breathes 
harder than do track fans) it is only 
a matter of time before Bob will 
break through. 

Gutowski blazed into the com- 
pany of pole-vaulting’s elite last 
year when he became the first man 
to better Cornelius Warmerdam’s 
long-standing records. In a dual 
meet against Stanford, at Palo Alto, 
in April, 1957, Bob soared over the 
high bar at 15 feet, 84% inches to 
smash Warmerdam’s official world 
record that had been in the books 
for 15 years. Two months later, the 
whispy spaceman went sailing over 
at 15 feet 934 inches. 

Instantaneously, Gutowski be- 
came the glamour boy of the track 
crowd. In those two record-shatter- 
ing leaps, he had accomplished what 
the Reverend Bob Richards had 
been unable to do in more than 120 
vaults over the 15-foot mark. Rich- 
ards had been a marvel of consist- 
ency as vaulting’s No. 1 star for al- 
most ten years, but there hardly 
was any suspense in his perform- 
ance any longer. Everybody knew 
he could do 15 feet, but 15-6 seemed 
to be his limit. 

According to most theorists in the 
art of pole-vaulting, Richards’ per- 
sonal ceiling was pre-set by his 
own physical dimensions. In order 
for a man to be able to clear the 
bar somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 15-9 or better, he has to be about 
six feet tall, so that he can take a 
higher grip on the pole. A poten- 
tial 16-foot vaulter would have to 
hold the pole at about 13-9. Rich- 
ards, who stands at five feet, seven 
inches, at his best never was able 
to hold the pole any higher than 
13-4. Gutowski, who at six feet even 


Gutowski set the track and field world on 
its ear when he broke Cornelius Warmer- 
dam's all-time pole-vault record in 1957. 


and 150 pounds has the perfect 
measurements for pole-vaulting, 
can hold the pole at 13-9 (which is 
the grip he used when he set his 
records). In Bob’s favor, too, is his 
wonderful coordination, and his 
great speed coming down the run- 
way. Speed and balance are two 
vital elements that go into the suc- 
cessful completion of the vault, and 
Bob can do the 100 in a sprinter’s 
9.8 (although he only runs at about 
Ygths of his top speed). 

There are about 32 individual 
maneuvers that go into a single 
vault, and a wrong step in any one 
of them can mean failure. The most 
important ones are the shifting of 
the hands on the pole just before 
the plant, and the plant itself. The 
impact, Gutowski says, is some- 
thing terrific. “You feel the shock 
through your whole body,” he says. 
“Tt just about snaps your arms off.” 
Bob, who.takes a rather long run 
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down the path (roughly 150 feet), 
says he makes each jump with the 
idea of just clearing the bar. He 
adjusts to the increasing heights by 
raising his grip on the pole. Natu- 
rally, his sights are set on 16 feet, 
and he’s confident that he’ll make 
it. 

Bob’s coach at Occidental, Chuck 
Coker, believes Gutowski can’t miss 
reaching 16 feet—and soon. “Once 
the mental hazard of 16 feet is 
passed,” he says, “I think Bob will 
do 16-2 or 16-3. I expect him to do 
it this year.” Coker also says he 
can tell at a glance whether or not 
Bob has it in a meet. “I can tell 
if he’s going to make it or not when 
he’s five yards from the bar. I’ve 
never been wrong yet. Bob’s a fierce 
competitor,” Coker explains. “It’s 
not so much that he’s trying to beat 
the other fellows as he is trying 
to master himself. He’s always 
working on it.” 

If Bob had to pinpoint a time in 
his vaulting career that helped put 
him at the top of the pack, he 
would trace it to his failure to win 
a place on the 1956 Olympic squad 
during the Trials held in Los An- 
geles. Instead of remaining on the 
West Coast for the summer, he went 
on a European tour, where, com- 
peting on inferior tracks and under 
difficult conditions, he improved his 
vaulting technique almost out of 
necessity. Then, when Jim Graham, 
the third-place Olympic qualifier, 
withdrew because an injured ankle 
was slow to heal, Bob took his place 
on the squad that went to Mel- 
bourne. He placed second to Rich- 
ards, and by the time he returned 
to the U.S. he had become a celeb- 
rity. 

The big indoor meets in the East 
bid for him, and competing for the 
first time on the winter track cir- 
cuit, Bob cleared 15-6—his high 
water mark at the time. Then came 
the outdoor season and Gutowski’s 
assault on Warmy’s marks. That’s 
when all the buzzing began about 
beating 16 feet. It won’t stop until 
somebody does beat it, and Gutow- 
ski looks like the man for the job. 
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The Nats Have A Star 


I. HAS BEEN years and years since 
Washington Senator fans came to 
Griffith Stadium solely to see one of 
their own in action. They could be 
lured to the ball park by a Ted Wil- 
liams, Mickey Mantle or Herb Score. 
But not until last season did a Sen- 
ator ballplayer have such box-office 
appeal. That was the year the big 
(6-2, 190 pounds) righthanded 
slugger, Roy Sievers, blossomed into 
one of the most feared power hitters 
in baseball. 

That the hero-starved Senator 
customers were grateful to Roy for 
bringing some _ respectability to 
Washington baseball was made evi- 
dent one night last September. Even 
though, by then, the Senators were 
locked in a ludicrous death strug- 
gle with the Kansas City A’s for 
control of last place in the American 
League, 18,000 customers turned out 
to honor Roy Sievers with a “night.” 
Standing beside his wife and two 
children, the thunderstruck out- 


fielder (he was sobbing when vice- 
president Nixon shook his hand) re- 
ceived some $7,000 in gifts from 


Washington fans. For Sievers, it 
was a night well earned. 

The 1957 season was memorable 
for Roy on more than one count. 
He had become the first man in 
baseball history to win two league 
slugging titles for a last-place team 
—home runs (42) and runs-batted- 
in (114). He was the first Wash- 
ington player in modern baseball 
history to win a home-run title and 
only the second Nat ever to win the 
RBI championship—which shows 
you just how tough the Senator 
fans have really had it. And for a 
team that could score only 603 runs 
all season, Sievers scored 99 of them 
by himself. 

But the 1957 season was impor- 
tant to Roy for more than just his 
statistical achievements. Above 
everything else, it meant the final 
triumph to him after years of men- 
tal and physical frustration. As Roy 
himself expresses it, “I think a mir- 
acle happened.” The miracle was 
this: that Sievers could attain such 
heights after one of the most crip- 
pling injuries ever to damn a pro- 
fessional baseball player. 

Roy is no chicken. He will be 32 
years old in November and has been 
playing professional baseball since 
1947 when he broke in with Hanni- 
bal of the Central Association, then 
a St. Louis Browns farm. Roy 
worked hard and well in two minor- 
league seasons and in 1949 he was 
called up to the Browns. Despite 
his relative inexperience, he was a 
sensation. Alternating between third 
base and the outfield, he hit .306, 
with 16 homers and 91 RBIs. He was 
a near unanimous choice as the AL 
rookie of the year. 

But after that, until 1957, it was 
all downhill. As a sophomore in 
1950, Roy painfully discovered that 
he could no longer fathom big- 
league pitching. He finished the sea- 
son with a .238 average. He was 
doing no better in 1951 when the 
Browns, in desperation, shipped 


him to San Antonio in the Texas 
League. There, things went from 
bad to calamitous. One day he made 
a terrific shoe-string catch of a fly 
ball but dislocated his shoulder in 
the process. He was out for the rest 
of the season. The following spring, 
back with the Browns, he made an 
off-balance throw from third base 
and felt something pop in his weak 
shoulder. Not only was his shoulder 
separated again, but a tendon was 
torn. An operation, it was deter- 
mined, was the only chance to save 
his career. When Roy Sievers re- 
turned to baseball in 1953, his arm 
was so weak that he was converted 
into a first-baseman. He’s an out- 
fielder now, and while he doesn’t 
have the best arm in the world, 
there is enough left to keep the 
base-runners honest. 

In 1953 Roy was a part-time .270 
hitter with the Browns and consid- 
ered pretty much a has-been. He 
was traded to the Senators for Gil 
Coan. In 1954 in a new uniform, 
almost imperceptibly, he began his 
comeback. He hit only .234 but he 
walloped 24 home runs and drove 
in 102. The next two years while 
his average was sub-par, he was 
driving in the runs (106 and 95) and 
hitting the homers (25 and 29). And 
in 1957 he became one of the Amer- 
ican League’s three top sluggers. 

How has this transformation come 
about? According to manager Casey 
Stengel, who is now getting used to 
his Yankees being terrorized by 
Roy, “He has the best righthanded 
swing in the league.” According to 
Baltimore manager Paul Richards, 
“He’s confident and tough.”” Accord- 
ing to Senator manager Cookie Lav- 
agetto, ‘He’s been getting stronger 
every year and getting better wood 
on the ball.”’” These explanations all 
make sense, but to Roy Sievers, who 
skirted the narrow line between 
stardom and failure and landed 
right-side up, a one-word summa- 
tion will do: Miracle. 


Sievers has what Casey Stengel calls, “The best righthanded swing in the league.” 


WEEN BILL Hartack graduated 
as valedictorian of his Black 
Rock, Pa. high school class in 1950, 
he had no idea that in a few short 
years he would be one of the leading 
athletes in the nation. He had even 
less idea that he would be one of the 
top money earners in the world of 
sport. 

Last year Bill booted home more 
winners than any other jockey for 
the third consecutive year, a feat 
never before accomplished. His 
mounts won $3,060,501 to pass his 
1956 record figure of $2,343,955. His 
43 stake victories passed Eddie 
Arearo’s mark of 40 set in 1952. 
These records become all the more 
remarkable when one realizes that 
Bill was never on a horse or to a 
race track before 1951. “Gee,” he 
says, “I didn’t even know what a 
horse looked like until I went to the 
Charles Town (W. Va.) track in 
January of 1951.” He became an 
exercise boy and in October of the 
following year he rode his first race. 
Three short days later he broke his 
maiden. In 1953, his first full year 
of racing, Hartack won 350 races, 
second in winners only to Willie 
Shoemaker. He was second to Shoe- 
maker again in ’54. But since then, 
Bill has taken the lead in jockey 
standings and doesn’t seem likely 
to relinquish his edge without a 
battle. With Hartack winning is al- 
most an obsession. He rides any- 
where from 1,200 to 1,700 mounts a 
year coming in first approximately 
one-fourth of the time and finishing 
in the money over half the time. 
This still isn’t good enough for Har- 
tack. It seems that nothing short of 
winning all the time will satisfy 
him. A leg fracture earlier this 
year kept him out of the rich Ken- 
tucky Derby and the Preakness, 
when his mount was to have been 
Tim Tam, the victor in both races. 
Bill lost those big paydays, but it 
took a broken leg to do it. 

On the day in 1957 that his win- 
nings approached the $3,000,000 
mark, Hartack was as hungry to 
win as if he hadn’t booted home a 
winner all year. With him it really 


seems to be more a matter of pride 
and competitive spirit than of win- 
ning. He had already earned so 
much that year that anything else 
he made would go almost totally to 
the tax collector. “I’ve got to win 
this race,” he said. “If I win, it will 
be my last race of the year.” Later 
he changed his mind about that. “It 
will put me over three million. Will 
second do it? It won’t. So I’ve got 
to win.” 

In spite of his winning ways, Bill 
has not exactly endeared himself to 
the racing public nor has he enjoyed 
the best of press relations. He makes 
Ted Williams look like a smoothie 
when it comes to the manner in 
which he handles the corps of 
sportswriters that cover the race- 
tracks. Bill feels that away from 
the track he is entitled to his privacy 
and will not tolerate it being vio- 
lated. He also makes it clear that 
when he is at the track working he 
doesn’t want to be disturbed. In 
short, he has given people sufficient 
reason to think that he wants to be 
left alone—all the time. That may 
be no way to make friends or win 
fans, but Hartack doesn’t allow his 
lack of popularity to interfere with 
the business at hand. “When I work 
I concentrate with everything I 
have,” he says. “I study the past 
performances of my mount and 
every other horse he’s up against. 
It’s just as important to know them 
as the horse I’m riding. So, on the 
day of an important race, I’m apt 
to be abrupt with reporters. I’m 
concerned only with the race im- 
mediately ahead no matter how 
cheap it is. I won’t jeopardize my 
work just to be nice to people.” 

Another reason he has earned a 
reputation as a temperamental little 
fellow is his reaction to being called 
Willie, a nickname he hates, rather 
than Bill, which he prefers. He was 
recently awarded a plaque at a 
sports banquet, which was inscribed 
to “Willie Hartack.” This touched 
off a blast by Hartack that singed 
the ears of even his stoutest sup- 
porters. 

Chip on his shoulder or not, Har- 
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Temperamental Bill Hartack wins more 
races, makes more money than any jock- 
ey. He won record 43 stake races in 57. 


tack’s talent on a thoroughbred has 
led a top-flight jockey like Eddie 
Arcaro to say, ‘““He’s a real good jock. 
I’ve watched him in a lot of big 
races. He has good temperament 
and doesn’t get excited. His judg- 
ment is good and he ean hit a horse 
with either right or left hand. After 
all, he hasn’t been riding that long 
and he should improve, if that’s 
possible. He does everything just as 
it should be done.” 

When an expert the caliber of 
Arcaro says it, there must be some 
truth in it. Coupling this with his 
undeniable record earns Bill Har- 
tack respect in spite of himself. It’s 
Mister Hartack now. 
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WEEN Yogi Berra doesn’t hit, 
both the Yankees and the 
stumpy catcher worry. To the 
people in the Yankee front office, 
practical businessmen that they are, 
it is a matter of grave concern when 
Berra comes up with men on base 
and runs needed, and doesn’t de- 
liver. They have become accus- 
tomed, in over 11 years of it, to 
having Yogi win for them, whether 
with a .251 average (his low, ac- 
crued last year) or a .322 average 
(his high, accumulated in 1950). 
Except at contract-signing time, 
when he exploits it and anything 
else in his dogged negotiations, Yogi 
thinks less about the “clutch” hit- 
ting than he does about the simpler, 
less mystical business of getting base 
hits, whenever they may come. He 
assumes that if enough hits fall in, 
enough games will be won. When 
he slumps at the plate, however, 
Berra slouches, physically and emo- 
tionally. When, last year, he was 
in what was almost a season-long 
slump, he became downright mono- 
syllabic—he hasn’t been that for 


years, despite the legend—and fret- 
ful. He didn’t blame himself for the 
absence of hits. Instead, he blamed 
his bat, and changed it, and he 
blamed his stance, and moved up 
closer to the plate. When the Yan- 
kees suggested that his eyesight 
might be a factor and therefore or- 
dered glasses for him, Yogi became 
upset and chagrined. “I used ’em 
for a while,” he said, “because 
they’re boss and you do what you’re 
told. But they don’t do anything. 
I see good. I just wasn’t hitting 
good.” 

Not hitting good was translated 
into a season’s run production of 82 
RBIs, down over 20 runs from his 
normal work, and 24 homers, down 
just one or two from his standard. 
The best Berra has ever done is 30 
homers in a season, and he managed 
that twice. The slump, however, did 
move him to make some adjust- 
ments. For one thing, Yogi spent a 
good part of last winter—when he 
wasn’t busy building a gigantic 
bowling alley in partnership with 
Phil Rizzuto—submitting his hitting 
to an “agonizing reappraisal.” Pos- 
sibly for the first time in his career, 
he complained about overwork. 
Perhaps the tiredness induced by 
catching so many games had affected 
his hitting. For a fellow who had 
always protested his love for the 
game and the work assigned to him, 
this was a shattering development. 
Teammates who live near his beau- 
tiful new home in New Jersey kept 
telling him that he really hadn’t had 
a bad season. But Yogi shook his 
head and said, “It wasn’t good.” 

He went on a diet—“I watched 
my starches”—and opened this sea- 
son feeling better, although his hit- 
ting did not immediately snap back 
to the good old days which had pro- 
duced three Most Valuable Player 
awards. The Yankees’ concern about 
their clutch hitter changed in de- 
gree. Yogi is 33 years old and has 
caught over 1,500 major-league 
games, a per-season work load 


topped only by his former teacher 
and coach, Bill Dickey. The suspi- 
cion had to creep in that, maybe, 
the wear-and-tear really was catch- 
ing up with him. 

Yogi may be slipping—time will 
tell—but he remains the catcher in 
the clutch, and for more than his 
hitting. Even during his bat slump, 
his work behind the plate remained 
exemplary. Through good times and 
bad, Berra has steadily improved 
himself, to the point where his re- 
ceiving, his throwing, his handling 
of pitchers and his general manage- 
ment of the work on the field go 
unquestioned. His adroit observa- 
tions about the game in general have 
earned him the title of “assistant 
manager,” a sobriquet born but not 
reared in jest. 

Nor did the slump, or anything 
else, hinder his remarkable popu- 
larity with players and fans alike. 
The famous jokes about Yogi and 
his physique and his social habits 
faded some time ago, and he is es- 
teemed today as a successful, im- 
pressive, well-dressed, well-spoken, 
humorous, intelligent businessman- 
ballplayer. He earns a considerable 
amount of money out of baseball 
and Midas-touched commercial ven- 
tures. He and his pretty wife Car- 
men attend Broadway: shows, eat 
dinner at excellent restaurants, are 
members of well-cared-for country 
clubs, and purchase tasteful and ex- 
pensive period furniture for their 
ten-room split level house. Yogi has 
pretty much forsaken his habit of 
reading comic books, but he still 
enjoys “Westerns,” and he is hu- 
morous enough to point out that 
“there is nothing wrong with west- 
erns. With all the westerns on tele- 
vision now, it just shows that I was 
years ahead of the crowd.” 

A man with such stature comes 
up to the plate in a game of base- 
ball swinging his bat and willing to 
cut at any pitch that can be reached 
for a hit. And—it is good to report 
—the pitchers still fear him for it. 


Suddenly, Yogi is a baseball old-timer. Still, his bat and his baseball savvy are threats. 
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IF OLD AGE does not catch up with 
her by 1960, 18-year-old Carin 
Cone seems to have an excellent 
chance of winning the first Olympic 
backstroke title for the United States 
since a pretty young lady named 
Eleanor Holm won it at Los Angeles 
in 1932. The hitch is, of course, that 
Carin, a very pretty young lady in 
her own right, will be all of 20 years 
old by 1960. In a sport which sees 
girls of 13 winning major champion- 
ships, a competitor of 20 is in danger 
of seeming so decrepit that she must 
be let in and pulled out of the water 
by an old piece of rope. 

Carin, the young backstroke cham- 
pion from Ridgewood, N. J., swam 
for the United States at Melbourne 
in the 1956 Olympics, but she wasn’t 
able to bring home a gold medal. 
Undaunted, she went right back to 
Ridgewood and began training for 
another chance in ’60. And, judging 
by her recent performances, old age 
doesn’t seem to be breathing down 
her neck. She has bettered her 
marks in the 100- and 200-meter 
backstrokes with times of 1:12.6 and 
2:41.2, respectively. She also swept 
her two events in the Women’s In- 
door Championships last April. 

The way Carin does it, training is 
an arduous grind of the kind more 
likely to be associated with prize- 
fighters than with pretty young 
schoolgirls. Dates, parties, ice cream, 
cake and all of the other good things 
in a schoolgirl’s life are strictly ra- 
tioned when Carin goes into train- 
ing. Like every good athlete, she 
realizes that success comes hard. 

During the summer months, Carin, 
who graduated from high school in 
June, is up before eight o’clock, 
helping her mother with the house- 
hold chores and getting ready to go 
to the local swimming pool. An 
hour or so in the water there is only 
the beginning. In the afternoon, her 
mother drives her to New York City, 
where Carin trains under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Mary Giardine at the 
London Terrace Pool. 

“Carin has perfect swimming 
form,’’ Mrs. Giardine says. “The 
basic form is something she has al- 
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Having failed to win an Olympic gold medal in ‘56, Carin has her sights set on 1960. 


ways had, so it’s the refinements 
we’ve been able to help her with. 
She’s not only a wonderful swim- 
mer, but her turns, which often 
hamper good swimmers, are per- 
fect.” Five-feet-five and weighing 
about 125 pounds, Carin has a strong 
and shapely body. She’s all girl. 

A pretty young lady like Carin 
might be expected to have time for 
nothing but dates. But that isn’t 
how it goes in the life of an Olym- 
pie swimmer; she’s usually in bed 
by ten o’clock. On the occasional 
evening when she’s allowed to go 
out with some neighborhood swain, 
she can stay out until midnight. 
Carin, dedicated to her swimming, 
thinks all her current sacrifices are 
worth it—especially if she can bring 
home an Olympic gold medal. 

Carin has been swimming since 
she was six. Her father, a safety 
engineer at an aviation plant, taught 


her to swim one summer at the 
beach and she took to water like the 
proverbial duck. By the time she 
was 13, she was a national junior 
champion in the 300-meter indi- 
vidual medley. At 14, she won the 
national junior 400-meter freestyle, 
and at 15 she won the national back- 
stroke championship. And at 16? 
By then she was on her way to the 
Olympics. 

Two years ago, Carin held both 
the 100- and 200-meter backstroke 
titles in the outdoors, but last sum- 
mer she lost in the 200. This summer 
has proved a busy one for her. She 
is defending her 100-meter title, try- 
ing to win back the 200-meters, 
selecting a college and _ rooting 
for her favorite ball club, the Yan- 
kees. If a little of the Yankees’ 
winning habit rubs off on Carin, 
she’ll have that Olympic gold medal 
in no time. 
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Quarterback From Nowhere 


EW CINDERELLA stories devel- 

op out of the National Football 
League, where 5,000 or more college 
football players vie for the less than 
50 professional jobs open each sea- 
son. But the case of John Unitas, 
the 25-year-old quarterback of the 
Baltimore Colts, is a rare exception 
to the rule. Unitas, the third-rank- 
ing pro quarterback in the country 
in 1957 as far as statistics go, and 
maybe the best of them all in intan- 
gibles, is as much a Cinderella as 
anyone who ever played pro foot- 
ball. 

The story begins properly when 
John was a youngster growing up 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. His father died 
when John was five years old, and 
his mother had to go to work to sup- 
port the family and see John and 
a brother through high school. 
Added to which, John was involved 
in two childhood gun accidents, both 
times receiving wounds, although 
not serious ones. 

John attended St. Justin High 
School in Pittsburgh, where he was 
a pretty good, if undersized, football 
player in his first three years, and 
a very good football player in his 
senior year. But when he tried to 
get into college on an athletic schol- 
arship, he ran into trouble. He vis- 
ited the Notre Dame campus and 
was turned down because he was 
too small. He worked out at Indiana 
but never heard, one way or an- 
other, from the Hoosier authorities. 
He was finally accepted at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, although for a 
time it looked as if he might not be 
able to get in there to play small- 
college football. “As a freshman,” 
says Louisville athletic director Peck 
Hickman, “we seriously considered 
sending him home for fear he would 
get hurt.” John finally did get hurt, 
in his senior year, suffering a broken 
bone in his ankle which should have 
kept him out for the entire season. 
But he missed only one game and 
hobbled gracefully through the oth- 
ers. He had a fine football career at 
Louisville, setting 15 school records 
with teams that won only 12 out of 
35 games in his four varsity years. 


In 1957, his second year as a pro, Unitas 
threw 24 touchdown passes for the Colts. 
He's one of the game's rising young stars. 


It is interesting to note now that the 
Colts’ No. 1 draft choice this season 
is another Louisville grad, Leonard 
Lyles, a fast-stepping halfback. 
Baltimore officials are evidently 
hoping that lightning will strike 
twice from the same place. 

In 1955 the Pittsburgh Steelers 
made John their ninth draft choice, 
and he went to training camp with 
high hopes. But he was released 
by the Steelers without even getting 
into an exhibition game. Unitas is 
bitter about the experience, He says 
he got into 30 scrimmage plays, 
threw three touchdown passes, and 
had two runs of 40 yards, and still 
didn’t get to play in a single game. 
After that he tried to hook on with 
the Cleveland Browns, but their 
“retired” star quarterback, Otto 
Graham, unretired himself and 
coach Paul Brown was not inter- 


ested. Finally, Unitas went back to 
Pittsburgh. He signed to play sand- 
lot football for the Bloomfield Rams 
at $6 per game, and during the week 
he worked on a pile-driving gang 
as “highman,” his job being to climb 
the rig on oil and grease jobs. 

Meanwhile, not for a minute giv- 
ing up on himself, he mailed a post- 
card to Don Kellett, general man- 
ager of the Colts, offering his serv- 
ices. In February of 1956, Kellett 
got in touch with him and offered 
him a contract. 

George Shaw, a highly talented 
college passer at the University of 
Oregon, was the starting quarter- 
back of the Colts early in 1956. He 
had had a good rookie year with 
Baltimore in 1955, and it didn’t seem 
likely that he could be moved out 
of the spot. But in the Colts’ fourth 
league game, he hurt his knee. 
Unitas, the only other quarterback 
on the squad, moved in. The six- 
foot, one-inch, 190-pounder with the 
brush hair cut made an inauspicious 
debut. The Chicago Bears beat the 
Colts, 58-27 and Unitas had trouble 
holding onto the ball. But he learned 
fast and wound up the sixth best 
passer in the league. His 55.6 per- 
centage of completions that year 
was the best average ever compiled 
by a rookie in the National Football 
League. 

In 1957 Unitas was even better. 
He ranked third in the league in 
average, throwing more passes (301) 
than any other quarterback, gaining 
the most yards (2,550), and throw- 
ing the most touchdown passes (24). 
He almost engineered the Colts to a 
surprise Western Division cham- 
pionship, but the club ran out of gas 
in its final two games and missed 
out. Unitas was also the best quar- 
terback on the field in the 1958 Pro 
Bowl game (his first), completing 
seven out of ten passes. No wonder 
the veteran owner of the Chicago 
Bears, George Halas, was heard to 
remark about pro football’s Cin- 
derella boy, ‘“He’s one of the fine 
young quarterbacks in the game, 
and he’s getting better and better 
all the time.” 


EDDIE ARCARO 
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THE LITTLEST MILLIONAIRE 


EORGE EDWARD Arcaro weighs 
108 pounds and has won $22,- 
000,000 worth of purses in some- 
thing over 4,000 winning horse races. 
That figures out at better than 
$200,000 per pound, or $5,500 per 
winning race, But any way you fig- 
ure it, it comes out that Arcaro has 
made a lot of money in 26 years of 
racing (the jockey’s cut of a purse 
generally being ten per cent, or in 
his case $2,200,000) and has given 
the railbirds good reason to go with 
him more than with his mounts. You 
can disregard the boos Eddie gets 
when he doesn’t win. In the big 
races, this richest of all professional 
athletes is the money rider. Ask 
anyone, the socialite horseman, the 
trainer or the $2 bettor, to select the 
jockey to ride the one race that must 
be won, and the overwhelming an- 
swer would be Arcaro. 

Why is it? Well, one reason, for 
sure, is Eddie’s wealth. Success 
breeds, among other things, a hope- 
ful if not faithful following. But an- 
other reason for his acclaim is the 
intelligence and courage he brings 
to a horse race. He makes the right 
move at the right time, he knows 


the risks involved in racing, he cal- 
culates the odds, and then he makes 
his move. He has an excellent sense 
of balance; a wrong move affects the 
horse’s gait, so Eddie doesn’t make 
wrong moves. He has reed-thin but 
strong legs. It is this that supplies 
the balance, since a jock gains a 
tight grip with his knees or shins. 
His hands, large-sized, supply the 
touch and feel that tell him just 
early enough what a horse may be 
about to do. And he is scheming all 
the time. It is a vital part of his tal- 
ents today just as it was a trouble- 
some part of his growing up years 
ago. 

Eddie was born in Cincinnati, a 
tiny kid, too small for most sports. 
He spent much of his time cutting 
school, caddying at a local country 
club and fighting in the streets. 
Finally, in desperation, his parents 
allowed him to go to a track and try 
to become a jockey. It took him time 
and a number of tracks around the 
country, but after a while Eddie did 
begin to learn how to ride—or, more 
precisely, how to ride rough. The 
saner, safer elements of the art came 
slower, but once he mastered them, 


he was a great rider, although still 
a wild one. Through the Thirties, he 
won races and made money, but he 
was suspended dozens of times. 
Once, in 1942, he was grounded a 
full year for driving another jock 
into the rail. That straightened him 
out. He spent the suspended time 
examining himself and coming to 
the realization that his temper could 
ruin a profitable career. So he has 
controlled it ever since, perhaps not 
becoming a safe rider but at least 
not becoming a mean one. 

Now, 26 years after he started, 
Eddie Arearo is a most civilized 
man, honest, urbane, unpretentious. 
He likes to play golf and listen to 
jazz and go to the theater. He is a 
successful businessman, with inter- 
ests in oil wells, saddleries and res- 
taurants. He lives well in a hand- 
some house with a beautiful wife, 
and he thoroughly enjoys the good 
life. ‘““Let’s face it,” he says. “I won’t 
quit, I won’t walk away from what 
I’m making. And I’m a celebrity. 
I like being known.” 

Also, he likes to win. That’s one 
good reason why he continues to 
ride horses. 


For 26 years now, intelligence and courage have made Arcaro the money jockey, the man you have to like in the race that must be won. 
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FRED HANEY 
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OBODY HAS EVER accused 

Fred Haney of being the best 
manager in baseball. In fact there 
were times during the 1957 season 
when some of the more reactionary 
Braves fans thought he might be 
the worst. This negative attitude 
reached its height one day in late 
June when an unfriendly likeness 
of Haney was hung in effigy on a 
Milwaukee street. But Fred proved 
himself to be a sound (and under- 
rated) winning manager, steering 
the Braves to the pennant and then 
to an unexpected world champion- 
ship. It was a magnificent vindica- 


A WINNER AT LAST 


tion for as pleasant a guy as you 
can find in the game. 

Actually, Fred had to lead the 
Braves to a pennant in 1957. If they 
had blown that one as they did in 
1956 (through no real fault of 
Haney’s), Fred would have been 
blown clear out of the league. He 
knew it, too. But he never faltered. 
Starting in spring training at Brad- 
enton, Fla., where he laid down a 
stern set of rules, and running 
through the entire season, Haney 
kept an ironlike grip on his ball 
club. It wasn’t an easy task, either, 
for the Braves—despite an abun- 
dance of talent—had a reputation 
for being quitters, playboys and a 
few other things. As to the playboy 
charge, Haney expounded a sound 
philosophy. “Look,” he said, “I know 
who'll take a drink and I know 
who'll look at a girl. And who 
won’t. You live with these guys 24 
hours a day, you get to know them 
pretty good. If they’re hurting you, 
out they come. And they don’t stay 
with the club very long.” 

As to how he did it, aside from 
the fundamentals and luck (which 
every manager needs), Fred gives 
all the credit to his ballplayers. “It 
wasn’t me who won the pennant. 
It was guys like Spahn, Aaron, 
Mathews, Burdette, and the other 
fellows who all contributed their 
bit. The manager doesn’t win a 
pennant for you, it’s the players 
who do it.” 

Fred Haney today is 60 years old, 
a small (5-7) round-faced man with 
a ruddy complexion and a waspish 
smile, who chooses his words with 
care. He is not a flamboyant man- 
ager like Bobby Bragan or Birdie 
Tebbetts; he doesn’t take chances. 
His teams play sound, conservative 
baseball. This was the way Haney 
learned to play the game under Ty 
Cobb, the man he claims is “the 
greatest manager and _ greatest 
teacher in the game.” Fred played 
for Ty at Detroit in the early 1920’s 


when he was a pint-sized third- 
baseman whose batting average 
fluctuated wildly between .219 and 
.309. Fred broke into the majors 
with the Tigers in 1921 and played 
with the Red Sox, Cubs and, for one 
year, the Cardinals, where he be- 
came friendly with Branch Rickey, 
then serving as the Redbirds’ field 
manager. This brief association with 
the Mahatma later proved to be 
most profitable for Haney from the 
viewpoint of steady employment. 
Fred’s first managerial job was 
with Toledo of the American Asso- 
ciation in 1935. He stayed with 
Toledo for four years and then in 
1939 he landed the job as manager 
of the St. Louis Browns, a thank- 
less task in those days. He stayed 
with the Browns for three years, 
his team finishing eighth once and 
sixth twice. Then, in 1942, he was 
fired. He took a job on the West 
Coast as a radio announcer and 
didn’t return to the managerial wars 
until 1949, with Hollywood in the 
Pacific Coast League. He accepted 
the job only on condition that the 
Stars arrange a working agreement 
with Branch Rickey’s Dodgers. 
Rickey liked Haney’s record at 
Hollywood (two firsts, a second and 
a third), and when he was looking 
for someone to manage his hapless 
Pittsburgh Pirates in 1953, he 
picked Fred. Fred tried hard but 
he could do nothing with the Pi- 
rates, who were then in an advanced 
state of disrepair. Three eighth- 
place finishes cooked him and he 
was fired by his good friend, Rickey. 
He hooked on with the Braves as a 
coach under Charley Grimm, and 
then when Grimm was unable to 
move the Braves, Haney stepped in, 
in June of 1956. The Braves were 
then in fifth place. Fred brought 
them up to second but a lot of 
people felt that they should have 
taken it all. That was when they 
started to wonder about Haney. 
They don’t wonder anymore. 


A 40-year veteran of baseball, Haney managed only downbeat teams until the Braves. 
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jf YOU bumped into him in the 
street or met him at a party, you 
would never have to ask Carmen 
Basilio what his business is. Car- 
men looks like a professional prize- 
fighter. His face, scarred, dented 
and puffed, is his calling card. His 
hands, hard as rocks, are his port- 
folio. Only his voice, mild, slightly 
squeaky, studied, might fool you. 

But then, after you knew him a 
while, you would realize that not 
only does Basilio look like a fighter 
—he thinks like one, too. Boxing to 
him is a full-time business dedicated 
to the earning of money, and the 
only way to succeed in the business 
is to train hard, fight hard, and 
never quit, no matter what hits you. 
When he is in training for a fight, 
he does more than punish his body 
—which is never out of shape—into 
steel-tempered readiness. He whips 
his mind, his attitude, his emotions, 
all normally placid and peaceful, 
into the necessary ferocity. He goes 
into the ring hating the silhouette, 
if not the personality, of his oppo- 
nent. He takes his business seri- 
ously. 

Watch him sometimes in his cor- 
ner. He never says a word. He does 
what he is told. His handlers, he 
knows, have the job of telling; he 
readily accepts the job of doing. It 
is an assignment 31-year-old Basilio 
has spent a lifetime preparing for. 
One of ten children of a hard-work- 
ing family, Carmen was out in the 
onion fields of upstate New York 
early in life, carrying his share. 
After the chores were done, he 
would box with his brothers in the 
backyard. He had an idea then that 
he would like to become a boxer. 
While serving as a Marine in the 
South Pacific, he entered some serv- 
ice tournaments, and did well 
enough to enter the Golden Gloves 
and other amateur tourneys after 
his discharge early in 1947. In late 
1948, he turned pro. 

It was not a simple decision. His 
early pro fights were infrequent and 
financially unsuccessful, his man- 
agers were just barely handling him, 
and finally he broke with them and 
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His title fights with Sugar Ray (a win, a loss) have been Carmen's only big paydays. 


managed himself. And he was 
close to calling it a career. But then 
Johnny DeJohn and Joe Netro, his 
current managers, took over. They 
got him some good bouts in and 
around Syracuse, and he acquired a 
modest local reputation. In 1953, 
he fought Kid Gavilan for the wel- 
terweight title and lost a close and 
unpopular decision. But he had to 
sit around for almost two years 
more before he could get another 
crack at the title, while Gavilan and 
Johnny Saxton and Tony DeMarco 
played footsie with it. Then, in June 
of *55, Carmen took the title from 
DeMarco with a 12th-round knock- 
out. He defended it against DeMarco 
six months later, lost it to Saxton 
(in a questionable Chicago deci- 


sion) six months after that, then 
took it back from Saxton another 
six months later. The half-year pat- 
tern continued with a second-round 
knockout of Saxton early in 1957. 

Then the welterweight world 
seemed to disintegrate, and Carmen 
had to go after Sugar Ray Robinson 
and the middleweight crown for 
glory and money. Their first fight, 
in September 1957 in New York 
City, which Carmen won, was his 
first big payday even though he had 
been pushed by Robinson into ac- 
cepting only 25 per cent of the gate. 
In their second battle, this past 
March when Ray took the decision, 
Basilio earned his second good 
check. When the third one comes, 
Basilio will be ready; he always is. 


CARMEN BASILIO 


RON DELANY 
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The Miler Who Runs To Win 


WHEN MILER Ron Delany 

pounds down the stretch, the 
only thing on his mind is finishing 
first, not ‘beating the second hand 
on the timer’s stopwatch. Being a 
son of the sod, Ron is perhaps a 
bit old-fashioned when it comes to 
foot-racing—he runs to win. Re- 
writing records isn’t his main con- 
cern, but beating the next fellow 
is. “Records are fine and I’d be 
delighted to set one,” he says. “But 
with me the race is always the 
thing. I can’t look at it any other 
way. It would be out of character 
for me to run for time.” Despite 
this attitude, track experts the 
world over agree that the person- 
able Irishman is the most likely to 
break the four-minute barrier in- 
doors. They feel he is the best 
equipped for the feat and that all he 
needs is the right kind of race rin 


by his opponents, and the distinction 
is his. As it is, Ron holds the world 
indoor mile mark of 4:03.4. 

Delany is among the elite who 
have already broken four minutes 
outdoors, but he had no choice in 
the matter. He had to do it in order 
to win the race when he was pitted 
against Gunnar Nielsen of Denmark. 
They were running on the Pacific 
Coast two years ago and Nielsen 
turned in a 3°59.1. Delany topped it 
with a flat 3:59. With this perform- 
ance and others as evidence, there is 
little doubt in anyone’s mind, De- 
lany’s included, that only the proper 
circumstances are required for him 
to break four minutes indoors. 

More than once, Delany has 
proven not only his ability but his 
versatility. He has run relays, half 
miles and two miles in addition to 
his favorite event, the mile. His 
efforts in the relay and half-mile 
helped Villanova win the team 
championship in the 1958 intercol- 
legiates. In the 37th Annual NCAA 
individual track and field champ- 
ionships at the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Edwards Field this spring, 
Ron scored a double, winning both 
the 880 and the mile. His perform- 
ance in the mile bettered Wes San- 
tee’s 1953 NCAA record of 4.03.7 by 
two-tenths of a second. In the half- 
mile, run a half-hour later, he was 
running last in a field of nine when 
he put on a burst of speed in the 
final stretch to win in 1:48.6 before 
16,000 cheering fans. This was the 
first time that particular double 
was registered in the NCAA meet 
since Michigan’s Ross Hume turned 
the trick in 1945. 

Standing a shade under six feet, 
the 150-pound 23-year-old Dublin- 
raised athlete recently finished four 
years of undergraduate study at 
Villanova University. “It was Fred 
Dwyer, whom I met in Dublin, who 
asked me to come out here,” Ron 
explains. “He said a number of 
Irish boys had come to the United 


States and liked it. Then some Au- 
gustinian fathers urged me to come, 
too. I’m glad to say that everything 
Freddie Dwyer told me about this 
country is true.” It was at Villanova, 
under the guidance of Wildcat track 
coach Jumbo Jim Elliott, that he ran 
24 consecutive indoor miles without 
a defeat. Most hands agree that’s 
about par for the course. ’ 

About Elliott, Delany ‘says, “Ev- 
erything I am I owe to Jim Elliott. 
No coach ever worked harder or 
more patiently with a runner than 
he did with me.” 

“He wins,” Elliott says. “What 
more can you ask of a boy?” 

And as Ron explains it: “I like 
to keep the opposition in front of 
me, where I can keep an eye on 
them. With my style of running, 
it’s better for me to come from the 
back. That’s the way I’ve been 
trained and I guess it’s a habit now.” 

In the 1956 Olympic Games, the 
“habit” helped Delany to lead an 
array of the world’s greatest milers 
across the finish line in the 1,500- 
meter run, the classic metric mile. 
Buried in the field at the beginning 
of the last lap, Ron made his 
characteristic late move and kicked 
to the tape in the Olympic record 
time of 3:41.2. After watching this 
performance, famed miler John 
Landy declared, “Ron Delany has 
everything. I am convinced that he 
could easily run a mile in 3:55,” 

As for a 3:55 mile or an under 
four-minute indoor effort, Delany 
says, “I’ve been sticking closer to 
the front lately because I’ve been 
feeling keen and want to do very 
well. If the pace ever is fast enough 
to put a record in reach, I surely 
would give it a try at the finish. But 
as for going out on my own for a 
record, that just isn’t my style.” 

When the four-minute barrier is 
finally broken indoors, it’s better 
than even money that Delany will be 
the man who does it, All he needs 
is the right race. 


Breaking records and beating clocks doesn't interest Ron Delany. He just wants #o win, 


FRANK ROBINSON 
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BIG HITTER OF THE REDS 


§ OMETIMES the name of Frankie 
Robinson is overlooked when 
the fans get around to talking about 
Mickey Mantle, Hank Aaron, Willie 
Mays and the other phenomenal 
young men who have burst so bril- 
liantly on the baseball scene in 
recent years. Maybe all Frank needs 
to be classed with the others is to 
play in a World Series. Certainly 
his record stamps him as quite an 
amazing fellow on his own. 

Playing in 150 games last year, 
Frank batted .322 and walloped 29 
home runs. That’s an outstanding 
record in anybody’s book, yet it 
gained him little attention. The 
raves went to Aaron and Mantle 
and the two old fellows, Ted Wil- 
liams and Stan Musial. Aside from 
some notoriety gained in the papers 
when his manager, Birdie Tebbetts, 
claimed Ruben Gomez was “dis- 
criminating” against Frank by 
throwing at his head, you’d have 
thought the lanky Cincinnati out- 
fielder was just another guy fighting 
to stick in the majors. 

Well, Frank needn’t feel too bad- 
ly about that lack of attention. What 
it probably meant was that this 
young man, because of his brilliant 
rookie year in 1956, had already 
earned himself a niche alongside 
the game’s other really solid hitters 
and so, when he came back with 
another fine year, it was only what 
everybody had expected all along. 

That was a good rookie year, too. 
Remember? Robinson wasn’t even 
on the Cincinnati roster when spring 
training began. That doesn’t mean 
that Tebbetts was unaware that he 
had a tremendous prospect in camp. 
Frank had trained with the Reds the 
previous spring—1955—and Birdie 
was all set to have him open the 
season at Cincinnati in left field 
until the youngster came down with 
a mysterious arm ailment. 

A year in the minors seemed to 
help clear up the arm trouble and 
Frank, then only 20 years old, re- 
ported to the Reds in the spring of 
56. Birdie wasn’t saying much, but 
he knew that if Robinson could only 
make the throw from the outfield, 


Frank Robinson broke in with one of the best rookie years ever, hasn't slowed down yet. 


he would crash the Reds’ lineup. 

Well, Frank made the throws all 
right, and, of course, he hit, and he 
was a member of that Redleg pow- 
erhouse from the start. And did 
Frank pull his own oar? Indeed he 
did. He led the team in homers with 
37, tying the all-time mark for a 
rookie and easily winning the Na- 
tional League’s “Rookie of the Year” 
award. No wonder nobody was sur- 
prised when he came back with 
another fine year in 1957. He could 
have made news only by suffering 
from the “sophomore jinx.” 

Frank, who was born in Beau- 
mont, Tex., on August 31, 1935, has 
been in professional baseball for 
only three full seasons. Signed by 
the Reds out of San Francisco’s 
McClymonds High School (where 
he had been a basketball teammate 
of the great Bill Russell), Robinson 
showed right from the start that he 
could hit. Since he didn’t start 


playing at Ogden until after school 
was out that year, he got into only 
72 games, but he hit .348. The way 
he did it was good enough to con- 
vince the Reds that he might be 
playing in Cincinnati the next year 
—and, but for the arm ailment, he 
would have. 

Manager Tebbetts, as everybody 
knows, is a master con man, and he 
is even able to face a battery of 
newspapermen and tell them with- 
out a smile on his face that he has 
just about the most wonderful 
pitching staff you ever saw. Figur- 
ing a player with confidence will do 
better under pressure, he never 
misses the chance to boost his men. 
But when he tells you that Frank 
Robinson is going to be the best 
hitter in the big leagues one of these 
days, there is a ring of sincerity in 
his voice. When you look at Rob- 
inson’s wonderful wrists and his 
terrific power, you believe him. 


STAN MUSIAL 
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STAN’S STILL IN FORM 


WHEN WILL Father Time catch 

up with Stan Musial? That’s 
the only question there is to ask 
about the St. Louis Cardinals’ spirit- 
ual leader these days, and it’s one 
nobody is particularly qualified to 
answer. For there is about the 37- 
year-old Stanley Frank Musial, as 
there is about few men, almost an 
air of immortality as he crouches 
up at the plate, his bat cocked high 
and twirling at the pitcher. And as 
he ripples into the ball, uncoiling 
like a Jack-in-the-box, this is no 
veteran playing out the string, but 
a young thoroughbred with magic 
wrists and a splendid set of eyes 
and a sound, solid body. 


There have been a few instances 
in Stan’s career when the experts 
had begun to write him off as a has- 
been, but each time Stan stuffed the 
words down the experts’ throats. 
This is a fascinating game the re- 
porters like to play with ballplayers 
—is he is or is he ain’t washed up? 
But when they play the game with 
Musial, they’re asking for trouble. 

One time was in 1947 when Stan 
was ill and underweight and they 
were freezing his appendix to keep 
him in there, and he hit only .312. 
Has Stan had it? the speculators 
asked. He answered the next season 
with a .376 batting average, nat- 
urally the highest in the league, 
driving in 133 runs, naturally the 
highest in the league, and naturally 
being named the most valuable 
player in the National League, for 
the third time. : 

Then in 1954 Stan hit only .330 
and they started to talk about how 
Stan was slipping. Well, over the 
first half of 1955 Stan was below 
-300 but then he got in the All-Star 
game (Stan is a perennial All-Star 
pick—he’s been named in 14 of his 
15 years as a St. Louis Cardinal). 
And there he was stepping up to bat 
in the 12th inning with the score 
knotted at 5-5 and catcher Yogi 
Berra growling at him from behind 
the mask, “Stan, these extra innings 
are tough on a guy whose gotta 
catch every day. I hope this ends 
soon.” It did, on the first pitch to 
the Man. He put it out of the park 
to give the National League its vic- 
tory; and that quieted the Stan 
Musial-is-slipping set. 

The last time they ‘said Stan was 
slowing up was at the end of the 
1956 season after he had hit only 
310, his lowest mark as a major- 
leaguer. So what did Stan do in 
1957? He led the league with a .351 
average. 

Nobody can afford to prognosti- 
cate about Stan’s future any more 
—unless it be Stan himself. He has 


said from time to time that he 
would like to play at least two more 
years counting this one. “I’m not go- 
ing to play when I can’t do it right,” 
he says. “I’m gonna know when to 
quit.” Going into the current sea- 
son, Stan had two major baseball 
ambitions left—to play in one more 
World Series with the Cards, a feat 
that could require a little time; and 
to become the eighth major-leaguer 
to knock out 3,000 hits in a career. 
He realized the second ambition this 
past May, about a month earlier 
than was expected, because he was 
hitting .500 at the time. 

It is a gigantic project to cata- 
logue all of Musial’s achievements. 
For one thing, you’re apt to forget 
that he has always been a fine out- 
fielder, a better than average first- 
baseman, a fast man on the bases, 
a thinking ballplayer, an inspira- 
tional leader—in short, all the attri- 
butes that major-leaguers should 
possess and so very rarely do. The 
intangibles about Stan Musial go 
hand in hand with such solid ma- 
terial as these National League 
records: 15 seasons as a .300 or bet- 
ter hitter; .580 lifetime slugging per- 
centage; 895 games consecutively 
played; six times leading the league 
in batting; ten seasons with 100 or 
more RBIs. And so it goes. 

One other attribute about Musial 
that should not and has not gone 
unnoticed. This has to do with dis- 
position and deportment. Stan is as 
placid and gentle and as lovable an 
individual as anyone in the game. 
A long time ago, the late Sam Brea- 
don, then the owner of the Cards, 
summed it up about Musial: ‘“He’s 
the most modest of all the ball- 
players I’ve ever known.” A mag- 
azine writer, Roger Kahn, who had 
occasion to spend some time with 
Stan, perhaps even put it better 
when he said, “You can approach 
Stan Musial very closely, secure that 
you are not going to be disillu- 
sioned.” 


Though the Man is going on 38, he still swings a bat like a spry young thoroughbred. 


LVIA RUUSKA 
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Powerful swimming Sylvia is better at the longer distances. She holds the outdoor records in the 880- and 440-yard freestyle events. 


yr MUST BE one of life’s little jokes 
on all of us that competitive wom- 
en swimmers become washed up 
before they are out of their teens. 
So, while the brilliant butterfly star, 
Shelley Mann, who less than two 
years ago was our top Olympic 
hopeful, fades from the scene as she 
nears the perilous age of 20, new 
youngsters such as Sylvia Ruuska, 
Nancy Ramey and Chris von Saltza 
have sprung up to break their rec- 
ords. 

If swimming had its own version 
of the decathlon, Sylvia Ruuska 
would be the top contender for the 
title. In any championship meet, the 
sturdily built 15-year-old from 
Berkeley, Calif., can be counted 
upon to enter no less than four in- 
dividual events, running from the 
100-yard freestyle up to the 880- 
yard freestyle, and one of the re- 
lays. (Actually, though, Sylvia ex- 
cels in the longer distances.) As an 
example of her durability, at the 
women's outdoor championships 
held at Tyler, Tex., in July, 1956, 
Sylvia, then 13, broke all existing 
records in the 880-yard freestyle by 
covering the distance in ten minutes, 
54.5 seconds. The new mark rubbed 
out Ann Curtis’ American record of 


11: 08.6, set in 1944, and the national 
championship time of 11:15.2 previ- 
ously established by Carolyn Green 
in 753. Sylvia also placed second in 
the 220-yard butterfly and the 440- 
yard individual medley to keep from 
getting bored. 

That was only a tuneup for her 
record-shattering performance a 
month later at the Olympic Trials in 
Detroit, when she qualified for the 
trip to Melbourne by swimming the 
400-meter freestyle in 5:10 (which 
bettered past Olympic and Ameri- 
ean times). At Melbourne, Sylvia 
contributed heavily to the US. 
women’s team effort which rang up 
a top total of 94 points and 11 med- 
als. She swam third in the 400 
meters for her bronze medal, and 
gained a silver medal by swimming 
on our second-place 400-meter free- 
style relay team. 

Continuing her assaults on the 
record books back in this country, 
Sylvia set a new world mark in the 
400-yard individual medley of 5:08 
during one of the heats of the wom- 
en’s indoor championships in April, 
1957. She subsequently captured the 
event in one-tenth of a second slow- 
er time and set a new American and 
meet record by winning the 500 


yards in 5:47.8. In August, at the 
outdoors in Houston, Tex., she 
established new American and 
championship records in the 880 
(10:45.8), and in the 440 (5:49.4). 
Sylvia successfully defended both 
her indoor titles at last April’s meet 
in Dallas—and bettered her former 
marks, as well. 

Sylvia wasn’t the only two-event 
winner at last April’s indoors. Nan- 
cy Ramey, the 17-year-old mermaid 
from Mercer Island, Wash., broke 
the U.S. and AAU marks in the 200- 
yard butterfly by sprinting the dis- 
tance in 2:19.2, a length in front of 
Miss Ruuska. Nancy also won the 
100-yard butterfly. The star of the 
indoor meet was 14-year-old Chris 
von Saltza, from Santa Clara, Calit., 
who set two American and AAU 
marks by winning the 100-yard 
freestyle in 56.8, and the 250-yard 
freestyle in 2:41.9. She was high 
point-getter for the meet with 23 
points, two more than Miss Ruuska 
accounted for. The Misses Ruuska, 
von Saltza and Ramey figure to be 
around for a while, although Nancy 
Ramey is nearing that dangerous 
age. Ruuska and von Saltza aren’t 
old enough yet to have sweet 16 
parties. 


DAVE SIME 
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Big Boy For A Sprinter 


WHEN DAVE Sime exploded so 
unexpectedly onto the track 
scene and turned the record books 
upside down a couple of years ago, 
he had three goals in life—to play 
centerfield for a major-league base- 
ball team, to become a doctor, and to 
win three Olympic gold medals. 
Well, he has given up the first goal 
in order to attain the second, and 
he is having a rare second chance to 
go after the third. 

Just graduated from Duke, Dave 
enters the university’s medical 
school in the fall. To do this the 
right way, he has surrendered his 
baseball dreams—Dave had already 
been offered several handsome bon- 
uses—and is concentrating on his 
studies and his track. 


His dream of Olympic heroics, 
having been shattered so thoroughly 
in 1956, has been put together again, 
and now, at 22, Dave is winging 
again, on his way to Rome and the 
1960 Games. This spring, after al- 
most a year of comparative seclu- 
sion from the headlines, and run- 
ning sharply with all of his great 
power, Dave was winning again. 
He whipped his chief protagonist, 
Olympic champion Bobby Morrow, 
again, and this seemed to buoy him. 
His new successes were credited to 
a new style—but an old story—to 
harness his great power. Dave is a 
big boy for a sprinter, 6-3 and 190, 
and it is difficult to keep all that 
size under the tight control needed 
for the short, compact, all-driving 


distance of the dash events. In 
Dave’s victories before, he had won 
despite his handicaps. Now he was 
mastering the flaws, too. 

He had experimented before, to 
be sure, with his start (still not 
crisp) and his stretch. To conquer 
the stop watch, a sprinter must 
polish the small flaws. The new, and 
apparently most successful, wrinkle 
devised for Sime is to maintain his 
drive coming out of the starting 
blocks for half the distance of the 
sprint, so that his momentum re- 
mains strong when he straightens 
up. He used to be at his fastest only 
in the second half of a race. Now he 
seems to generate full speed earlier. 

Dave’s problem must be a little 
bit like the one faced by scientists 
who attempt to control the power of 
the atom. And it has been with him 
ever since, in January of 1956, he 
showed up in Washington, D. C. for 
the opening of the indoor track sea- 
son and, without any advance notice, 
broke a 32-year-old world indoor 
record for the 100-yard dash with 
a time of 9.5. He went from there 
to become the sensation of the indoor 
season. Then he moved outdoors and 
rattled off six world record per- 
formances, three broken, three tied. 
He was acclaimed our top sprint 
prospect since the immortal Jesse 
Owens. But just weeks before the 
qualifying rounds for the Olympic 
team, he broke another world rec- 
ord, running 220 yards in 20 sec- 
onds fiat. Then, in the tryouts, he 
broke down. He suffered a groin 
injury, was given special dispensa- 
tion to enter the final trials, but lost 
to Morrow in the 100 and fell on his 
face making the first turn in the 220 
when his leg gave way. He lay there 
on the track, his body racked with 
pain, a broken boy, and we went to 
the Olympics without him. Now he’s 
ready, rehabilitated and rushing 
toward 1960. 


Dave's problem has been to harness his 
power. With it under control now, he is 
looking to 1960 Olympics, asecond chance. 


OUND FOR pound, as the old 

cliche goes, Sugar Ray Robinson 
is the best fighting machine of his 
generation. He has been middle- 
weight champion of the world five 
times, the only man in boxing his- 
tory to do so. But the Sugar Man 
from Harlem has no place to go. He 
has his title back, there’s money 
jingling in his pockets for the ex- 
pensive living he enjoys so much, 
and his lasting fame has been a 
certainty for years. When he bat- 
tered Carmen Basilio away from 
the middleweight crown last March, 
Sugar Ray was just licking the 
frosting from his fingers. He had 
already devoured the entire cake. 
The surprise win was, in a way. 
almost anti-climactic. 

That Ray has slowed down and 
can no longer put together the 
numbing combinations with the 
precision of his mighty yesterdays 
cannot be denied. But, at the age of 
38, he is still a great fighter, work- 
ing on memory and a residue of the 
skills that made him a story-book 
champion. Ray no longer has the 
punches or the speed to cool a Frit- 
zie Zivic or a Gene Fullmer with 
one well-directed left hook. But he 
still has enough left to separate a 
rugged champion of the caliber of 
Carmen Basilio from his title. It 
seems that the only effect age has 
wrought on Ray is that he has a 
harder time performing his match- 
less miracles. 

Ray’s miracles have always in- 
cluded finding the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow. He has taken his 
title from the likes of such brawlers 
as Jake LaMotta, Bobo Olson, Randy 
Turpin, Gene Fullmer and Basilio. 
Not one of them can be labeled a 
patsy. With Turpin, Fullmer and 
Basilio, Ray played his particular 
variation of the old cat-and-mouse 
game by losing the first bout and 
then bouncing back to regain his 
coveted title the second time around. 
Each fight netted Ray a small for- 
tune. But, then, his Midas touch is 
a carry-over from his happy-go- 
lucky youth. 

As a Golden Glover many years 


MIRACLE MAN 
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Sugar Ray pulls assorted miracles out of his bag of tricks at almost every challenge. 


ago, Ray was returning from a Bear 
Mountain training camp to fight in 
the intercity championships. Bill 
Fritzenger, who was accompanying 
the boys on the ride, was sitting in 
his train compartment when there 
was a knock at his door. There 
stood Ray, sullen-faced. He put the 
bite on Fritzenger, President of the 
New York Daily News’ Welfare 
Association, for five dollars. Fritz- 
enger knew that the boys had been 
playing craps, and he didn’t like 
doing it, but he gave the persua- 
sive youngster the money on the 
promise that after it was gone Ray 
wouldn’t fool with the ivories for 
the rest of his time as a Golden 
Glover. Ray agreed. Fritz felt sure 
that Ray would lose the money and 
along with it, his urge to roll the 
dice. A smiling Ray came back an 
hour later. Without saying a word, 


he emptied his pockets of assorted 
silver and crumpled dollar bills. He 
had acquired a teenager’s fortune. 
Instead of losing, Ray had cleaned 
house, taking the loose change of 
fighters, trainers and porters alike. 

That’s the way it always has been 
with Robinson. He wins when he is 
least expected to. He has a hatful 
of miracles, and seemingly works 
them at will. 

With his million dollar personal- 
ity and his sparkling smile, Ray is 
one of the handsomest men in the 
ring. Twenty years of fighting have 
left him virtually unmarked. His 
senses are as keen as ever, and his 
sense of publicity improves with 
the years. There is much of the 
entertainer about Ray, and. he’s on 
stage all of his waking hours. But 
what keeps him going best of all is 
his working of miracles. 


SUGAR RAY ROBINSON 


BOB PETTIT 
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[DEFINING greatness has become 

one of the most flagrantly vio- 
lated practices in sportswriting. 
Constant misuse has reduced the 
term to a mere cliché. But there is 
nothing commonplace about the 
greatness of Bob Pettit, the bean- 
pole scoring machine of the St. 
Louis Hawks; his is a genuine and 
distinctive talent. And, like the true 
super-star that he is, Pettit has the 
faculty for rising to the occasion 
with a peak performance when it is 
needed the most, as he so conspic- 


POINTS BY PETTIT 


uously demonstrated in the final 
game of the 1957-58 NBA playoffs. 

Heroics such as he worked in 
helping the Hawks defeat the Bos- 
ton Celtics for the championship 
have been Pettit’s trademark ever 
since he came into the pro league 
in 1954. That year, as a hot-shot 
All-American from LSU, learning 
to adapt himself to the more de- 
manding style of the pros, Bob fin- 
ished fourth in the league in scor- 
ing. Then a newly-polished jump 
shot which was to make him the 
deadliest shooter in the NBA moved 
him swiftly to the top of the scor- 
ing tables in his sophomore year. 
Bob led the league in scoring, aver- 
age points per game and rebounds 
—and his status as an All-Star was 
firmly established. (He’s been named 
to the NBA’s All-Star team three 
times. ) 

Bob picked right up where he 
left off at the start of the 1956-57 
campaign, grabbing the lead in all 
the offensive departments worth 
mentioning, and he seemed headed 
for an even greater year. But, with 
about six weeks left to the race, he 
fractured a wrist during a hard 
game with Boston, and he was 
forced to play out the season with 
a cast on his arm. The injury cost 
him the scoring championship he 
had all but nailed down, and he 
settled for second place behind the 
Philadelphia Warriors’ Paul Arizin. 
With a healthy Pettit playing spec- 
tacular basketball, the Hawks 
fought all the way to the seventh 
game of the NBA finals before losing 
to the Celtics in double overtime. 

Pettit had an ordinary year—for 
him—in 1957-58. He came in third 
in both scoring, with 1,719 points, 
and in shooting average, with 24.6, 
and he was second to Bill Russell 
in rebounds, with 1,216. It was 
scarcely an unproductive year for 
Bob, but much of what he did went 
unnoticed with the emergence of 
new stars on the Hawks. Cliff Ha- 
gan and Win Wilfong took up much 


of the shooting slack, and with 
them, the Hawks became for the 
first time a more balanced team. The 
attack didn’t depend as heavily on 
Bob as it had in past seasons. He 
played with an ungainly brace pro- 
tecting a fractured finger for a 
month during the season, but this 
was no novelty to him by now. 

In the first round of the playofis 
last March, the Hawks, who had 
finished in first place in the Western 
division by a convincing margin, 
disposed of the Detroit Pistons in 
five games. Waiting next were the 
Celtics, called by many experts the 
the greatest collection of basketball 
talent ever assembled on one team. 
The first five games followed a see- 
saw pattern, with the Hawks get- 
ting the one-game edge. Then, in 
the sixth game, played appropriate- 
ly enough in St. Louis, with the 
Hawks needing just one victory to 
clinch the championship, Pettit put 
on the greatest one-man show since 
George Mikan ruled the pros. He 
rapped in an unbelievable 50 points 
on a dazzling variety of jumps, 
bullet one-handers, driving layups 
and tap-ins. And the Hawks won a 
110-109 thriller. Right from the 
opening tip-off, Bob, who had 
scored a modest 90 points in the 
five-game set against Detroit, was 
the game’s dominant player. He 
sank 19 field goals and made good 
on 12 free throws, and was a bull 
on defense, wrestling for rebounds 
off both backboards. He actually 
scored 19 of the Hawks’ last 21 
points, and it was his jump shot 
from the keyhole with a little over 
six minutes remaining that gave 
St. Louis a 95-93 lead that they 
never relinquished. With 16 sec- 
onds remaining, Pettit tapped in 
his last two-pointer, and when the 
final buzzer finally went off, the 
weary 6-9 center virtually was 
swallowed up by a mob of scream- 
ing, ecstatic Hawk fans. Their big 
guy had given them their first bas- 
ketball championship. 


Bob had, for him, an average 1957-58 season, but he was the difference in playoffs. 


ERNIE BANKS 
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The Cubs’ Skinny Big Man 


PROBABLY NO player in base- 
ball more completely symbolizes 
the subtle change that has taken 
place in the art of hitting home runs 
in recent years than Ernie Banks. 
The home-run hitter of yesteryear 
used to be a giant of a man—a Babe 
Ruth, a Lou Gehrig, a Jimmy Foxx 
or a Hank Greenberg. Even Mel Ott, 
the smallest of the great sluggers 
of the past, was stocky and broad 
shouldered. All of these gents looked 
like they could give the ball a ride, 
and, as it came up to them, they 
seemed to overpower it. They were 
big men, and when they walked 
to the plate, each carried a big bat 
—one that looked like a war club. 

But this is the age of the whip- 
lash bat. The players have dis- 
carded their heavy clubs in favor of 
slimmer, lighter models, on the 
theory that the speed with which 
you come around on the ball and 
the snap of your wrist will propel it 
farther than if you try to overpower 
it. No one today gets around on the 
ball any faster than Banks, the 
graceful shortstop of the Cubs, and 
if there are a few sluggers who hit 
the ball a little farther, surely no 
one hits it out of the park with quite 
the speed that he does. . 

“T don’t try to hit home runs when 
I’m up there,” he insists. “I just try 
to get my bat around in a hurry.” 
He does that, all right. 

Ernie, 6-1 and weighing 180 
pounds, is by no means a man who 
would impress you as being an un- 
derfed weakling. And yet he doesn’t 
have the huge frame or the bulging 
biceps of most of the young men 
whose names are listed along with 
his in the front rank of the majors’ 
outstanding home-run hitters each 
season. 

Then where does he get his power? 
He’s a strong, wiry boy with quick 
veflexes, sharp eyesight and one of 
the best pairs of wrists in the busi- 
ness. He has hit a total of 115 homers 
in the last three seasons, only eight 
less than the much more heralded 
Mickey Mantle. Speed—speed of 
arms and wrists, that is—is as much 
a part of hitting as it is of fielding 


Nobody, looking at Banks, would suspect he is one of the majors’ real home-run leaders. 


and running the bases. And speed 
is as much a part of hitting as 
brawn is. : 

Born in Dallas, Tex., on January 
31, 1931, Ernie never played an in- 
ning of minor-league ball. After he 
came out of the Army in 1953, he 
joined the Kansas City Monarchs, 
one of the most famous of all Negro 
teams. Somebody tipped off Wid 
Matthews, then boss of the Cubs, 
about this spectacular youngster, 
and Wid assigned one of his scouts 
to watch the Monarchs play. Wid 
purposely did not tell the scout 
that Banks was the player he was 
interested in. The scout dutifully 
watched the Monarchs and came 
back raving about “a kid named 
Banks. He’s ready to play in the 
majors right now.” 

The cautious Matthews sent an- 
other scout, Ray Blades, to watch 
Banks. Blades’ report was, ‘Wid, 
you’ve got to see this kid to be- 
lieve it.” And so the Cubs bought 
Ernie and a pitcher who never made 
the grade for a total price of $20,000. 


As the contract of Banks has since 
been unofficially valued at $500,000, 
it seems that the Cubs got them- 
selves a bargain. 

Ernie joined the Cubs late in 
1953 and batted .314 in ten games. 
He opened the next season as their 
regular shortstop and, in three of 
the last four seasons, hasn’t missed 
a game. But it’s his performances 
with a bat, not his endurance, which 
earned him his reputation. Banks 
hit 19 home runs in 1954, good 
power for a slightly-built young 
shortstop, but not anything to get 
really excited about—or to hint at 
his 1955 record. Then he slammed 
44 homers in °55, more than any 
other shortstop who ever lived, 
and he set another all-time mark 
by clouting five grand-slam homers 
in that one season. 

He’s still hitting homers. Though 
he dropped to 28 in 1956, he came 
back with 43 last year. Nobody can 
blame Ernie Banks for the way the 
Cubs finished in those seasons. He 
did his share. 


BUDDY WERNER 
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Skier From Steamboat Springs 


TEAMBOAT SPRINGS’ current 
claim to fame is that this Colo- 
rado town is the home of America’s 
number one Alpine skier, Wallace 
“Buddy” Werner. Buddy is perhaps 
the one man in the United States 
who has the necessary equipment to 
bring about an end to Austrian 
domination of skiing. 

Although he placed only 11th in 
the downhill race and 21st in the 
giant slalom at the 1956 Olympic 
Games, Werner has been steadily 
improving since then. Recently he 
combined his cat-like sense of bal- 
ance and rugged stamina to become 
the first American to win Switzer- 
land’s foremost skiing classic, the 
Lauberhorn Trophy at Wengen in 
the Swiss Alps. In the process, 21- 
year-old Buddy upset world cham- 
pion Toni Sailer in the downhill and 
slalom races. Then he turned back 
Sailer and other top skiers when he 
finished second in the downhill and 
third in the slalom for the best aver- 
age performance. It was the first 
time an American has taken a major 


America's best skier, Buddy Werner has a better th 


European combined prize. 

Werner was at a significant disad- 
vantage at this meet because he was 
skiing the courses for the first time 
while the Austrians and other Euro- 
pean competitors have been racing 
them almost since childhood. This 
can be quite a handicap; downhill 
racing involves considerable knowl- 
edge of the course. 

After the races, Sailer, triple gold 
medal winner in the 1956 Olympics, 
said, ‘“We have to look out for Wer- 
ner. He certainly has improved since 
1956 when we first saw him. I’d 
say that he is now the equal to us 
Austrians.” 

Werner’s phenomenal success, 
however, was no surprise to his 
teammates. They have known for 
years that Buddy’s talents on the 
slopes were more than ordinary. 
Few world ranking skiers have his 
willingness to point his skis straight 
down on even the steepest of in- 
clines. In the relatively open down- 
hill race, which has so few control 
gates that a straight line is usually 


an fair chance of beating the Austrians at their own specialty—Alpine skiing. 


the most successful, a great ma- 
jority of racers check their speed 
with an occasional ‘half-turn. ‘The 
trouble with Bud,” says his team- 
mate Tom Corcoran, ranked second 
among US men, “is that he just 
doesn’t believe in checking.” His 
style either sends Werner sprawling 
in the snow or speeding to victory. 
Of this habit, one of his coaches has 
said, ““Werner’s the only man who 
thinks he can gain three seconds in 
a fall.” It is just this free-wheeling 
technique and his comparative youth 
that makes Buddy a force to be 
reckoned with in world skiing 
circles. 

Because of his European compe- 
tition, Werner has picked up valu- 
able experience and learned certain 
subtleties of technique. He is now 
maintaining top form in anticipation 
of the 1960 Olympics. He thinks he 
has the right combination of skills 
to challenge the Austrian suprem- 
acy. He may even return to Steam- 
boat Springs with a couple of gold 
medals. 
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HERO OF THE SERIES 


“ayOU HAVE any regrets about 

winning those three Series 
games from the Yankees?” a fellow 
asked Lew Burdette early last spring 
at the Milwaukee Braves’ training 
base in Bradenton, Fla. 

“Well, I tell you,’ Burdette said, 
a twinkle lighting up his cold blue 
eyes. “I didn’t mind at all beating 
the Yankees three times, but it’s 
what happened afterwards. I’d just 
as soon face the Yankees any day 
in the week, but I don’t know if I 
ean stare another one of these fried 
chickens in the face.” 

The tall, rawboned, 31-year-old 
Burdette was speaking half in jest 
but he did have himself a winter on 
the rubber-chicken circuit. The 
handsome hero of the 1957 World 
Series was as much in demand for 
personal appearances as that roly 
poly Russian bear, Nikita Khrush- 
chev. Lew got offers—and accepted 
most of them—for speaking engage- 
ments all over the country; he en- 
dorsed products left and right; he 
even warbled (?) his way through 
a couple of songs for a record com- 
pany. It was a profitable but ex- 
hausting winter for the Yankee- 
killer. 

If Burdette never wins another 
blessed game for the Braves (perish 
forbid), he will be long remembered 
in the annals of baseball. His three 
victories over the Yankees—4-2, 
1-0, 5-0—were unprecedented in 
World Series history; you’d have to 
go back all the way to 1905 when 
Christy Mathewson pitched three 
shutouts against the Philadelphia 
Athletics, and that in the era of the 
dead ball. It will take some doing 
for a modern-day pitcher to match 
Burdette’s clutch performance. 

But Lew is hardly a one-shot per- 
former. For the last five years, he 
has been an indispensable member 
of the Braves’ pitching staff. In 1953 
he won 15, lost 5 for Milwaukee. The 
following year his record was 15-14, 
then 13-8, 19-10 and 17-9 in the 
pennant-winning year. And in 1956 
he led the league in earned-run ay- 
erage with a 2.71. All through his 
major-league career, the 6-2, 190- 


pounder has been a class pitcher. 

He doesn’t do it with mirrors, 
either. He doesn’t even do it with 
a fast ball. Lew’s fast ball is slow 
by major-league standards, but he 
has a sharp curve, a sinker, and a 
slider; and he can throw at varying 
speeds overhand, three-quarters or 
sidearm. And he constantly keeps 
the ball low, making the hitters 
whack it into the dirt. There are 
also those who say he possesses one 
other pitch, popularly known as the 
spitter. 

Ever since his first years with the 
Braves, the opposition has from 
time to time accused Lew of throw- 
ing the illegal pitch. Jackie Rob- 
inson once was heard to mutter, 
“He’s got the best spitter I ever 
saw,” and Robinson should know, 
since he played side by side with a 
pretty good, self-confessed wet-ball 
thrower, Preacher Roe. Opposed to 
Roe and other National League au- 
thorities like Birdie Tebbetts (who, 
day in and day out, is the most vocal 
of Lew’s critics) are such people as 
Leo Durocher, who once said, “All 
the time I watched Burdette pitch 
from the dugout and from the coach- 
ing lines, I never caught him throw- 
ing the spitter and I never could be 
sure he was doctoring the ball. You’d 
think they’d be able to catch him 
if he was doing it.” For his part, 
Lew has denied the accusation in 
every way possible. But he hasn't 
let it get him down. “Let them think 
I throw the spitter,’ he says. “My 
goodness, it’s the best pitch I have 
now even if I don’t throw it.” 

Behind much of this talk lies pure 
sour grapes and envy over Lew’s 
pitching talents. The pride of Nitro, 
West Va., (where he was born on 
November 22, 1926) has been throw- 
ing most of his life. As a boy he used 
to keep his arm in shape by heaving 
rocks through plate-glass windows. 
He grew out of that stage, though, 
and at the University of Richmond 
he was a freshman sensation. Orig- 
inally, Lew wanted to be a coach 
but major-league scouts got after 
him and he quit school in his sopho- 
more year and signed to play for the 


A sharp-breaking sinker plus heebie-jeebie 
mannerisms have led some people to 
accuse Burdette of throwing a spitter. 


New York Yankees. Much, justi- 
fiably, has been made of the fact 
that the Yankees had him but let 
him go. Burdette reported to the 
Yankees in spring training of 1951 
after completing a successful minor- 
league apprenticeship. But he caught 
cold right off and the doctor gave 
him penicillin. Lew reacted violently 
to the drug and was quite sick for 
a while. The Yankees decided this 
was too frail a creature to become 
a true Yankee, a judgment general 
manager George Weiss and his col- 
leagues have cause to rue these days 
as they look out at Yankee Stadium 
and see no world championship flag 
fluttering in the breeze. 


LEW BURDETTE 


TONI SAILER 
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SWIFT ON THE SLALOM 


ONI SAILER skis down a moun- 

tainside and swivels through a 
slalom course faster and with better 
form than anyone in the world. The 
handsome Austrian dominates world 
skiing much the same way the New 
York Yankees dominate the Amer- 
ican League. 

An Alpine ski expert, sports editor 
of a Swiss newspaper, considers 
Sailer “. . . the most self-assured 
skier in the world.” After watching 
Toni practice early this season, the 
expert wrote: ‘He takes the courses 
with amazing ease, jumping when- 
ever he has to jump, rounding the 


turns without any effort. Often it 
looks as if he is flying. His arms are 
half-extended, his body erect. He is 
loosely jointed, but built like a 
spring—a posture which permits 
him to absorb all the shocks.” 
Sailer first set the ski world on 
fire when he scored an unprecedent- 
ed triple-gold-medal triumph in the 
1956 Winter Olympics at the Alpine 
town of Cortina. He swept the 
downhill, slalom and giant slalom 
events, an unmatched feat. In recog- 
nition of his achievement, the Aus- 
trian government awarded him the 
Golden Cross of Merit, the highest 


medal the country can present. 

Sailer, 23 in November, has been 
able to capitalize on his success, a 
rarity for an amateur athlete. Skiing 
is the national sport of Austria and 
he is something of a Mickey Mantle 
over there. He has already made one 
motion picture and more are in the 


. works. Two songs that he has re- 


corded have become big commercial 
successes. This activity, however, 
hasn’t kept him from maintaining 
peak condition at his training head- 
quarters in Cervinia. Earlier this 
year, he beat all comers, including 
American ace Buddy Werner, by 
easily taking the giant slalom, the 
downhill and the world combination 
title at a championship meet at Bad 
Gastein. This, combined with his 
Olympic feats, established him as 
the greatest of today’s skiers. With 
his peak still three or four years 
away, the one-time journeyman 
plumber is looking for a repeat in 
the 1960 Olympics. Discussing the 
upcoming Games, Toni, in his Tyro- 
lean dialect, said, “There is always 
the question of luck. Everything de- 
pends upon so many factors: the 
weather, the condition of the snow, 
one’s own condition, and—in the 
slalom—whether one has memorized 
the course sufficiently well to know 
its pitfalls.” He hesitates to answer 
questions about who his closest com- 
petitor might be. “I’d rather not 
say,” he hedged. “They are all my 
friends. Buddy Werner will be razor 
sharp and tough to beat. Of course, I 
would like to win. But, I’m also 
aware that there comes a time for 
every sportsman to be second, third 
or even last. Moreover, in most of 
the Alpine races, each one of the 
first ten is of almost equal world 
class. Thus, even if I should lose, I 
still will be in some very good com- 
pany.” 

More likely, though, Toni will fin- 
ish ahead of that ‘‘good company.” 


Austrian skier Toni Sailer, a triple medal 
winner at the 1956 Winter Olympics, has 
no peer on the difficult Alpine slopes. 


FLOYD PATTERSON 
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The Invisible Champion 


5 EE HAS never been any doubt 
about Floyd Patterson’s ability. 
Right from the start everybody who 
saw him predicted that some day he 
would be the heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, just as everybody 
who saw Sugar Ray Robinson as a 
Golden Glover predicted eventual 
greatness for him. There can be no 
advantage gained from saying “I 
told you so” when the whole world 
was saying the same thing. 

It would have been much tougher 
to predict the singular behavior of 
Patterson and his manager, Cus 
D’Amato, after Floyd won the title 
by knocking out Archie Moore in 
Chicago on November 30, 1956. Cus, 
a struggling and obscure manager 
and gymnasium operator for a num- 
ber of years, had the inside track on 
Floyd when the brilliant young 
boxer went off to fight in the 1952 
Olympics at Helsinki. Cus met him 
on his return (after Floyd had won 
the middleweight title there) and 
announced that he would manage 
Patterson when the boy turned pro- 
fessional. 

There can be no doubt that 
D’Amato handled Patterson master- 
fully. “I’m a scientific manager,” 
Cus will tell you, ‘‘and I selected 
every opponent for Floyd the same 
way a scientist selects the ingredi- 
ents for some concoction he is work- 
ing on. I wanted to see how he 
would do against every type of 
opposition.” 

But, while steering Floyd toward 
a shot at the heavyweight title, Cus 
was also having some battles of his 
own. He was incensed at the “mo- 
nopoly” which the International 
Boxing Club held on the game and, 
seeing himself in the guise of a 
crusader who would free the sport 
from the IBC’s clutches, he rushed 
at that mighty organization like Don 
Quixote tilting at his windmills. 

Floyd passed every test his man- 
ager put in his path, and when 
Rocky Marciano gave up his crown 
and went into retirement, Patterson 
was one of the three leading con- 
tenders for the championship. The 
other two were Hurricane Jackson 


and the ageless Archie Moore. 

“D’ Amato did one of the best man- 
aging jobs of our time,” another 
veteran manager said some time 
ago. “The IBC wanted Patterson and 
Jackson to fight on a regular TV 
night at the Garden. They would 
have gotten only the $4,000 tele- 
vision fee each. Jackson’s manager 
was willing to accept it. But D’Ama- 
to held out, even when some other 
interested parties began to say that 
he and his fighter were afraid of 
Jackson. Well, Cus held out and he 
got what he had been asking for— 
a television fee of $40,000.” 

Well, as everybody knows, Pat- 
terson beat the Hurricane, and then 
went on to knock out Moore and 
clinch his claim to the title. But, as 
Marciano, talking about Patterson, 
said recently, “Floyd is everything 
a great champion should be—except 
busy.” 

It seems that when the title was 
safely in his fighter‘s hands, D’Ama- 
to marched bravely forth to do 
battle with the IBC. He felt that 
this group, the most powerful pro- 
motional organization in the game, 
had treated him and a lot of other 
people in a shabby manner. Evi- 
dently believing that the man who 
controls the heavyweight champion 
controls boxing, Cus announced that 
he would have nothing to do with 
any bouts promoted by the IBC, and 
he later enlarged upon that state- 
ment by saying that he would have 
nothing to do with any fighters or 
managers who dealt with the IBC. 
(Cus neglected to mention that even 
he and his fighter came under that 
edict, because Patterson had won 
the championship from Moore in an 
IBC-promoted bout.) 

Anyway, Cus set up his own pro- 
moters and let Floyd defend the title 
twice last summer, once against the 
defenseless Hurricane Jackson (who 
was reputed to be owned by the 
IBC) and against Pete Rademacher, 
the celebrated amateur and Olympic 
champion who was making his pro- 
fessional debut. 

And then Cus took his 23-year- 
old champion, wrapped him in 


a 


He has the ability to be a great champ, 
but was hidden away after stopping Pete 
Rademacher and Hurricane Jackson. 


mothballs and tissue paper and 
stowed him carefully away in a 
rural hideout. True, he did make 
one trip to England in the reported 
hope of fighting the British champ, 
who had been certified as untainted 
by the IBC influence. Then the 
Englishman (Joe Erskine) got him- 
self stiffened by a Norwegian, and 
one prospective opponent was 
stricken from the list. But Cus has 
said that he will come up with a 
challenger for Floyd, even if he has 
to talk Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom 
into making a comeback. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a heavy- 
weight champion. But you can’t 
prove it by the boxing public. 
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OMPETITIVE sports, which are 
supposed to link athletes in some 
common band, have never been able 
to recruit and hold Parry O’Brien, 
the handsome shot-putting virtuoso 
from southern California. O’Brien 
is a soloist in the strictest possible 
sense. Everything in his competitive 
makeup underscores his unflinching 
individuality. Possibly because he 
performs his specialty alone in the 
middle of a seven-foot ring, his 
uniqueness stands out, but with 
Parry it goes even deeper than that. 
This is not to say that he is the 
only man who ever devoted himself 
completely to an athletic goal, but 
it is doubtful that anyone ever went 
about it with quite the consuming 
determination he brings to the shot 
put. For more than half his life, it 
has been Parry’s dream to hurl the 
16-pound steel ball as far as it is 
humanly possible to do. To this end, 
he honed himself into a spectacu- 
larly coordinated athlete who has 
been able to put the shot no less 
than 54 feet as many as 150 times 
in practice, and 60 feet or better 
almost every time he steps into the 
ring in actual competition. He does 
it with as rigid a physical and 
mental development program as 
was ever devised. He has lifted 
weights and done other wrenching 
exercises to build up his body to its 
present dimensions of six feet, three 
inches, and 240 pounds. He studied 
countless books on the art of putting 
the shot, and he took up physics 
and aerodynamics to increase his 
knowledge on how objects propel 
through space for maximum dis- 
tance. He became a student of Yoga 
and goaded himself into great ef- 
forts by reciting positive-thinking 
phrases which read like advertising 
slogans. Parry practically mesmer- 
izes himself into total effort every 
time he goes out, with such pet reso- 
lutions as “dig deep into what you 
might call an inner reserve of 
strength,” and “you’ve got to be 
keyed up to the point where every- 
thing about you is so taut it might 
break. You’ve got to be mentally 
ready to make the toss. You’ve got 


The world's first 60-foot shot-putter, 
Parry won gold medals in the 1952 and 
*56 Olympics. He's made the shot popular. 


to get nervous, get your blood flow- 
ing hot. Your heart has got to go 
like a trip hammer. I try to whip 
myself into a frenzy. When I’m 
ready for a toss, I’m in a different 
world.” 

It was in 1951 that Parry made 
his first revolutionary imprint on 
shot-putting by completely revers- 
ing the conventional method of re- 
leasing the ball. Instead of facing 
the direction of the toss, Parry 
discovered that greater energy and 
power could be unleashed by keep- 
ing his back to the line of flight, 
crouching low with the left leg 
stretching behind him, then sudden- 
ly uncoiling in a 180-degree turn 
so that the ball virtually exploded 
out of his grip. The results left 
spectators gasping, and forced prac- 


tically every other shot-putter in 
the world to adopt the new tech- 
nique. Parry had tried out his new 
technique in the 1952 Olympics at 
Helsinki and set a new record of 57 
feet, one and a half inches. He 
made even greater strides upon his 
return home, until, finally, in May, 
1954, in the same week that Roger 
Bannister shattered the four-minute 
mile, Parry heaved the shot 60 feet 
for the first time. He did 60 feet, 
11 inches in the 1956 Olympics at 
Melbourne, which won him his 
second gold medal, and has since 
improved his world record to better 
than 63 feet. Having been defeated 
only once in competition in the last 
four years, Parry is conceded the 
shot-put championship whenever he 
enters a meet. 

But Parry has brought the shot 
put out of the dark ages in one other 
respect, too. With his robust good 
looks, his new-fangled twist-and- 
turn technique and his herculean 
heaves, he covered this once color- 
less event with glamor. Now when 
Parry and the other “whales” per- 
form, it is not in the dark corners of 
the arenas, but in the warm rays of 
a spotlight bearing down on them. 
The shot is a box-office event now. 

For all of his glittering accom- 
plishments, Parry probably got his 
proudest salute from William Parry 
O’Brien, Sr., his father. The elder 
O’Brien, an outstanding football and 
baseball star in his youth, raised his 
son to follow in his footsteps. Parry 
became a solid enough high school 
fullback to attract numerous college 
offers, but he quickly soured on the 
sport when he was a freshman at 
USC. He began to concentrate more 
and more on the shot, to his father’s 
growing disappointment. But, fol- 
lowing his performance in the West 
Coast Relays in 1953, when Parry 
set a new record with a toss of 59 
feet, three-fourths of an _ inch, 
O’Brien Sr. said, “I’ve got to hand 
it to him. He gave up football for 
something that’s mostly hard work 
and no fun, and he made himself the 
best there is at it.” That’s probably 
why Parry remains on top. 


CATCHING 


EVEN BEFORE the grievous trag- 
edy which cost Roy Campanella 
the remaining years of his illustrious 
baseball career, it had been becom- 
ing patently clear that his position 
as the National League’s No. 1 
catcher was being seriously chal- 
lenged by a bullnecked young re- 
ceiver from the Tennessee back 
country. His name was Ed Bailey, he 
gave his address as Strawberry 
Plains, and he jarred pitchers’ rev- 
eries by the enormous distances he 
could hit home runs out of a funny, 
lopsided batting stance. Campy’s ac- 
cident only served to make Bailey’s 
superiority over the rest of the field 
more clear-cut. 

It is one of baseball’s most per- 
sistent truths that the great ones 
eventually must fade, and, let’s face 
it, Campanella had been on top 
close to ten years after coming to 
the big leagues at the advanced age 
of 27. Campy celebrated his last 
great year in 1955, when he batted 
.318, hit 32 home runs and was 
named the Most Valuable Player in 
the National League for the third 
time. Bailey spent most of 1955 at 
San Diego, where his .282 batting 
average earned him a return ticket 
to Cincinnati, where he had sipped 
a couple of cups of coffee in previ- 
ous trials. The following year, when 
Campanella, aging and broken- 
handed, tailed off to .219, Bailey 
was coming the other way, and 
moving fast. 

Ed hit the majors like a comet in 
1956. The Redlegs, loading their 
lineup that year with such damag- 
ing sluggers as Ted Kluszewski, Gus 
Bell, Wally Post and Frank Robin- 
son, equalled the record for most 
home runs hit by a team in one 
season (221) set by the 1948 Giants. 
Bailey contributed heavily to the 
cannon fire. He batted an even .300 
in 118 ball games, and drove in 75 
runs, almost half of them coming 
on his 28 homers (a new club record 
for catchers, incidentally). The fans 
that year picked Ed as the starting 


catcher for the National League in 
the All-Star game. 

Because catching is the most de- 
manding defensive position on a 
ball club, the front offices generally 
resist rushing up rookie receivers 
before their time. They prefer to 
play a game of watchful waiting. 
So, as a general rule, catchers spend 
longer periods of apprenticeship in 
the minors than other players do. 
By the time Ed was ready for the 
big leagues, he had been tutored 
by some fine ex-major-league catch- 
ers—by Luke Sewell, who was 
managing Cincinnati when Ed 
trained with them in 1950, and who 
painstakingly taught him the vari- 
ous positions behind the plate, and 
by Walker Cooper, who showed him 
how to hang out the signs and how 
to slow down the pitchers when they 
worked too fast. In 1955, he at- 
tended the finishing school con- 
ducted by that sly old catcher, 
Birdie Tebbetts, who was then 
managing the Redlegs. Birdie was 
wise enough to know that the thing 
which separates good catchers from 
great ones is their ability with the 
bat. Once he was convinced that 
Ed could do the job with the big 
mitt, Birdie, a .270 lifetime hitter 
in the majors, went to work on a 
few of Ed’s batting flaws. Tebbetts 
noticed that Bailey’s tendency to 
cut too hard gave his swing a hitch. 
He got Ed to lower his bat so that 
it was slightly below shoulder level 
and was held cocked back like a 
slingshot. If not for a last-second 
adjustment Ed makes as the pitch 
rides in, you would expect every- 
thing he hit to be uppercutted. The 
stance may look funny, but it has 
produced abundant results. 

It would be a breach of baseball 
folklore for anybody who comes 
from a place like Strawberry Plains, 
Tenn., to be an ordinary, colorless 
ballplayer. Ed follows the script. 
He is a refreshing baseball charac- 
ter, perhaps not in the Li’] Abner 
sense that Vinegar Bend Mizell is, 


Bailey set a Cincinnati club record for catchers when he smashed 28 home runs in 1956. 


ED BAILEY 
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FOR CINCINNATI 


but he’s good-humored and he 
speaks his mind with unabashed 
frankness. “Strawberry is a real 
big city,” he will tell you. “It’s got 
a thousand people in it.” He’s a joy 
around the batting cage before a 
game, exchanging good-natured ribs 
with opposing players. Once, before 
a night game in Brooklyn, he 
taunted Duke Snider about over- 
shifting on him too much toward 
right-center field. “One of these 
days I’m gonna see the. number on 
your back,” he warned Duke. That 
very night, Ed slashed a ball into 
left-center field and the Duke had 
to chase it to the wall. ‘‘See, I told 
you guys I’d do it,” he said to Pee 
Wee Reese as he pulled into second 
base, a mischievous grin creasing his 
face. “It doesn’t surprise me much,” 
Reese replied seriously. ““There’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t do that 
often. You’re certainly a good 
enough hitter.” And so he is. 


ROBIN ROBERTS 
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DuRW G THE YEARS that Robin 
Roberts was piecing together one 
of the most brilliant mound careers 
of this or any other generation, he 
worked unencumbered by fancy 
pitches, fancy talk, or fancy histri- 
onics. He had no gimmicks, no trick 
pitches, no sideshow routine. The 
word might make Robin wince a 
little, but what he has had can best 
be described as pure pitching style. 
He got by on a good fast ball, a good 
curve, a fair change-up and in- 
credible control. His curve, a thing 
of beauty as it crackled across the 
plate, used to baffle hitters because 
of the different ways it broke, and 
people accused Robin of throwing a 
secret slider. Now, most pitchers 
would be overjoyed to have some- 
thing extra going for them (even if 
it were only an imagined asset). 
Take, for example, Lew Burdette, 
who accepts the popular theory that 
he throws a spitter, but says it’s his 
best pitch not because he throws it 
but because batters think he does. 
But Roberts isn’t one to gild a lily. 
He frankly proclaimed that he 
doesn’t throw a slider, that he 
would never dare to throw one for 
fear of risking an injury to his arm. 
He just got along on the staples, he 
insisted. So long as Robin went 
along at his 20-win-a-season pace, 
the boys were willing to go along 
with his denial. What difference 
did it make what you threw so long 
as you were winning? 

But when the good days suddenly 
clouded up in 1956, they stopped 
speculating on whether Robin had 
an extra pitch or not, and began 
insisting that he needed one. In 
56, Roberts failed to win at least 
20 games for the first time in seven 
seasons, winning 19 and dropping a 
league high of 18 games. What’s 
more, he was even more charitable 
than usual in the gopher-ball de- 
partment; he was tagged for 46 
home runs that season, another 
league-leading statistic. The friend- 
lier elements of the press said it was 
an off-year for Robin. But no one 
had an excuse when he followed 
this up last year with ten victories 


Roberts has remained steadfast in his de- 
cision not to develop a new pitch. He in- 
sists he can still get by on his old stuff. 


and 22 losses (high total in the 
majors) and gave up 40 homers. 

The general consensus after that 
was that Robbie badly needed a new 
pitch to go with his fading fast ball, 
or face baseball oblivion. It was 
unreasonable to figure that he was 
washed up at the age of 31, but it 
was reasonable to assume that a 
pitcher who had worked more than 
300 innings a season for six con- 
secutive years had given his arm 
more than its fair share of abuse. 
“Roberts is a 30-year-old pitcher 
with a 40-year-old arm,” Birdie 
Tebbetts said. 

So Robbie needed a new pitch, 
said everyone except the pitcher 
himself. “‘Get a new pitch, get a 
new pitch,” he said with obvious 
irritation. “That’s all I’ve been 
hearing. What new pitch? I still 
haven’t heard anybody tell me what 
specific pitch I should get. They 
tell me to brush back hitters, to do 
this, to do that, and I can’t. I have to 
pitch the only way I can.” 

Part of his steam was directed 


back to his manager, Mayo Smith, 
who had been making none-too- 
subtle references to Robin’s stub- 
bornness. “Robbie may not believe 
it,” Smith said, “but he’s gone back 
quite a ways. You just don’t see 
that good pitch with Roberts any 
more. The hitters just free wheel. 
He’s got to come up with a new 
pitch; he’s got to become a cutie. 
He’s got to do all these things be- 
cause a pitcher who wants to keep 
on winning must turn to something 
else when they hit his best stuff.’ 

Whether or not all those years of 
heavy duty, of starting a game one 
day and relieving in another the 
next, really had taken excessive 
toll of Roberts’ arm, we'll never 
know for sure. The evidence seems 
to weigh heavily against him. But 
Robin remained adamant, and when 
the 1958 season began, he was pitch- 
ing the same old way. Only, hap- 
pily, he was winning again. And 
when he wasn’t winning, he was los- 
ing those 3-2 affairs, games in which 
another hit for the Phillies could 
have turned the score around. The 
papers treated it mildly, not want- 
ing to call it a comeback prema- 
turely. But Roberts was convinced 
he was in tune again. The soreness 
that had plagued his arm off and on 
in past years seemed to have dis- 
appeared. He had been confident 
all along that he would be the same 
old Roberts again in 58. “The rea- 
son I’m optimistic about this sea- 
son,” he told a sportswriter, “is that 
it seemed to me in my last few 
starts last September, the rhythm 
was better than it had been all sea- 
son and that I had the good fast one 
when I needed it. I’ll admit I don’t 
throw as many fast ones as I used 
to, but when the rhythm is right, I 
can still fire.” 

“We'll certainly go all the way 
with Robbie,’ Mayo Smith said. 
“With his record and what he’s done 
for this club, you’ve got to go with 
him and not just throw him out the 
window.” How can you throw any- 
body who has collected almost 200 
lifetime victories out the window 
until his arm falls off? 


BILL SHARMAN 
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Shooter For The Celtics 


OrXE EVENING, just before the 
start of a Boston Celtic basket- 
ball game, Bob Cousy looked over 
at Bill Sharman taking one-handed 
set shots and said to a writer near- 


by: ‘‘There’s a real pro. He kills you, . 


and he does it with desire.” 

That, people who know him in- 
sist, is Bill Sharman’s secret for suc- 
cess. A talented basketball player 
ever since his days at the University 
of Southern California, Bill has es- 
tablished himself as a perennial All- 
Star in the National Basketball As- 
sociation and the key point-getter 
for the Celtics because he works 
hard to improve himself. Now. 30 
years old, the dangerous age for 
leg-weary pro basketball players, 
Sharman figures to last longer in 
the NBA than fellows three and 
four years younger. “Bill is always 
in perfect physical shape,” says his 
coach, Red Auerbach. ‘Whatever 
the rest of us do, he will take a long 
nap before every game. And just as 
we are ready to head for the arena, 
he will stop for a cup of tea and a 
chocolate bar.” 

A fervently dedicated athlete, Bill 
is the first Celtic out for practice 
and the last one off the court. His 
own trainer, he is always fit to go 
48 minutes of play. His legs are 
sturdy and durable, his stamina re- 
markable, his body strong. Now in 
his ninth season with the pros, Bill 
is shooting better than he ever did. 
He seems to require less and less 
room to get off his assortment of 
jump shots. “He’s learned to shoot 
between their fingertips,” one team- 
mate says. In the impressive ar- 
rangement of talent on the Celtics, 
Bill’s job is to shoot and hit, and 
that he does. Most of his shots are 
taken from within the 20-foot line, 
all soft, looping heaves that seem 
to slide through the basket without 
disturbing any of the strings. Ac- 
cording to coach Auerbach, Bill’s 
shooting skill comes from “his abil- 
ity to hold an object like a basket- 


ball in his hand, and judge instan- 
taneously its weight, the distance 
to the target, and the are needed 
to get the object through the target. 
This judgment is a gift, and Shar- 
man has it, much more than do most 
shooters.” 

Bill, of course, has always been 
a shooter. His last year at USC, he 
broke Hank Luisetti’s Pacific Coast 
Conference scoring record. In the 
NBA, he once hit 50 foul shots in a 
row to set a league record, only to 
go off on another stretch, this time 
of 55 in a row, to break the record. 
Several seasons ago, in Philadelphia, 
he hit on nine consecutive field- 
goal attempts. That is known as 
breaking the game wide open. In 
the All-Star game two seasons back, 
he dropped in a shot from 70 feet 
out, the longest shot ever made at 
Boston Garden. 

More and more, his shooting has 
forced other clubs into setting up 
special defenses. The St. Louis 
Hawks, for example, try to stop his 
jump shot by putting a bigger man 
on him or by having a shorter man 
rush to within inches of his toes. 
This way, the Hawks figure, Bill 
will back away, fake the defender 
or drive around him—but will not 
be taking his best shot. 

As much as he is a shooter and a 
hard worker. Bill is at least that 
much an aggressive competitor. 
When he is moving, with or with- 
out the ball, toward the basket, 
nothing else disturbs his concen- 
tration. A slight smile comes to his 
face, and a busyness to his hands 
which, on occasion, causes him to 
shove an opponent and has pro- 
duced a fair number of fights. But 
he is a tough little man out there. 
If you shove him, he shoves back. 
Sometimes, he shoves first. But 
when the game is over, he has the 
happy, and perhaps vital, faculty 
for forgetting the heat and pressure 
of the somewhat rough contact sport. 

Married at 18 when he graduated 


With his remarkable soft touch, Bill gets the points for the talented Boston offense. 


from high school, a proud father at 
19 just before he entered the Navy, 
Bill and his wife Hleana now have 
three children, and, since last year 
when he became a golf pro during 
the summers, a year-round home 
in Boston. Up to three years ago, 
Bill spent his summers playing 
baseball in the Dodger chain, hitting 
a steady .300 in the high minors, 
showing good defensive skill in the 
outfield, almost making it a couple 
of times with the parent club, and 
finally giving up the sport to devote 
all his time to basketball. The Cel- 
tics were happy over his retirement, 
of course. They now had him full 
time. And a full-time shooting Bill 
Sharman is worth having. 


RICHIE ASHBURN 
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Singles, Singles & Singles 


VERYBODY UNDERRATES 
Richie Ashburn, the Phillies’ 
centerfielder, except the other seven 
teams in the National League. 
“Sure,” they say, ‘all he hits is sin- 
gles. But remember, singles can win 
ball games, too. What’s more, he 
beats you more ways than one. He 
eatches anything in sight in center. 
And he’s a menace once he gets on.” 
Richie, a ten-year man in the 
majors, is one of the best hitters in 
baseball and one of the most over- 
looked. The reason is that he doesn’t 
hit the long ball. It’s not very often 
that he slugs a ball into the bleachers 
to break up a game. But he will win 
games for manager Mayo Smith by- 
squeezing home a run with a well- 
placed bunt or by running out an 
infield hit, stealing second and then 
hooksliding home on a short single. 
More important, he gets on base by 
spraying singles with surprising 


frequency. Those little singles add 
up. Some people even forget that 
Richie’s lifetime National League 
batting average of .312 is second 
only to Musial, for five-year men. 

It all started for Ashburn back in 
1948 when the 21-year-old young- 
ster came to the Phillies’ Clear- 
water, Fla. training camp with just 
two seasons of experience in or- 
ganized ball behind him (with 
Utica of the Eastern League). 
Neither he nor the Philadelphia 
management expected the tow- 
headed blond to make the varsity. 
Then a pebble got in the way. Harry 
Walker, the veteran flychaser who 
had led the league in batting the 
year before, had the center field 
spot all sewn up. In an exhibition 
game Harry began to slide in a close 
play at home plate. He saw the now 
famous pebble and attempted to 
halt his slide, twisting his ankle. 


The injury, although a minor one, 
was enough for manager Ben Chap- 
man to want Walker to rest for a 
couple of days so as not to risk los- 
ing the services of his star hitter. 
Chapman wanted someone from his 
“B” squad to fill in for Walker. He 
asked coach Ben Bengough, ‘‘Any- 
body who can play center field in 
your bunch?” 

Bengough replied, ‘That kid Ash- 
burn should be able to fill in for a 
couple of games.’”’ Ashburn has been 
the Phils’ regular centerfielder from 
then,to now. In his freshman year, 
Richie burned up the league with a 
.333 average, running off with the 
“Rookie of the Year” award. Since 
then, the five-foot, ll-inch, 175- 
pound speedster has put together an 
enviable record, beginning this sea- 
son with a total of 1,852 hits. 

For seven of his ten seasons with 
the Phils, he has made 400 or more 
putouts in the outfield, establishing 
a major-league record. Ex-Pirate 
manager Billy Meyer; after watch- 
ing him play, once said, “This guy’s 
the greatest centerfielder I ever saw. 
No one would compare any center- 
fielder with Tris Speaker, but I 
never saw Tris go further after a fly 
ball than Richie goes.” Richie’s 
arm, though no cannon, still com- 
mands respect. It was Richie who 
saved the flag for the Phillies in the 
final and deciding game of the 1950 
season, against the Dodgers. It was 
the last of the ninth and the score 
was tied with Cal Abrams on sec- 
ond. Duke Snider looped a single to 
center and Cal lit out for home. 
Ashburn grabbed the ball on one 
bounce and fired home to catch the 
surprised Abrams by a city block. 
The Whiz Kids went on to clinch 
the pennant in the next inning. 

Richie is hoping he can add an- 
other .300 or better average to his 
record this season, even if all his 
hits are singles. They count, too. 


Underrated Richie Ashburn doesn't hit 
the long ball. He just beats you with 
his speed and ability to spray singles. 


DOLPH SCHAYES 
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THE NATS’ ONE-MAN GANG 


WirtHout THE services of Dolph 

Schayes the Syracuse Nationals 
of the National Basketball Associa- 
tion would in all likelihood be per- 
ennial cellar-dwellers. The Nats 
count on big Dolph to do their heavy 
scoring, the rough work under the 
boards, and the setting up of plays. 
Dolph’s talents in the round-ball 
game make him a virtual one-man 
gang. Quietly and without much 
ballyhoo, the six-foot, eight-inch, 
220-pound athlete has overtaken 
George Mikan for the all-time lead 
in total points scored in the NBA. 
Mikan retired with 11,764 points to 
his credit; Schayes has 12,565 going 
into the 1958-59 season. Each time 
he sinks a basket, he is breaking his 
own career record. He also holds 
the distinction of being named to 
the league’s All Star team for nine 
consecutive seasons. And yet he 
has established these impressive 
marks without once leading the 
NBA in any major department, 
scoring or rebounding. He just does 
very well in every phase of the 
game. 

Now 30, Dolph’s remarkably con- 
sistent good work can be traced back 
to the days when he was an over- 
sized kid and his father was a red- 
hot sports enthusiast. With this com- 
bination, Dolph soon found himself 
playing a lot of basketball in the 
school yards around his Bronx, N.Y. 
neighborhood. At first, when he 
was playing for De Witt Clinton 
High School, he wasn’t too enthusi- 
astic about the game. During his 
varsity days at New York Univer- 
sity, he began to regard the game a 
bit more seriously when the thought 
of playing for pay became a possi- 
bility. During his senior year at 
NYU Dolph scored an unspectacular 
13.7 points per game, his best aver- 
age in four years of varsity play. He 
had been considered a work horse 
of the team, but wasn’t the offensive 
threat that Don Forman and Sid 
Tannenbaum were. When Dolph 
graduated in 1948, not yet 20 years 
old, only a few pro clubs were inter- 
ested. His college work hadn’t been 
that sturdy. But then, he was still a 


Whether it’s scoring, rebounding or play- 
making, Dolph Schayes does the job for 
Syracuse. He is a fine all-around player. 


kid, with plenty to learn. 

He signed with the Nats for a 
simple enough reason—they offered 
him the most money, $500 more than 
did the home-town Knicks. The 
Nats couldn’t have been happier 
with their price paid; the Knicks 
couldn’t have been sadder, espe- 
cially considering their failure to 
make the playoffs three years in a 
row now, and their continual in- 
ability to win the NBA champion- 
ship, although they used to come 
very close. With a player like 
Schayes on their side, averaging his 
20 points a game and taking down 
the rebounds (and being a local boy 
to boot), the Knicks would certainly 
have made it. 

“Our failure to win a champion- 
ship can be traced directly to our 
not getting Schayes,” says Ned Irish, 
boss of the Knicks. “We've always 


missed because we never had a man 
who could average around 20 points 
a game. I never told this before, 
but I had a deal on the fire to buy 
the Syracuse franchise eight years 
ago and merge it with the Knicks. 
I thought the team would fold, and 
I wanted to grab Schayes before he 
was put on the market. The deal 
fell through at the last minute when 
the people in Syracuse dug up fresh 
money, or fresh courage. 

“T was still so high on Schayes 
two seasons ago that I offered three 
first-stringers for him—Dick Mc- 
Guire, Harry Gallatin and Sweet- 
water Clifton. I don’t blame Syra- 
cuse for turning down the trade. 
Schayes has been holding the team 
together for years. He’s the only 
player close to Bob Pettit as a one- 
man powerhouse.” 

It is Schayes’ versatility that leads 
seasoned basketball observers such 
as Irish to rate him so highly. He 
is perhaps the last of the old two- 
handed set-shot artists. But, that’s 
not the game he enjoys playing 
most, nor is it his most effective 
weapon. It is his hard-driving lay- 
ups and rough-and-tumble_ re- 
bounding that make him the bread 
and butter man of the Nats. He at- 
tributes a large degree of his ag- 
gressiveness to Al Cervi, the former 
playing-manager at Syracuse. 
“There never was a competitor like 
Al,” Schayes says. “He always told 
me, ‘You’ve got to go into every 
game like a rookie fighting for eat- 
ing money.’” Dolph is always high 
up in the statistics with free 
throws, assists and field goal per- 
centage. His all-around playing 
ability led Vince Boryla, former 
Knick coach, to say, “Schayes had 
to break Mikan’s record to remind 
people that he’s one of the game’s 
all-time greats. He’s always been 
underrated. He can lick you more 
ways than any ballplayer Pve ever 
seen.” 

Now entering his tenth year as a 
pro, Schayes is at the top of his 
game. He seems to become stronger 
every year; he certainly becomes 
more deadly. 


ALPHONSE HALIMI 
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BOXING’S BRIGHT BANTAM 


HE BOYHOOD idol of most 

Frenchmen growing up in the 
hectic and gloomy postwar days of 
the 1940’s was Marcel Cerdan, the 
gifted French-Algerian who won 
the middleweight title of the world 
from Tony Zale in 1948. When, a 
year later, Cerdan was killed in an 
airplane crash, these youngsters— 
all of France, in fact—were plunged 
into mourning. 

One of the mourners was a skinny, 
pale-faced, 16-year-old from Con- 
stantine, Algeria, Alphonse Halimi. 
Young Halimi, who was then an 
amateur boxer, remembered with 
sadness the day that Cerdan once 
came up to him in the gym and said, 
“With the heart you’ve got, kid, 
you'll go a long way. But here’s 
how to use the hook.” 

Halimi’s heart—as big as a heavy- 
weight’s—and the hook that he 
learned from Marcel Cerdan have 
indeed carried him a long way. With 
a photograph of Cerdan in his wal- 
let, the dark-faced, muscular Alge- 
rian Jew traveled to the United 


States in November of 1957 for his 
world bantamweight championship 
fight against the favored Raul Ma- 
cias of Mexico. The 117-pound 
Halimi put on such a performance 
for a live Los Angeles audience of 
20,000 and a huge television audi- 
ence that he almost instantly be- 
came the new darling of boxing fans 
in this country. 

He fought a brilliantly conceived 
fight. For the first ten rounds, he 
stood toe to toe and head to head 
with Macias, who was supposed to 
be the superior puncher, and just 
slugged it out. He would burrow in 
on Macias and chop the Mexican up 
with Cerdan-like left hooks to the 
middle and hard rights under the 
heart. Then from the 11th through 
the 15th round, he was a different 
fighter entirely. He was a boxer. He 
hung back and stabbed and feinted, 
feinted and stabbed, and Macias, be- 
wildered and beaten, didn’t know 
what to do. 

The lithe, dark-faced Algerian, 
now 25 years old, was born in Con- 


stantine, the youngest of 18 children, 
to an impoverished postal worker. 
There was little food in the family 
and nobody seemed to care whether 
Alphonse lived or died. So when he 
was seven years old, he ran away 
from home. He hitchhiked to Al- 
giers, the capital city. There he 
found a benefactor, a kind woman 
who took him into her home. 

Alphonse started boxing when he 
was 16 and won the amateur fly- 
weight championship of France 
three years in a row, 1953, ’54 and 
55. Then he turned pro. His only 
loss in his first 21 bouts was by a 
TKO (because of cuts) to a British 
featherweight. The most important 
fight of his life, up to his meeting 
with Macias, was his battle with 
Mario D’Agata of Italy, then the 
European bantamweight champion. 
It turned out to be a bizarre affair. 

At the end of the third round, a 
falling wire struck D’Agata, burn- 
ing him slightly and starting a fire 
in the ring. It was 15 minutes be- 
fore the fight could be resumed. 
D’ Agata, a deaf mute, was unable to 
signify whether or not he had been 
burned badly enough to stop the 
fight. Halimi offered to start from 
the beginning if D’Agata wished, 
but Mario’s handlers, figuring the 
Italian was ahead on points, allowed 
it to continue. They made a mistake. 
Halimi won all but one of the 15 
rounds. 

After his stunning victory over 
Macias, little Alphonse returned to 
France with $50,000 in American 
dollars and the sad goodbyes of 
American boxing promoters, who 
hated to see such a promising draw- 
ing power get away. But Halimi de- 
cided to tour with a French circus 
for six months giving exhibitions. 
Then, he said, he might return to 
America and fight some more. The 
promoters, and the U.S. boxing pub- 
lic, can hardly wait for that day. 


Winning the bantam title against Raul 
Macias, Halimi, right, was superior boxer. 
First he slugged, than danced to victory. 


WARREN SPAHN 
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The Lefthanded Pitching Master 


WHEN THE talk gets around to 
future Hall of Famers, as it in- 
evitably does in baseball circles, 
you always hear the same names 
being bandied about—Ted Williams 
and Stan Musial; Jackie Robinson 
and Bob Feller (when they were 
active); and Robin Roberts, al- 
though not so much any more. But 
for some inexplicable reason, the 
name of the one active ballplayer in 
baseball who truly qualifies for the 
Hall of Fame seems to elude the ex- 
perts. Warren Spahn celebrated his 
37th birthday last April and began 
his 19th year as a professional base- 
ball player (counting three bitter- 
tough years as a combat engineer in 
World War II) and everybody just 
takes him for granted. It may be 
that his work over the years just 
hasn’t been spectacular enough al- 
though, heaven knows, it has been 
every bit as enduring as a Williams 
or Musial or Feller or Robinson. Has 
there ever been a better lefthanded 
pitcher in the National League? The 
record seems to say there has not. 

The only other lefthander in ma- 
jor-league history to win 20 games 
in eight different seasons was Lefty 
Grove, an American Leaguer. And 
only Christy Mathewson and Grover 
Cleveland Alexander (both right- 
handers) had more 20-game sea- 
sons, Mathewson 13 and Alexander 
nine. In addition, Spahn’s 41 shut- 
outs over his career is a National 
League record for southpaws. He 
also has the distinction of striking 
out 100 or more men in a season 11 
years in a row, a record shared by 
only six other major-leaguers. And 
let’s not forget that Spahn has won 
over 230 games for the Braves—with 
the end not yet in sight. 

It is true that Spahn’s old gray 
fast ball ain’t what it used to be, and 
his strikeout record, while still high, 
has been going downstream in every 
year since 1952. But there’s an aw- 
ful lot left. There’s the baffling as- 
sortment of sharp-breaking curves, 
the screwball, the change-up, the 
newly developed slider, the great 
wisdom stored up over the years. In 
addition, there’s that classic form of 


his—the right foot kicking high in 
the air, and God help the runner on 
first base if he takes too big a lead, 
because this is still the most decep- 
tive pick-off motion in baseball. 

You could almost say that time 
seems to be standing still for the 
masterful pitching genius of the 
Braves. His hair has gone the way 
of most men’s when they reach a 
certain seniority in life. But that 
seems to be the only sign of erosion. 
Warren’s body is still as lean and 
trim as it was when he first reported 
to the Braves as a callow rookie in 
1942. It was then that Casey Stengel, 
manager of the Braves at the time, 
was heard to remark that “if nothing 
happens to this boy, he’ll become 
one of the greatest lefthanders in 
history.” 

While it is true that Warren has 
led a fairly placid baseball career, 
it certainly has not been without its 
ups and downs. He underwent two 
serious knee operations. If they 
hadn’t been successful, his career 
might have come to a premature 
end. In 1952 he compiled his worst 
record, 14 wins, 19 losses, but this 
is deceptive. Six of his 19 defeats 
were by one run. Once in two con- 
secutive games he struck out 29 men 
—a major-league record—and lost 
both games by 3-1 scores. 

But his biggest crisis as a ball- 
player, and as a man, came in the 
next-to-the-last game of the 1956 
season when Spahn “failed” (the 
word must be enclosed in quotes) to 
put the Braves into the pennant. 
One observer described it as one of 
the greatest pitched games in the 
history of baseball. 

For five innings, Spahn pitched 
flawless no-hit ball. In the: sixth, 
back-to-back doubles enabled the 
Cardinals to tie the score. From the 
seventh until the 12th, Warren gave 
up only one more single. Then in the 
12th Stan Musial dropped a hit be- 
tween the outfielders. After an in- 
tentional walk, Rip Repulski hit a 
grounder that caromed off Ed Math- 
ews for a double that gave the 
Cards the ball game and gave the 
Brooklyn Dodgers the pennant. 


Curves, change-ups, screwballs, fast balls 
and style have made Warren Spahn one 
of the greatest lefthanders in history. 


For a less hardy soul, that trau- 
matic experience might have been a 
career-wrecker. But not for Spahn. 
Warren came back in 1957 deter- 
mined to help the Braves to the pen- 
nant that had gotten away the year 
before. And help them he did, with 
21 victories, many of them of the 
clutch variety in the month of Au- 
gust when the club was driving to- 
wards the pennant. His earned-run 
average of 2.69’ was next to the top 
in the National League, and*Warren 
was an overwhelming choice as win- 
ner of the Cy Young award as the 
best pitcher in baseball and—oh, 
yes, he pitched the game that 
clinched the pennant. Next the Hall 
of Fame? 


LOU GROZA 
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| wed (THE TOE) GROZA has 
scored more points in profes- 
sional football by standing in one 
spot than the swiftest and most 
elusive halfbacks have accounted for 
by tearing up hundreds of yards of 
turf. In his eight seasons in the 
National Football League, he is 
second only to Don Hutson’s life- 
time total of 825 points, and if the 
points he scored in his four years in 
the old All-America Conference 
were counted, he would outstrip 
even the great pass-catching end 
from Green Bay. Groza is the place- 
kicker par excellence, specializing 
exclusively in points-after-touch- 
down and field goals. He is the fore- 
most exponent of keeping the foot 
in football, a school of thought of 
which Commissioner Bert Bell, him- 
self, is a stout advocate. Bell has 
long held to the theory that kicking 
ought to play a more important part 
of the game than it does nowadays. 
With Groza, it does. 

So consistent is Groza’s efficiency 
in booting the ball through the up- 
rights that he practically eliminates 
any element of surprise. Any time 
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THE TOE GOES ON 


he steps forward to attempt a 
conversion following a Cleveland 
Brown touchdown, it is almost an 
automatic one-pointer. Lou has 
missed on only four extra points 
since the Browns came into the NFL 
in 1950. And, as the last remaining 
charter member of the great Browns’ 
teams that rang up four consecutive 
championships in the AAC, and 
which have captured seven confer- 
ence titles and three league cham- 
pionships in eight NFL seasons, he 
has come to be more than just a 
place-kicking specialist. 

Groza’s talented right foot has 
boomed him into the company of the 
league’s top scorers every season. 
In 1952, he ranked third in the NFL 
with 89 points, and set new league 
records by kicking 32 out of 32 
extra points and making good on 
19 field goals out of 33 attempts. The 
following season, when he finished 
second in scoring with 108 points, 
Lou broke his own field goal mark 
by clicking on 23 out of 26 attempts; 
he also made 39 out of 40 points- 
after-touchdown. He was third with 
85 points in °54, and fifth, with 77 
points, in 1955. By 1956, when he 
dropped all the way down to 12th 
place among the league’s scorers 
with 51 points, he was being written 
off as a washed-up veteran. After 
ten seasons in the rugged pro game, 
Groza, at 32, was coming to the end 
of his brilliant career. 

But the reports of Lou’s impend- 
ing demise were a trifle premature. 
Instead of fading out in 1957, he 
staged a classic comeback, For the 
first time in his career, he finally 
took the scoring lead, although he 
had to share the title with Washing- 
ton’s Sam Baker. Each of them 
scored 77 points. Lou made good on 
all 32 of his extra-point attempts 
and kicked 15 field goals out of 22 
tries. The Browns, revitalized after 
their disappointing fourth-place 
finish in ’56, soared once again to the 
top of the standings, winning the 


Eastern Conference crown with a 
nine-won, two-lost, one-tied record. 
And for Groza, the comeback was 
complete as he enjoyed a thoroughly 
successful—and durable—season at 
offensive tackle. For years, Paul 
Brown has been strongly criticized 
for allowing a singular talent such 
as Groza to risk serious injury by 
playing him in the line. But over 
the years, Lou has been remarkably 
injury-proof, and though it has been 
overshadowed by his kicking emi- 
nence, he has always been one of 
the league’s outstanding offensive 
blockers. All of which becomes even 
more amazing when you consider 
that Lou never played any college 
football. 

The morgue file of any news- 
paper’s sports department is filled 
with clippings of Groza’s extraordi- 
nary kicking feats, but they all bear 
the same general legend: “Browns 
Win On Groza Field Goal.” He has 
booted some memorable field goals 
—one of them was a 52-yarder 
against the New York Giants in 
1952—and some dramatic ones. Per- 
haps the one most fans remember 
best is the clutch field goal he kicked 
against the Los Angeles Rams in the 
1950 championship game. That was 
the Browns’ first year in the NFL, 
and they were eager to prove to 
everybody that they were every bit 
as good as their four~year record in 
the All-America Conference said 
they were. There were 28 seconds 
left in the game and the Browns 
trailed, 28-27, having missed a 
chance to tie the score when the pass 
from center was fumbled on the 
try for extra point after an earlier 
touchdown. With the ball on the 
Rams’ 16-yard line in Cleveland’s 
possession, Groza stepped back and 
calmly booted a field goal which 
gave the Browns a 30-28 victory 
and their first NFL title. It was a 
great moment for the Browns and 
Groza, but moments like that have 
always been Lou’s trademark. 


The king of place-kickers, Groza is second to Don Hutson in all-time NFL scoring. 


The Wonders Of Wilt 


wit CHAMBERLAIN, who quit 
the University of Kansas, and 
then signed a lucrative contract with 
the Harlem Globetrotters, is already 
a legend of such scope that one is 
inclined to think of him as a round- 
ball old-timer. It may be because 
we've been hearing of this fabulous 
basketball player ever since he was 
a one-man gang as a junior at Phil- 
adelphia’s Overbrook High School. 
He was a sure-fire All-American 
choice before he ever played a single 
varsity game in college. As a sopho- 
more at Kansas, he was called by 
several men in the National Bas- 
ketball Association, “The greatest 
player in the world today—and 
that includes anybody in our own 
league.” By then it seemed that 
Wilt had done it all; there was no 
more to say about him. 

But, like every great athlete, Wilt 
continued to mature and to develop 
his tremendous natural talents. It 
has always been known that his 
height (7-0) and uncanny agility 
made him one of the greatest offen- 
sive stars the roundball game has 
known. Yet during the past season it 
was Wilt’s defensive exploits that 
you heard the college coaches dis- 
cussing. 

‘Wilt shoots better than Bill Rus- 
sell,” Joe Curran, the Canisius coach, 
was saying. “He’s faster and he 
handles the ball better.:And though 
you may have to give the defensive 
edge to Russell, I’d say that Cham- 
berlain hurts you more on defense 
than he does with his shooting.” 

Many other coaches agree with 
Curran. “You can’t take those easy 
shots inside on Kansas that you 
take against other teams,” says lowa 
State’s Bill Strannigan. ““You’ve got 
to concentrate on your long shots 
because Wilt will block those jumps 
and layups.” 

And Jack Ramsey, St. Joseph’s 
coach, puts it this way: “He’s a 
terrific psychological hazard on de- 
fense. When they play against him, 


most kids shoot with one eye on 
the basket and the other on Wilt. 
Even when they’re free they stop 
to look for him because they’re 
afraid he’ll bang the ball back down 
their throats.” 

When he first entered Kansas in 
the fall of 1955, Wilt Chamberlain 
was viewed as the eighth wonder of 
the world. He poured in 42 points to 
help the freshmen beat the varsity 
for the first time in the school’s 
history. The Kansas field house was 
jammed hours before the varsity 
was to take the floor for their home 
games, the reason being, of course, 
that the fans wanted to see Wilt 
play in the preliminary game. 

It was a big event when he played 
his first game for the varsity in the 
winter of 1956-57, and his per- 
formance made it even bigger. He 
scored 52 points against Northwest- 
ern to demolish that Big Ten team. 
Hitting at a rate of 29.6 points a 
game during the season, he led the 
Jayhawks to a 24-3 record and al- 
most carried them to the national 
championship. They lost out to ur- 
beaten North Carolina in three 
overtimes in the NCAA finals. 

Last year his incomparable value 
to the team was demonstrated when 
he was forced out of the lineup for 
two games by illness. Kansas lost 
both times. It took a fine Kansas 
State team to keep Wilt and the Jay- 
hawks out of the NCAA last spring 
but Wilt added to his laurels with 
another great season and finished 
with a 30.1 scoring average. 

Where does he go from here? First 
there is the tour, from which he ex- 
pects to (1) make a bundle of mon- 
ey, and (2) improve his game. Then, 
after a year of it, he goes to the 
Philadelphia Warriors, who gained 
title to him as soon as he graduated 
from high school but who must wait 
for him until his Kansas class grad- 
uates next June. Then still another 
chapter will be written in the legend 
of The Wilt. 


Though his scoring totals won him fame, he now has people discussing his defensive value. 


WILT CHAMBERLAIN 
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JEAN BELIVEAU 
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A TORONTO poet of sorts, after 
watching Jean Beliveau play 
hockey for a while, wrote the fol- 
lowing poem: 

“For punch and color, it’s the 

truth, 

Rocket Richard is hockey’s Babe 

Ruth. 

But what about this Beliveau? 

He must be its DiMaggio.” 

The poet could not have been 
righter. In among the many heroes 
of the Stanley Cup winners and 
NHL champions of Montreal, Jean is 
smooth the way the Yankee Clipper 
was. An easy and graceful skater, 
he is so proficient in the hockey 
skills that what is seen on the ice 
when he plays is a relaxed, seem- 
ingly lazy perhaps, but completely 
sure manner of going about the 
business of playing winning hockey. 

He is only 26 now and is already 
in his fifth season with the Cana- 
diens, come this October. But don’t 
forget the important thing—that 
Jean delayed joining Montreal for 
several years because he couldn’t 
quite afford to leave the amateur 
ranks where, from various sources, 


“LE GROS BILL” 


he was making $20,000 a year be- 
fore he had attained his majority 
and was floated in a glorious na- 
tional reputation as “Le Gros Bill,” 
figuratively translated as The Big 
Boy. They wrote French cowboy 
songs about him, a spanking new 
arena was built in Quebec for him 
to play in, his portrait was plastered 
on billboards. It took the Canadiens 
years of hard selling and a five-year 
contract for $100,000, the fattest 
price ever paid any hockey player, 
before they were able to get Jean 
to join them. : : 

On the power-packed Habs, per- 
haps the strongest hockey team ever 
put together, Jean was a star right 
from the start. He actually lived up 
to his immense advance notices. 
True, he was stopped in his rookie 
season, 1953-54, by injuries, but 
even then he showed some exciting 
skills when he was able to play. The 
next year, though, he got 37 goals 
and 36 assists, two points short of 
teammate Boom Boom Geoffrion’s 
league-leading 75. Since then Beli- 
veau has been admirably near the 
top in the point column, except when 


slowed again by injuries, as he was 
last season. 

His strength, though, does not lie 
in statistics. Among Les Canadiens, 
there are many who can pour in the 
points—the Richard brothers, Geof- 
frion, Dickie Moore, even defense- 
man Doug Harvey. But Beliveau, 
at center, is an excellent playmaker. 
No one really knows whether he is 
better at setting up goals or scoring 
them, but in among the talented 
Canadiens, he is almost committed 
to the chore of playmaker. 

This is no problem to him, under- 
stand. At six feet, three inches and 
210 pounds, Jean is very big for a 
hockey player. Nobody can push 
him around, although some have 
tried because there once was talk 
that he didn’t like to mix it. He may 
not enjoy a brawl, but Jean has 
joined in some, started a few him- 
self, getting rougher each season, 
completely erasing the criticism 
about pacifism, and, in his current 
belligerency, actually tossing his 
weight around. With this strength 
and attitude, and with his talent, 
Jean controls the puck, moves it 
effectively along the ice and gets 
where he wants to go. 

With the major portion of his 
career still in front of him, Le Gros 
Bill is already rated as an all-time 
great. He can do anything—score 
from anywhere on the ice, back- 
check with vigor and conviction, 
play an aggressive defense, skate 
swiftly. Well-balanced, he rarely is 
knocked off his feet. He has the size 
and strength to get off a shot or a 
pass even when taken out with a 
body check. He can manipulate his 
stick with either hand. 

It took an opponent, Gordie Howe 
of Detroit, to sum up Beliveau best. 
“He is the one man in the league,” 
Howe says, ‘that every hockey 
player wants on his own team.” 
That, my friend, is praise. 


Beliveau can shoot, pass, skate, defend, 
back-check, muscle his way, keep his feet 
—in fact, he can do just about anything. 


JOHNNY PODRES 
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The Lefty Who Can Be Great 


i lee FUTURE of Johnny Podres, 

like that of Herb Score, seems to 
depend entirely on his physical con- 
dition. There has never been any 
question that Podres, with his won- 
derful fast ball, his big curve and 
his baffling change of pace, has 
every quality that a pitcher needs 
to achieve greatness. But, like Score, 
he has been dogged by ill luck, and 
his development has suffered ac- 
cordingly. The verdict is still out 
on his greatness. 

Yet, no matter what happens to 
him in the future, Podres has won 
himself a revered niche in one part 
of the baseball world, a part of that 
world which, curiously enough, is 
no longer recognized as such. Some- 
one once wrote that Brooklyn is not 
a place, but a state of mind. Walter 
O’Malley, by moving the Dodgers 
to Los Angeles, officially relegated 
Brooklyn, in a baseball sense, to a 
status no more tangible than a state 
of mind. 

And yet, in Brooklyn, the name 
Johnny Podres will always be re- 
membered. His is the brightest name 
in the brightest chapter of Brooklyn 
baseball. After countless years of 
waiting for their first world cham- 
pionship, the Brooklyn fans watched 
in ecstasy as the young lefthander 
smothered the Yankees in the final 
game of that memorable 1955 World 
Series and brought Brooklyn the 
coveted title. It was his second vic- 
tory of the Series over the Yankees 
and Johnny was idolized in Flatbush 
that October as fervently as Lew 

Burdette was in Milwaukee a year 
ago. 

Johnny, a coal miner’s son, was 
born in the little’ community of 
Witherbee, N. Y., on September 30, 
1932. Signed by the Dodger organi- 
zation, he reported to Hazard, Ky., 
in the Mountain States League in 
1951 and put that class D league in 
his hip pocket. He won 21 games, 
lost only three, had an earned-run 
average of 1.67 and struck out 228 
batters. 

1952 was a critical year in the 
training camp of the Dodgers. Dis- 
aster had struck them the previous 


fall when their 13424-game lead had 
collapsed and Bobby Thomson had 
stunned them with his incredible 
ninth-inning homer. Then, during 
the winter, the Dodgers’ ace pitcher, 
Don Newcombe, had been drafted 
by the Army. Every promising 
pitcher in the Brooklyn organization 
was brought to camp for a close 
inspection. Podres was included. 

He almost made the big leap. His 
pitching was a revelation in camp. 
He had the fast ball and the curve, 
and manager Charlie Dressen took 
him aside one day and showed him 
how to throw a change-up. He 
mastered the pitch within a few 
minutes, and the next day he was 
baffling experienced major-league 
batters with it in a camp practice 
game, 

It was finally decided to send 
Johnny to the Dodgers’ top farm 
team at Montreal on the theory that 
he could pick up some extra expe- 
rience there and would be ready 
whenever the Dodgers needed him 
during the season. But hard luck 
first overtook him there and a back 
injury sidelined him for a good part 
of the year. 

They couldn’t stop him from 
making the varsity in 1953, how- 
ever, and he had a 9-5 record as the 
Dodgers ran away with the pennant. 
In the World Series he made one 
start against the Yankees, but an 
error by Gil Hodges on a play that 
would have taken Johnny out of the 
inning brought about his downfall, 
and he was the losing pitcher. 

It looked like a big year for 
Johnny in 1954, and by June he had 
a 7-2 record. But then hard luck 
struck again. He suffered an attack 
of appendicitis and was out for most 
of the remainder of the season. He 
finished with an 11-7 mark, and 
many of the experts speculated that 
his illness cost the Dodgers the 
pennant. 

And then it was 1955. At first it 
didn’t look like a good year for 
Podres. He was bothered much of 
the season by arm trouble, and he 
contributed little to the Dodgers’ 
pennant drive. But, after the Yan- 


Bad fuck has slowed his progress toward 
greatness, but Dodger fans will always 
root for World Series hero Johnny Podres. 


kees had beaten the Dodgers in the 
first two games of the Series, man- 
ager Walt Alston was desperate. He 
called on Podres to pitch the third 
game and Johnny did a whale of a 
job, turning back the Yankees, 8-3, 
on his 23rd birthday. 

The two teams battled down to 
the seventh and deciding game, 
played at Yankee Stadium on Octo- 
ber 4. There, in one of the most 
exciting games of recent baseball 
history, Podres, artfully mixing his 
fast ball, curve and his marvelous 
change of pace, shut out the Yanks, 
2-0. He had brought Brooklyn its 
first world title. 

Then, in his moment of glory, he 
was drafted, and missed the 1956 
season. Last year he was back and, 
between bouts with a sore arm, he 
won 12, lost nine, and led the NL 
with a 2.66 earned-run average. At 
25, he is still moving toward the 
greatness so long predicted for him. 


JOE SCHMIDT 
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Linebacker For The Lions 


Bust ABOUT everybody in pro- 
fessional football tackles fiercely 
—it’s the nature of the game. But 
some are fiercer than others. One of 
the fiercest and most prolific tack- 
lers of them all is six-foot, 225- 
pound Joe Schmidt of the Detroit 
Lions. Joe is generally recognized as 
the No. 1 linebacker in the National 
Football League; and in 1957 he was 
one of the men most responsible for 
leading the Lions to an unexpected 
NFL world championship. 

The 26-year-old Schmidt, who co- 
captained the Lions last fall with 
Bobby Layne, makes twice as many 
tackles, both solo and assisted, as 
any other Detroit player. The Lions’ 
line coach, Buster Ramsey, verifies 
this. “In 1956,” Ramsey says, ‘we 
kept track of tackles made by our 


players. Schmidt was credited with 
80 individual tackles and he was in 
on 77 others—157 for 12 games or 
an average of 13 every week. I 
doubt if any defensive player in the 
game can top that.” 

The Lions’ broadcaster, Van Pat- 
rick, says it’s actually embarrassing 
having to call Joe’s name so often. 
“He makes the tackles and I keep 
calling his name and I’m sure the 
fans who are listening think I’m 
making it all up,” Patrick says. “But 
I’m not.” 

What is the secret of Schmidt’s 
success? For one thing, Joe is ex- 
tremely agile. He is not a big man 
by pro football standards but he is 
quick. And he is, of course, a deadly 
tackler. He has a wonderful instinct 
for diagnosing an opposing team’s 


play. Schmidt’s coach, George Wil- 
son, says, “I’ve never seen anyone 
who has a better idea where the 
other team is going.”’ Naturally, Joe 
calls the defensive signals for the 
Lions. 

Added to this is a full quota of 
spirit and hustle and a knack of 
coming up with the big play at the 
most crucial moment. One of 
Schmidt’s best performances was 
turned in last year against the 
Cleveland Browns. In the closing 
moments of the game, with the Lions 
ahead, 10-7, the Browns had bar- 
reled inside the Lions’ ten. Twice in 
the next sequence of plays, Jimmy 
Brown, Cleveland’s highly rated 
fullback, carried the ball. And twice 
he was smeared for losses by a rang- 
ing Joe Schmidt. Those key tackles 
helped preserve Detroit’s slender 
margin against the power-laden 
Browns. 

In 1952 Schmidt (who was born 
on January 18, 1932) captained the 
University of Pittsburgh football 
team, but he was only the Lions’ 
seventh draft choice. And at that, 
there was little thought that he 
would make the pro game, much less 
become a stickout. However, he 
quickly established himself as a star. 
He’s been a unanimous all-pro 
choice the last four years, and he 
has been named to the Pro Bowl 
game for the last four years. In 1955 
his teammates named him the Lions’ 
most valuable player. 

Off the field Schmidt is a quiet- 
spoken young man of German de- 
scent, who is called the “Silent 
Dutchman” by his teammates. He is 
a bachelor who lives in a home he 
recently bought for his widowed 
mother. Joe is currently serving a 
six-month hitch in the Army re- 
serves but will be out in plenty of 
time to help the Lions defend their 
title. And with Schmidt apparently 
at his peak, nobody any longer is in- 
clined to sell Detroit short. 


Schmidt (No. 56), top linebacker in pro 
football, is said to make twice as many 
assorted tackles as any other Lion player. 


———— ~ 


WILLIE MAYS 
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Willie has put ail the brilliant parts of his game together—running, hitting, fielding—for a consistent pattern of greatness. 


W HEN WILLIE Howard Mays, Jr. 
came to San Francisco this 
spring to play some baseball with 
the Giants in their new home, a fair 
question was raised: Would Willie 
excite this cosmopolitan, sophisti- 
cated city? The answer was supplied 
early in the season—yes, he would. 
The Giants got off to a fine start, 
their rookies performed well all over 
the place, and Willie hit. This helped 
to encourage the acceptance, of 
course, but, mostly, San Francisco 
became ensnared by Willie because 
it saw first hand what people else- 
where in the country had been say- 
ing for a long time—that he does 
everything. 

What’s more, for the first time in 
his brilliant career, Willie was doing 
everything all at once and all the 
time. Before, Willie would go on 
streaks—one time of hitting homers, 
another time of stealing bases, and 
still another of making his incredible 
catches. This season, he had the 
good sense and the good luck to do 
everything together. He hit homers, 
he was batting over .400 right 
through the spring, he made his 
catches and his throws and his steals 
of bases, as if all were part of his 
normal day’s work. And, by now, 


maybe they are, knowing Willie. 

How come? “I’m no kid any more,” 
Willie says. “I’ve changed from a 
kid to a man.” True, he is still good- 
natured and ‘‘lovable’”’ to his loyal- 
ists, but he is no longer naive. You 
can see it in his face—a handsome 
one—where the youthfulness has 
somewhat gone out of it. Willie 
today dresses well, and speaks well, 
and handles his responsibilities well. 
He gets kidded just about as often 
as he used to, but the difference now 
is that Willie knows he is being 
kidded. 

In the field, his maturity shows up 
in an increasingly steady pattern of 
outstanding performance. In among 
his fine throws from the outfield, 
for example, there are fewer bad 
throws. He will try for as many 
difficult line drives—perhaps even 
more—but he will allow fewer to get 
through him. He can hit for average 
now and still maintain his awesome 
power to all fields (where, before, 
he either went for the base hit or the 
long ball). Willie stands there at 
the plate, his feet evenly balanced, 
holding his 35 inch, 34 ounce bat 
sure and steady, and gets fooled by 
many fewer bad pitches. He is 
firmly putting his brilliant game to- 


gether, and it is a dazzler. 

Just look at his records. In 1954, 
he hit .345 and had 41 homers, with 
only eight stolen bases. The next 
year, his home-run total went: up, 
to a league-leading 51, and his 
stolen base figure was 24, but his 
average dropped to .319. In 1956, a 
poor season for him, his average fell 
to .296 and his homers to 36, but 
he stole 40 bases. Last season, the 
statistics began to even out—a .333 
batting average, 36 homers, 38 
stolen bases. And look at his figures 
for this year; everything is going up. 

Yet Willie still retains that spe- 
cial charm of his, made up of one 
part personality, one part talent, 
one part timeliness, and all a part 
of his heroic stature. He is, on 
the field, always stealing a ball 
game, with a catch, a hit or a 
spurt on the base paths, and he 
continues to excite audiences with 
any and all parts of his work. He is 
27 now, in a new town, no longer 
the Say Hey Kid, but more excit- 
ing as a ballplayer than he ever 
was. It must be true, as a sports- 
writer once said, that ‘“There’s no 
getting used to him.” Willie’s still 
heading for the Hall of Fame his 
way. 


JACQUES PLANTE 
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fees MOST dangerous job in 
sports—bar none—is tending goal 
in the National Hockey League. 
Crouched in front of a six-by-four 
cage, a goalie is like a sitting duck 
in a shooting gallery; at any mo- 
ment he can have his head split 
open by a hard six-ounce rubber 
puck moving at about 120 miles an 
hour. There are other hazards, of 
course, including a mental one. 
More than one battle-worn goal- 
tender has turned in his suit and 
declared, ‘‘That’s it. I’ve had it. I 
quit.” 

Toe Blake, who coaches the Mon- 
treal Canadiens, was talking about 
his young son one night last season. 
“Tf I ever catch him picking up a 
goal-tender’s stick, I’ll hit him over 
the head with it,’ Blake said. Fear- 
less though they may be, there isn’t 
a goalie around who doesn’t admit 
to being nervous out on the ice. But 
Jacques Plante, of the Canadiens, 
who is the best in the business to- 
day, seems to enjoy the danger— 
and even prosper in it. 

Last season, Plante won the Vezi- 


SHUTOUT GOALIE 


na Trophy, which is awarded an- 
nually to the goalie allowing the 
fewest goals in a season, for the 
third year in a row. Only Bill Dur- 
nan, the great Canadien netminder 
of a decade ago, ever won it more 
times (four in a row) and only 
George Hainsworth, who played in 
the nets for Montreal in the late 
20s, ever duplicated Plante’s feat. 
Plante registered nine shutouts last 
season (the most in the league) and 
gave up the fewest goals (119 in 57 
games) for the best per-game av- 
erage (2.09). His play in the Stan- 
ley Cup playoffs was even more re- 
markable; he gave up 20 goals in 
ten games for an average of 2. In 
the preceding two seasons, he 
turned in league-leading averages 
of 2.02 and 1.86. 

Plante has received more than his 
share of bruises in his dangerous 
line of work. He has never been able 
to play an entire season; last year, 
for example, he missed 13 games, 
partly because he is a chronic asth- 
ma sufferer, but mostly because he 
was racked up so often. He is easily 
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the most daring goal-tender in the 
NHL. Jacques wanders far out of 
the goal crease to retrieve stray 
pucks and shoot passes up ice to his 
teammates. Any time an opposing 
player catches Jacques out of his 
cage with the puck on his stick, he 
is fair game for a legal check, and 
with all that cumbersome equip- 
ment he’s wearing, he is virtually 
defenseless. Still, he refuses to be 
intimidated. He claims he acquired 
the habit when he was in the jun- 
iors, and his team had a porous de- 
fense. He staunchly denies he is 
showboating when he goes behind 
his cage for the puck. 

Jacques’ dedication to his job car- 
ries over into the Canadien practice 
sessions. He feels by working ex- 


_tra hard during the workouts he 


can sharpen himself against making 
errors during a game. “I find if I 
try hard in practice, I can learn 
about my mistakes,” he _ says. 
“That’s the only way to find out 
about them. Sometimes you don’t 
even know you are making them. 
There’s nobody to tell you.” 

Like any goalie, Jacques has his 
own way of combating goalie 
nerves. Before a game, he stays to 
himself in the locker room, almost 
inducing himself into a semi-stupor. 
“T want to feel half groggy when I 
go out on the ice,’ he explains. 
“That way I don’t feel nervous and 
the sleepy feeling keeps me relaxed 
until the game starts.” Once past 
the opening face-off, though, he is 
a bundle of nervous energy out on 
the ice, shouting directions to his 
teammates, and bounding after the 
rubber dise whenever he gets the 
chance. But he insists he is no brav- 
er than any other goalie. “I know 
they’re working on masks to protect 
a goalie’s face,” he says, “and if they 
ever produce one good enough to 
use in a game, I’ll wear it.” 


The most exciting goal-tender in the NHL, 
Plante has now won the Vezina Trophy 
for the third straight time, a rare feat. 


jz HAS BEEN Bob Friend’s cross 
to bear that for most of the eight 
years he has pitched for the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, he has been support- 
ed by one of the weakest casts of 
players in recent memory. The 
Pirates of his time have often been 
a collection of fuzzy-cheeked kids 
who had been rushed up too soon, 
or never should have been wearing 
major-league uniforms in the first 
place, In this atmosphere of fum- 
bling youth and eighth-place fin- 
ishes, he has received little of the 
acclaim a pitcher of his consum- 
mate skills deserves. 

In examining Bob’s major-league 
pitching career, two rather signif- 
icant facts about him are found hid- 
den from view due to the low es- 
tate of the Pirates. The first is that 
Bob, who is only 28 years old, is the 
senior member of the current Pirate 
team. The second—and by far the 
more important point—is that he is 
one of the most respected pitchers 
in the league. Maybe his record 
doesn’t show it, but any time the 
Pirates sit down and talk trade with 
any of the other National League 
clubs, Friend’s name usually leads 
the list of sought-after players. 

If his record doesn’t compare fa- 
vorably with some of the other 
highly regarded pitchers in the 
league who came up about the same 
time—fellows like Lew Burdette, 
Carl Erskine, or Johnny Antonelli— 
you can blame it on the same Pirate 
system that hurried other untried 
kids into major-league warfare. Bob 
joined the Pirates in 1951, after di- 
viding the previous season, his first 
in professional ball, at Waco and 
Indianapolis. He picked up six wins 
and dropped. ten decisions that first 
season, which wasn’t bad consider- 
ing the setting he had. But, not yet 
21 years old, he scarcely was ready 
to do big things. The Pirates knew 
it, but he was better than anyone 
else they had, so Bob spent three 
more exasperating seasons getting 
his education the hard way. He lost 
more often than he won (his total 
record for those years was 22-40), 
but, to his credit, he never despaired 


or uttered any complaint. “I proba- 
bly could have used a couple of 
more years in the minors,” he said 
some years later, “but it really 
wasn’t anybody’s fault. The Pirates 
needed help, and I guess they fig- 
ured I could give them a little.” 

In 1955, he came of age in the 
majors. Although the Pirates fin- 
ished dead last, Bob turned in a 
ereditable 14-9 record, but what 
was even more impressive was his 
2.84 earned-run average, the lowest 
in the NL. It was the first time a 
pitcher on a last-place ball club had 
ever led the league in ERA. The fol- 
lowing season, now the established 
ace of the staff, Bob won 17 and lost 
17, but a lot of his losses came at the 
hands of the contending clubs, 
against whom he was most often 
matched. Bob hit another milestone 
that year when he led the league in 
innings pitched, with 314. 

Then in 1957, just when every- 
one figured Bob was ready to have 
a really big year, he posted a disap- 
pointing 14-18 mark for an even 
more disappointing Pirate team 
that had been expected finally to 
move into contention. Bob pitched 
as well as he had the previous sea- 
son, but the support any winning 
pitcher needs just wasn’t there. He 
certainly worked as hard as he had 
in ’56—he again led National 
League pitchers in innings worked, 
with 277—but he gave up 273 hits, 
also high for the league. 

There’s nothing wrong with Bob’s 
pitching these days that a few runs 
can’t help. Bob, a sturdy six-footer 
weighing 190 pounds, throws a pret- 
ty fast ball which is even tougher to 
hit because it has a natural tenden- 
ey to sink, a sweeping curve, and a 
deceptive change-up. An impecca- 
bly courteous young man who took 
his bachelor’s degree, during off- 
seasons, at Purdue, located near his 
hometown of West Lafayette, Ind., 
he is one of baseball’s genuine 
sportsman as well as one of its top 
performers. On the final day of the 
1956 season, after the Dodgers had 
defeated the Pirates at Ebbets Field 
to win the National League flag, two 
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Friend may be underrated by the fans, but 
he is one of the most respected pitchers 
in National League. And he's improving. 


Pittsburgh players paid a visit to 
the Brooklyn clubhouse when the 
game was over. One of them was 
catcher Hank Foiles. The other was 
Bob Friend, whom the Dodgers had 
beaten the previous day to tie the 
Milwaukee Braves for the lead. 
Speaking under the din created by 
the wildly celebrating players, Bob 
shook hands with Jackie Robinson 
and several of the other Dodgers 
and wished them good luck in the 
Series. Possibly, it was a gesture of 
relatively little importance to the 
Dodgers. But to Friend, it was 
something he felt obliged to do, a 
part of his makeup, like pitching 
good ball games is. 


BOB FRIEND 


WILLIE SHOEMAKER 
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“The Shoe” Has Good Foot 


ie WAS ONLY a $4,500 claiming 
race that Willie Shoemaker won 
last February on a four-year-old 
bay gelding named Eternal Pere, but 
Willie is likely to remember it for a 
long time. For that was the 3,000th 
winning race in the 26-year-old 
jockey’s still young career, a total 
matched by only six other riders in 
history. The significant thing about 
this record is that Shoemaker rode 
his 3,000 winners in only nine years 
of racing, whereas it took the others 
(Johnny Longden, Sir Gordon Rich- 
ards, Eddie Arcaro, Ted Atkinson, 
Johnny Adams and Ralph Neves) 
anywhere from 17 to 23 years to get 
No. 3,000. If Willie can maintain his 
average of 310 winners a year (he 
is the only jockey to have ridden 
300 or more winners a year for six 
years) for another seven years or 
so, he should be able to top Johnny 
Longden’s all-time total of 5,090 
wins, accumulated in 31 years of 
competition. 

And yet, when the casual turf ob- 


server thinks of Willie Shoemaker, 
the inclination is to be somewhat 
derisive. They don’t remember him 
so much for his 3,000-plus victories, 
or that he holds the all-time single- 
season mark for winners, 486, or that 
in 1954 he recorded the best win- 
ning percentage of any jockey in the 
modern era, 30, or that he ranks as 
one of the three best jockeys active 
in the business (the other two being 
Eddie Arcaro and Bill Hartack). 
They remember that Shoemaker 
was the fellow who stood up in the 
stirrups, mistaking the last eighth 
pole for the finish line at the 1957 
Kentucky Derby, thus costing his 
horse, Gallant Man, a possible vic- 
tory; or perhaps they will remember 
him as the rider of Silky Sullivan, 
the fantastically touted thorough- 
bred in the ’58 Derby, who proved 
to be one of the biggest busts of all 
time. 

To Eddie Arcaro, who is Shoe- 
maker’s most loyal fan, this low- 
grading of Willie is a rank injustice 


indeed. Eddie claims that the most 
amazing thing about Shoemaker’s 
misfortune at Churchill Downs in 
"07 is that he was able to bounce 
back from it so beautifully. “He’s 
the only boy I know,” Arcaro says, 
“who could have suffered that kind 
of experience in a race like the 
Kentucky Derby and not gone com- 
pletely to pieces.” 

What are the qualities that have 
made the little four-foot, 11-inch 
Texan (out of El Paso) such a mas- 
ter of his trade? For one thing, they 
say he has hands like a concert 
violinist, that he can communicate 
with a horse through those hands. 
They say also that he has both a 
light, delicate touch and a tough, 
professional touch, when he needs 
it; also that he knows how to use 
the whip, economically but surely. 
They say, too, that he sits well on 
a horse and that he is a great judge 
of pace during a race. What more 
could you ask of a jockey? 

Off the track today, Shoemaker 
lives a quiet home life. He was 
married to a beautiful blonde when 
he was 19, and they now have two 
adopted children. The Shoemakers 
live in a ranch house in Arcadia, 
Calif., hard by the Santa Anita race 
track. When he isn’t riding, Shoe 
relaxes by playing golf, and he 
scores in the low 80’s. In 1957 his 
mounts earned about two and a half 
million dollars. Figuring a jockey’s 
cut at ten percent, that would make 
Shoemaker a $250,000-a-year man, 
before Uncle Sam’s Treasury De- 
partment takes its bite, of course. 

When he first hit the big time, 
Shoe was a very shy guy who talked 
in monosyllables, and then only 
when he was forced to. He talks 
slightly more now, but not too 
much. The reason for this, accord- 
ing to a close friend of his, is that 
Willie saves his talking for the 
horses. 


Shoemaker didn't win the Kentucky Derby 
with this horse, Silky Sullivan, but he's 
had over 3,000 other winners in his career. 
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SENSATION FROM SEATTLE 


Jom CASTELLANI, who rose 
from the obscurity of an assistant 
coach’s job at Notre Dame to be- 
come head basketball coach at the 
University of Seattle in 1956, spent 
only two years there before resign- 
ing, but it can be said that he at- 
tained a degree of success that many 
coaches strive a lifetime for. The 
NCAA finally stepped in to penalize 
Seattle for what it considered 
breaches of its code, and Castellani 
went on his way, but behind him he 
left an imposing record. Of even 
more lasting importance, he left be- 
hind him the boy whom he called 
“the finest basketball player I have 
ever seen.” That boy is Elgin Bay- 
lor. 

Elgin made his varsity debut for 
the Chieftains simultaneously with 
Castellani’s arrival there. A rather 
lowly regarded Seattle team then 
went on to hang up an astounding 
23-4 record, and last season went all 
the way to the finals of the NCAA 
tournament before losing. 

Elgin first attracted attention to 
himself while at Springarn High 
in Washington, D.C. There he scored 
2,000 points in high school play and 
was named to the Helm’s High 
School All-America team. Natural- 
ly, dozens of bright-eyed college 
coaches had their eyes on him, and 
he began to receive the attractive 
scholarship offers which come to 
every schoolboy phenom. 

Everything was fine until the col- 
lege officials took a look at Elgin’s 
classroom marks. Then they threw 
up their arms in despair. Even most 
of the notorious basketball factories 
reluctantly had to turn him away. 
But there is always a niche some- 
where for a boy of Elgin’s talents, 
and he finally found it—at the Col- 
lege of Idaho, which then had ideas 
about entering the big time. The 
school posted a 24-3 mark with Bay- 
lor playing as a freshman, and he 
was named to the small college All- 
America. 

Then there was a change of heart 
at Idaho, a de-emphasis program 
was suddenly put into effect, and 
many of the athletes took to the 


He migrated across the country to make a 
name for himself. Ouf there they say that 
you can have Wilt and Oscar—Elgin's tops. 


road, hunting for an environment 
where they would feel more at 
home. Having already gone most of 
the way westward from Washington, 
D.C., Baylor pushed on a bit further 
and ended up at Seattle. The lure 
was the promise of a job working 
for and playing with a motor com- 
pany which had an AAU basketball 
team. Here Elgin could keep in 
shape while he sweated out the year 
of ineligibility as a transfer student. 

The fans in Seattle were well ac- 
quainted with Baylor’s talents be- 
fore he ever played a game with the 
school’s team. Competing against 
top ex-college players in AAU ball, 
he had averaged 33.9 points a game 
during the 1955-56 season. Nobody 
was surprised when, in his first game 


for Seattle in the winter of 1956, 
Elgin scored 40 points as the Chief- 
tains beat Denver U., 67-60. 

Elgin was on his way to a great 
season. He made many All-America 
teams as a sophomore at Seattle, led 
the nation in rebounds with 538 and 
finished with a scoring average of 
29.7, third best in the country. A 
year ago he was selected for all the 
pre-season All-America teams, and 
he went right ahead and improved 
on his sophomore record. He was the 
country’s second leading scorer, fin- 
ishing behind Oscar Robertson with 
a 32.5 average, and he crushed ene- 
my teams with his wonderful re- 
bounding and slick passing. 

After Seattle had ripped Port- 
land in one game, the losing coach 
came over to Castellani, congratu- 
lated him, and said: “John, if we 
could have held Baylor to 54 points, 
we’d have licked you.” Elgin, you 
see, had scored 60 points that night. 

What impresses so many people 
about Baylor, aside from his fabu- 
lous variety of shots, is his ability 
to set up his teammates for shots of 
their own. Though most of the other 
Seattle players are not in Baylor’s 
class (who is, for that matter?), the 
Chieftains looked like a well-bal- 
anced club last season as they moved 
to the NCAA finals. The big reason 
was Elgin. ‘He’s a great team play- 
er,” Castellani said. “I’m sure he 
could have led the country in scor- 
ing if he had wanted to do all the 
shooting. But many times, when he 
seemed in the clear for a shot, he’d 
pass off to one of the other guys.” 

The 6-6, 225-pound Baylor, with 
his ball-handling, rebounding and 
shooting, seems a cinch for stardom 
with the pros. Although he had a 
year of eligibility left, he quit school 
in June and signed with the Minne- 
apolis Lakers. Just how good the 
sensation from Seattle will be in the 
NBA will begin to show in a few 
months, but for the moment it might 
be well to remember the words 
of one expert: “Nobody compares 
with Baylor. When Russell and 
Chamberlain are forgotten, they’ll 
still remember Baylor.” 


GIL HODGES 
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NICE GUY ON FIRST 


G™ HODGES is a rarity among 
the game’s “big’’ men; the fans 
don’t boo him. Name any other 
“big” hitter you can mention—the 
home-run and runs-batted-in man 
of a club—and you will find that 
the fans get on him when he’s leav- 
ing the runners on base, or even 
sometimes when he is playing at his 
best. Baseball men have tried to 
explain it, but about as close as they 
have come to an explanation is that 
the little guy who pays his way in- 
to the ball park takes delight in see- 
ing the fellow with the muscles fall 
on his face. Maybe the little guy gets 
rid of his frustrations that way. 
But even the guys with frustra- 
tions love Hodges. A tremendous 
physical specimen with extraordi- 
nary natural talents, Gil has had 
his career partially marred by in- 
tense and prolonged slumps. No- 
body ever had a worse or a more 
embarrassing slump than the one 
which overtook Gil just before the 


1952 World Series. It came at a 
time when the Dodgers thought they 
had a chance to upset the Yankees, 
but Gil went hitless in 21 times at 
bat during the Series and the Brooks 
lost in seven games. The slump car- 
ried over into the next season, too, 
and Gil was obviously hurting the 
club by his presence in the lineup. 
But nobody in the stands ever 
hooted or insulted him. His occa- 
sional hits were greeted not by the 
derisive cheer usual in such cases 
but by a genuine roar of apprecia- 
tion. One priest even got up in a 
Brooklyn pulpit and asked his 
parishioners to pray for the slump- 
ing first-baseman. 

The explanation for Gil’s unique 
popularity is simple. He is such a 
gentle, modest and friendly man 
that even people who don’t follow 
the game closely immediately asso- 
ciate the name “Gil Hodges” with 
the phrase ‘fa nice guy.” Word gets 
around. 


Gil has another factor in his 
favor—his marvelous body. Most 
big men appear musclebound or 
clumsy, and so leave themselves 
open to the jeers of the crowd. Gil, 
6-14% and 200 pounds, has excep- 
tional reflexes and plays baseball 
with a grace usually lacking in big 
men. You might say that Gil moves 
like a little guy. 

Like Lou Gehrig, a big man out 
of the past, Gil has spent his career 
in the shadow of more spectacular 
players. It was Gehrig’s fate to play 
second fiddle to Babe Ruth and, 
later, Joe DiMaggio. Hodges has 
been overshadowed by Jackie Rob- 
inson, Duke Snider and Roy Camp- 
anella. But, like Gehrig, Hodges 
has been piling up the records while 
others stood in the limelight. Gil 
is the only active player to have 
batted in over 100 runs for seven 
straight years (1949-55), and among 
his other accomplishments are the 
four home runs he smashed in one 
game in 1950. 

It was with some surprise that 
American fans learned of Gil’s up- 
roariously funny clowning during 
the Dodger tour of Japan in 1956. 
To enliven the exhibition games, he 
began to mimic opposing players 
while he was in the field, stagger 
around under fly balls only to re- 
cover just in time to make the 
catch, and otherwise delight the 
Japanese fans. 

Yet Gil’s friends have known all 
along of his talent for humor, a quiet 
humor which amuses those around 
him. When he returned to America 
and was asked if he would try to 
make the fans laugh during the 
regular season, Gil kept a straight 


face and replied, “Not inten- 
tionally.” 
American fans have neither 


laughed at, nor booed, Gil Hodges. 
Yet his records will stand long after 
those of many more spectacular 
players have been forgotten. 


Brooklyn fans showed their affection for 
a nice guy last year on Gil Hodges Night. 
Mrs. Hodges showed her affection, too. 
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Drafted by the Cardinals, he has touched off a debate in the NFL. With his many talents, should he be played on offense or defense? 


‘I DON’T LIKE that fancy-dan 
type of running,” John Crow 
once said. “I’d rather grind out 
touchdowns four or five yards at a 
time on a Jong drive. I think that’s 
football.” 

Such sentiments, especially when 
he was able to put them into opera- 
tion on the football field, endeared 
John David Crow to the heart of 
one of the most hard-nosed coaches 
of them all, Bear Bryant. Crow was 
the apple of Bryant’s eye the last 
couple of years at Texas A&M, and 
just before Bear left College Sta- 
tion to take up his new duties as 
head coach at Alabama, he called 
his great halfback, “the finest player 
I ever coached.” 

Crow, winner of the Heisman 
Trophy as the nation’s top college 
player last year, will be one of the 
most accomplished all-around backs 
ever to come into the National Foot- 
ball League when he joins the Chi- 
cago Cardinals this fall. In fact, 
there seems to be some doubt where 
he should be played to do the Cards 


the most good. One football man 
who has seen him insists that John 
will be devastating if played with 
the offensive platoon. “Crow is a 
ferocious ball-carrier and the best 
blocker in the business,” this man 
says. “Can you imagine what will 
happen when they team him up with 
Ollie Matson?” 

But another football man dis- 
agrees. “I admit Crow is a great 
running back,” he says, “but I 
think it would be a mistake to waste 
his defensive ability. The Cards 
have some other fine runners, like 
Matson, but you don’t find many 
guys who can do a job like John 
does on defense. He’s a deadly 
tackler. He is big enough to back 
up the line, and he’s so fast and 
agile that he’s a perfect safety man 
to defend against passes.” 

Crow is the kind of player every 
coach spends a lifetime looking for. 
Six feet, two inches tall and 217 
pounds, John runs with speed and 
terrific power, and he has an intense 
will to win. Elmer Smith, an assist- 


ant coach with the Aggies last year, 
said of him: “This boy is a real 
hard-nosed football player. Every 
time the ball is snapped, even in 
practice, he starts looking for some- 
body to hit.” 

‘Doak Walker was my idol when 
I was going to junior high in Spring- 
hill, La.,’’ Crow says, “and I thought 
for a while I might follow him to 
Southern Methodist. But my broth- 
er had played at Southern State 
under Elmer Smith and when Smith 
went to Texas A&M as an assistant 
to Bryant I figured that they were 
really building for the future and 
I would learn more because they’d 
be concentrating on the freshmen.” 

Crow played on a fine Aggie 
freshman team and then, after being 
hobbled by a knee injury as a soph, 
suddenly blossomed into a spectacu- 
lar halfback as a junior. By his 
senior year, he was being called the 
greatest back in the Southwest since 
Doak Walker. : 

And a lot more is still to be heard 
from 22-year-old John Crow. 


JOHN CROW 


WHITEY FORD 
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Still Stengel’s Stopper 


WEEN THE CHIPS are down and 

New York Yankee manager 
Casey Stengel has to win the big 
one, invariably he sends southpaw 
Whitey Ford to the pitcher’s mound. 
Ford has been the ace in the hole 
of the Yankee pitching staff ever 
since he joined the team. 

Even though he has so far failed 
to chalk up a 20-victory season, 
Whitey leads all active major-league 
pitchers in winning percentage. He 
began the 1958 campaign with a 
lifetime record of 91 wins and 33 
losses for a .734 percentage. Whitey 
is the only pitcher active today who 
has an over-.700 percentage. So this 
is one reason Stengel goes for him. 

The nervy little lefthander works 
effectively and with cold, profes- 
sional detachment when it’s most 
needed. He is a “money player” in 
the truest sense of the phrase. 
Whitey was a stopper from the very 
start. He was called up on June 30, 
1950, from New York’s Kansas City 
farm, then in the American Associ- 
ation, to bolster a shaky mound 
staff. The Yankees were in a neck- 


to-neck race with a well balanced 
Detroit Tiger team, and Whitey 
helped clinch the pennant for the 
Yankees by racking up a 9-1 record 
for the remainder of the season. 
Such was Stengel’s confidence in 
the cocky portsider that he allowed 
him to pitch the most crucial game 
of the season, the final one against 
the Tigers. Whitey came through in 
what later became typical fashion 
for him, holding the Bengals to one 
meager run in an easy 8-1 victory. 
So Whitey’s cool nerves are another 
reason why Stengel goes with him 
on big days. 

Whitey had his best year in 1955 
when he led the American League 
in complete games with 18. In- 
cluded in his 18-7 won-and-lost 
record were back-to-back one- 
hitters against the Washington Sen- 
ators and the Kansas City Athletics. 
He also tied an American League 
mark by striking out six batters in 
a row against Kansas City. The 
following year his 2.47 ERA led 
both leagues. 

Along with his fine record, Whitey 
has also developed the reputation of 
being a devil-may-care fellow, one 
of the breed of ballplayers who feel 
that their actions off the field are 
nobody else’s business. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Yankee front office does not 
share this view. Since they pay 
the Glen Cove, L. I. resident in the 
vicinity of $30,000 a year for his ser- 
vices, they hold that they are en- 
titled to care. His alleged antics 
have earned him a reputation for 
friskiness. His most famous exploit 
concerns a visit he made to the 
Copacabana night club in New York 
City with his fun-loving friends, 
Mickey Mantle and Billy Martin 
(this was in 1953, before Billy The 
Kid was relegated to limbo for an- 
other Copacabana visit). The trio 
ran up a $180 tab at the night club 
and casually signed Yankee co- 
owner Dan Topping’s name to it. 
When a bill runs that high, most 


hands agree that there is likely to 
have been some firewater consumed 
along the line. At any rate, the 
Yankee front office exploded when 
the bill arrived, fined Whitey $500 
(it was returned after the World 
Series) and have been watching 
him closely since. 

When you mention this and other 
incidents, Whitey, at times temper- 
amental and uncommunicative, says, 
“T know the talk about me that’s 
going around. It started when I 
came up to the big leagues. My dad 
was a bartender in my old neigh- 
borhood in Queens, and every time 
after I pitched I’d stop off at the 
place where he worked to talk over 
the game with him and the custom- 
ers. I was sort of a local celebrity, 
and dropping in at the bar was good 
for business. Sure, I had a couple of 
beers, but you know how people 
are. They see a ballplayer in a bar, 
and right away the word gets out 
that he’s a rummy. I hardly ever 
touch hard stuff. Just beer.” 

Edward Charles Ford, born in a 
tenement district of midtown New 
York in 1928, was raised and played 
sandlot ball in Astoria, New York. 
It was there and at Central Com- 
mercial High School in Manhattan 
that he caught the eyes of local 
scouts. In 1947, Paul Krichell signed 
the under-sized youngster to a con- 
tract for a modest $7,000 bonus. He 
showed soon enough that, hi-jinks 
or not, he was effective in the tight 
spots. Whitey explains it this way: 
“Look, if I was loaded all the time, 
could I rack up the kind of record 
I’ve got? I can’t overpower the hit- 
ters. I’m strictly a control pitcher. 
I get murdered when I’m not in 
good shape.” His lifetime earned- 
run average is 2.71, with a 2.48 ERA 
in the World Series. Statistics of 
this sort help George Weiss and 
Casey Stengel forget his off-field 
behavior. After all, being the stop- 
per for the Yankees counts for 
something, too. 


Lefthander Whitey Ford is the man the Yankee manager calls upon to win the big ones. 


weet CAN you say about a nat- 
ural phenomenon like Archie 
Moore, who is hip deep in his 40’s 
and has been light-heavyweight 
champion of the world for what 
seems like hundreds of years, and 
who just keeps on rolling along? 
As recently as last May, Old Archie 
helped brighten up Kentucky Derby 
week by signing, within a week’s 
notice, to meet a ham-and-egger 
from Germany, Willie Besmanoff. 
Before the fight, Moore charmed a 
large and select gathering of sports- 
writers who had come to Louisville 
from all over the country for the 
express purpose of covering the 
Derby. ‘Nice to see so many of my 
friends here for the fight,’ Archie 
said winsomely in a television inter- 
view. “I hope you'll be able to stay 
over until Saturday for the Derby.” 

Well, Archie tucked*his boxing 
trunks a few kilometers above his 
navel so that not too much of the 
soft Moore underbelly showed, and 
he went to work on Besmanoff and 
won a ten-round split-decision. Not 
bad for a guy of 41, 42 or 43 (take 
your pick—it might even be more) 
who had been in training for only a 
week. After it was all over, Archie 
was obliged to outline his plans for 
the future. They were, as always, 
sweeping. “Now that I’m going into 
my 38th year,” Archie said, a wide 
smile splitting his heavy jowls, “I 
guess I oughta settle down a little. 
I’m going after Floyd Patterson, and 
if he don’t fight me, I’m going after 
Sugar Ray.” 

All logic dictates that Moore, at 
his age, will never get to fight Floyd 
Patterson or Sugar Ray Robinson, 
but where Archie is concerned 
you’ve got to throw logic out of the 
window. Throughout his long and 
altogether fabulous career, that 
stretches way back to the tag days 
of prohibition in 1933, Archie has 
managed more than a few surprises. 
Eighteen years ago, for instance, he 
was carted away with a perforated 
ulcer and no one thought he would 
ever be able to fight again. But the 
guy recovered, and two years later 
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Though in his 40's, Archie keeps tight hold on his title, as with Tony Anthony, ‘above. 


he was back fighting. For ten years 
he campaigned as a light-heavy- 
weight in such out-of-the-way 
places as Tasmania, Cordoba, Buenos 
Aires and North Adams, Mass., 
while such leading lights as Billy 
Conn, Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills 
and Joey Maxim all studiously 
avoided him. The trouble was, 
Archie was just too good. He could 
move around and box your ears off, 
or he could stiffen you with his ex- 
plosive combinations. 

The uncrowned champion finally 
did get to Maxim in 1952 and had 
no trouble taking the title. He has 
had little trouble defending it since 
then. But from that time to the 
present, Archie has had a rather 
spotty career. He has fought non- 


title bouts for peanuts in places like 
Toledo and Spokane, but he also got 
himself a match with Rocky Mar- 
ciano, after the most picturesque 
publicity campaign ever waged by 
a fighter. That heavyweight cham- 
pionship bout was the high point of 
his life. Archie became only the sec- 
ond man ever to deck Rocky, and 
though he was ultimately knocked 
out himself, he left the ring with 
his popularity and prestige at a new 
high, and with $170,000 in his pocket. 

And on and on goes Ancient 
Archie today, afraid of no man if 
the price is right, afraid least of all 
of Father Time, who has proved a 
totally ineffectual foe against the 
ageless light-heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. 


ARCHIE MOORE 


GORDIE HOWE 
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HERE IS NO better offensive 

hockey player in the game today 
than 30-year-old Gordie Howe, the 
big, durable and supremely able 
right wing of the Detroit Red Wings. 
This is a flat statement that needs 
elaboration considering the fact 
that such gentlemen as Maurice 
Richard, his brother Henri, Jean 
Beliveau and Andy Bathgate also 
play a bit of hockey today. But the 
proof, so to speak, is in the voting. 
For the fourth time in his career, 
Howe was the winner of the Hart 
Trophy as the player “adjudged 
most valuable to his team” during 
the 1957-58 season. And he won in 
a walk-away, polling 105 points out 
of a possible 180. It was the second 
Hart Trophy in a row for Gordie, 
and by winning it for the fourth 
time he tied the record set by the 
old Boston defenseman, Eddie Shore. 
Outside of Shore, Howie Morenz 
(who won it three times) and 


Howe, no other player has been 
able to capture the Hart Trophy 
more than twice. 

Howe perhaps deserved that tro- 
phy last year more than he ever had 
because he was playing for a team 
that was far below usual Red Wing 
standards, yet he more than main- 
tained his own standards. He vir- 
tually shouldered the offense by 
scoring 33 goals (only three less 
than the league leader, Dickie 
Moore) and 44 assists. His 77 points 
placed him fourth among the Na- 
tional Hockey League’s scorers. 

In addition to the MVP award, 
Howe also has won the Art Ross 
Trophy five times as the league’s 
leading scorer. Only once in the last 
nine seasons has he scored fewer 
than 30 goals (that time he scored 
29). He has been named to the first 
all-star team six times and the sec- 
ond team three times. 

The qualities that have made 


MIGHTY RED WING 


Howe such a phenomenal hockey 
player over the past 12 seasons are 
not hard to define. The six-foot, 
195-pounder possesses one of the 
league’s strongest physiques and he 
has an awesome shot that he can 
fire into the goal either lefthanded 
or righthanded. His shot is so pow- 
erful that on occasion the puck has 
penetrated the wire screen protect- 
ing the spectators behind the goalie, 
when one of his shots went astray. 

In addition, Howe is as cool a 
customer under fire as anyone in the 
game. He will positively not back 
up an inch out on the ice. During 
the 1949-50 Stanley Cup playoffs, 
he went into Ted Kennedy, who was 
charging down the ice alone. The 
impact left Gordie on the ice uncon- 
scious. For days after, his life hung 
in the balance. A delicate brain op- 
eration finally had to be performed. 
When he recovered, the doctors said 
he would never play hockey again, 
yet Gordie was back the next sea- 
son, as tough a competitor as ever. 

Howe was born at Floral, Sask., 
on March 31, 1928, the son of a 
cement contractor. When he was 
15, he attended a New York Ranger 
tryout camp but nobody paid any 
attention to him. A year later he 
signed with the Rangers and re- 
ported to their Omaha farm. Jimmy 
Skinner, who coached the Red Wings 
until mid-season last year, also 
played with Omaha that year. He 
remembered Gordie not only as a 
promising hockey player but also as 
a shy, withdrawn boy. “The girls 
used to love him.” Skinner said. 
“They’d wait for him outside the 
arena, and he’d be so shy that he’d 
climb out the rear window into the 
snow so he wouldn’t have to walk 
out there and face them.’ Times 
have changed. Today Howe is mar- 
ried, the father of two fine children, 
and as poised a gentleman, and 
player, as there is in all of hockey. 


A familiar sight on National Hockey 
League ice for the past 12 years—Howe 
poking a goal into the nets for Detroit. 


HEN BILLY MARTIN came to 

the Detroit Tigers this year, 
after a brief delay en route in 
Kansas City, manager Jack Tighe 
said, “I’ll be satisfied if Billy hits 
.260 for us—but I mean Martin's 
.260, not someone else’s.” The point 
was well taken. Probably no player 
in the game today has a reputation 
for getting more mileage out of a 
modest batting average than Martin 
does. With more natural ability 
than most players who get to the 
big leagues, but not nearly enough 
to elevate him to the status of a 
super-star, Billy gets the utmost out 
of himself by trying for every 
ground ball, by never giving an inch 
to an enemy ballplayer (to Billy’s 
way of thinking, any player not 
wearing the same uniform he does 
is an enemy), and by his almost in- 
stinctive talent for coming up with 
clutch hits. (Exhibit A would be 
the up-the-middle single Billy hit 
to drive in the winning run in the 
sixth game of the 1953 World Series, 
the same hit, incidentally, which 
gave him a record 12 hits for a six- 
game Series.) It was these winning 
qualities that made Billy a far more 
valuable ballplayer than the records 
might indicate in New York, Kansas 
City and now in Detroit. 

The chances are that Billy still 
would be wearing a Yankee uniform 
today if the staid Yankee manage- 
ment ever had been able to recon- 
cile its feelings about his ungovern- 
able spirit. Billy came up as the 
freshest Yankee since Leo Durocher, 
who shook things up during his one- 
year stay with the club back in 1927. 
If it hadn’t been for Miller Huggins, 
who admired Leo’s guts, he never 
would have lasted out the season. 
The same thing could be applied to 
Martin—only more so. If not for 
Casey Stengel, it is doubtful that 
Martin ever would have made the 
Yanks—much less stayed around so 
long. But old Casey fell in love with 
Billy when he caught sight of him 
back at Oakland in 1946. Billy, 
wearing a tattered uniform, and 
thinner than he is today, looked 
more like a scarecrow on the field 


than a ballplayer, but Stengel liked 
the way the kid put out every min- 
ute. He didn’t like him enough to 
keep him at Oakland, though, and 
Billy was farmed out to Idaho Falls, 
wherg he hit only .254. Billy looked 
better the following spring, but 
when Stengel told him he was going 
to Phoenix, Billy hit the roof. “You 


sure blew one this time, Casey,” the 


18-year-old professional told him. 
But he went to Phoenix, where all 
he did was win the batting cham- 
pionship with a .392 average, lead 
in practically every other hitting de- 
partment, and win the Most Valu- 
able Player award in the Arizona- 
Texas League. In 1948, Billy finally 
made it with Oakland, and with that 
season started the fabled Martin- 
Stengel romance that eventually was 
to have its brightest chapters in 
Yankee Stadium. Stengel went to 
the Yankees in 1949, and Billy fol- 
lowed him a year later. By 1952, 
he had taken over as the regular 
second-baseman, and Stengel was 
playfully referring to him as “the 
assistant manager.” He was cocky 
on the field and aggressive, and he 
got into fights; but it was all moti- 
vated by his burning urge to win. 

Unfortunately, Billy’s aggressive 
nature never appeased his Yankee 
bosses. And sometimes he made the 
headlines in off-the-field antics. The 
club feared he was leading his 
roomie, Mickey Mantle, astray, but 
the club didn’t take into considera- 
tion the fact that Mickey was over 
21 and had a mind of his own. Billy 
became the patsy. 

Stengel was able to hold them off 
until 1957, when Billy had his fa- 
mous birthday party at the Copa- 
cabana. This time the manager 
couldn’t save him. Billy was traded 
to Kansas City in the multi-player 
deal that brought Harry Simpson to 
New York. It was typical that Billy 
departed without bitterness or com- 
plaint, and that he continued to 
hustle even though he had been 
exiled to a team anchored in last 
place. Happily for Billy, there was 
still interest in him in the trading 
market, and he was back with a 
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Billy, here sliding into Yanks’ Tony Kubek, 
never quit hustling after being traded. 
lf anything, he plays harder nowadays. 


flag contender, Detroit, this season. 

From the moment Billy joined the 
Tigers, everyone was hepped up by 
the prospects of his taking over as 
field leader of the team. Recalci- 
trant Al Kaline asked to be roomed 
with Martin (Al probably was re- 
membering Billy’s history for room- 
ing with MVP’s). The whole atmos- 
phere of the clubhouse changed once 
Billy became a part of it. Pennants 
are won out on the playing field, but 
there isn’t a manager going who 
won’t tell you that much of what 
happens on the diamond is deter- 
mined by what goes on in the locker 
room. Billy stalks the clubhouse and 
dispenses his brand of fight talk. 
“There’s nothing like winning,” he 
tells his Tiger teammates. And 
what’s more, they believe him. They 
know that winning has always been 
Billy Martin’s creed. 


BOB ANDERSON 
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Halfback On The Hudson 


lee ROMANTICS of college foot- 
ball, who still cling to the mem- 
ory of Red Grange, Tommy Harmon, 
Glenn Davis and Doak Walker 
streaking across white-striped fields, 
found a new idol to glorify last 
season with the emergence of half- 
hack Bob Anderson of Army. Noth- 
ing excites old-fashioned football 
fans quite as much as the sight of 
a speedy halfback steaming in high 
gear through a line, and then 
stretching out of the reach of would- 
be tacklers on his way to a touch- 
down. In 1957, Anderson became 
Saturday’s newest hero. 

Anderson, a 19-year-old yearling 
(sophomore), came rolling out of 


West Point on the Hudson last year 
like a whole charge of caissons at 
full speed. He scored 14 touchdowns, 
second best in the nation, in ten 
games, ranked third nationally in 
rushing with 983 yards, averaged 
6.42 yards per carry, and was fourth 
in scoring. Before the season was 
half over, experts were comparing 
him happily with Glenn Davis, the 
Academy’s great halfback of a dec- 
ade ago. Before the final game 
against Navy, Anderson already had 
bettered Davis’ one-year Academy 
rushing record of 930 yards. “Ander- 
son is the finest sophomore back I’ve 
had here since Glenn Davis,” the 
usually taciturn Red Blaik said. 


After impressing Blaik during 
spring drills in 1957, Bob won the 
starting left-halfback position for 
Army’s opener against Nebraska. 
With Anderson as its chief offensive 
warhead, Army bowled over the 
Cornhuskers, as well as the follow- 
ing week’s opponent, Penn State. 
But it wasn’t until the third game, 
when Army went to Philadelphia to 
renew its interrupted rivalry with 
Notre Dame, that Anderson became 
national copy. On Army’s first play 
from scrimmage, Anderson took a 
lateral, ripped swiftly over his right 
tackle and then cut sharply to his 
left into the open field. Before the 
dazed Irish could collect their 
thoughts, he had sprinted for an 81- 
yard touchdown run that brought 
both the crowd of 95,000 in Munic- 
ipal Stadium and a national tele- 
vision audience out of its seats. 

If there is anything at West 
Point that is held in more rev- 
erence than the memory of Glenn 
Davis, it is the memory of Davis 
and Doc Blanchard working to- 
gether to decimate opposing de- 
fenses. Army’s 1957 version of that 
combination consisted of Anderson 
and right-halfback Pete Dawkins. 
They had perhaps their greatest 
day against Tulane, when, with 
Army trailing, 14-13, in the final 
period, Anderson and Dawkins al- 
ternated in carrying the ball 74 
yards in five plays to pull the game 
out for the Cadets. They did it with 
very little blocking, too, since 
Army’s played-out line was gasp- 
ing for air by then. Anderson, bar- 
relling through the line, shedding 
tacklers, running over defenders, 
finally carried the ball over for his 
14th touchdown of the year. His 
subsequent selection as an All- 
America, the only sophomore to 
make it, was little more than auto- 
matic. It should be the same for 
the next two years. 


Soph Anderson caught the imagination 
of the country with exciting touchdown 
runs like this one against Notre Dame. 
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Says Johnny Logan about teammate Schoendienst: "When we got Red, we got more than a second-baseman. We got a team.” 


O SAY THAT Albert Fred “Red” 

Schoendienst was personally re- 
sponsible for the Milwaukee Braves 
winning a pennant and a world 
championship would be to exag- 
gerate the situation. After all, War- 
ren Spahn, Ed Mathews, Henry 
Aaron and a few others did their 
share, too. The confounding thing, 
though, is that many baseball ex- 
perts were saying just that—that 
the 1957 Braves indeed did owe it all 
to Red Schoendienst. When Red was 
traded from the New York Giants 
to the Braves on June 15, 1957, six 
hours before the trading deadline, 
the cries of anguish that went up 
from rival managers were enough 
to curl your hair. Birdie Tebbetts 
of the Redlegs perhaps best ex- 
pressed the managerial apprehen- 
sion when he said at the time, “‘Red’s 
given them the leader they never 
had. He won’t let them lose the 
pennant.” This point was seconded 
happily by the Braves’ manager, 
Fred Haney. ‘‘He was the holler guy 
and take-charge guy we were wait- 
ing for. The Braves picked up steam 
and were a different ball club after 
Red joined us.” Schoendienst’s new 
double-play partner, Johnny Logan, 
was the most enthusiastic of all. 
“When we got Red,’ Logan said, 
“we got more than a second-base- 
man. We got a team.” 


The redhead, a 35-year-old vet- 
eran of 13 years in the majors, looks 
and acts nothing like the take- 
charge guys you so often read about 
—the Ed Stankys and Jackie Robin- 
sons of the game. Red is not a take- 
charge guy by virtue of force of 
personality. In fact, he is as quiet 
and unexplosive a fellow as there is 
in the game. He is a take-charge 
guy simply in the way he acts in 
uniform, the quiet efficiency with 
which he performs his little feats of 
magic, whether it be gobbling up a 
ground ball or whipping a bat from 
either side of the plate, the hands 
way up on the handle. 

Schoendienst has had a distin- 
guished baseball career. He was born 
on February 2, 1923, in German- 
town, Ill., and he loved to play ball 
from the beginning. He started his 
professional career with Union City 
(Tenn.) of the Kitty League, a Car- 
dinal farm. In 1943, with Rochester 
in the International League, he was 
a .337-hitting shortstop. In 1944 he 
was in the Army, and the next year 
he was playing regularly for the 
Cardinals, at shortstop, second base 
and left field. He remained a Cardi- 
nal until June of 1956, during which 
time he earned a fine reputation 
both for his clutch hitting and for 
his play in the field. In 1953, his 
best year in the game, Red batted 


.342 and led all second-basemen in 
putouts, assists and fielding average. 
During his tenure with the Cards, 
he set a number of records, among 
them a major-league mark by hit- 
ting eight doubles in three consecu- 
tive games, and a National League 
record for consecutive chances (320) 
without an error. In 1950 he was 
the hero of the All-Star game, bang- 
ing out a 14th-inning home run to 


‘win it for the National League. Red, 


incidentally, has been an All-Star 
choice in nine of his 13 seasons. 

When he was traded to the Giants 
in mid-June of ’56, Red was a very 
unhappy man. All of his roots were 
in St. Louis. But his unhappiness 
didn’t show as he hit .302 for the 
Giants and set a fielding percentage 
record for NL second-basemen, a 
.9934 average. When he was traded 
to the Braves the following June, he 
was much happier, but no happier 
than the Braves themselves. His 
.309 batting average and 200 base 
hits, more than any other major- 
leaguer, don’t begin to tell the story 
of Red’s value to the ball club. He 
is now at the tail-end of his career, 
and the aches and pains come on 
him a little more often than in the 
past. But these afflictions don’t 
bother the Braves. They wouldn’t 
give him up now for all the tea in 
China. 
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part OF SPORT’S universal ap- 
peal is that it provides a vast, 
well-defined background against 
which men and women can achieve 
tangible success after overcoming 
what often seems to be overwhelm- 
ing odds. The athlete’s obstacles are 
sometimes limited to his opponents 
and the conditions under which he 
competes, but at other times they 
include aspects of his personal life. 
It is the athlete who has overcome 
some personal handicap—an injury, 
an illness or a family tragedy, for 
instance—who holds the tightest 
grip on the public’s imagination. Be- 
hind the present fame and popu- 
larity of Mrs. Jackie Pung lies a 
story of hardship and heartbreak 
exceptional in the sports world. 

The Hawaiian-born Jackie has an 
appearance destined to attract at- 
tention to her on a golf course. She 
is five feet, three inches tall, weighs 
235 pounds and has a round, good- 
natured face which somewhat re- 
sembles that of Babe Ruth. She is 
a friendly, out-going person—liked 
quickly not only by those who meet 
her, but even by the gallery watch- 
ing her play. It was ironic that this 
likable woman, so beset with per- 
sonal troubles, should suffer the 
most bitter sports defeat of 1957. 

Born to a Hawaiian father and an 
American mother 35 years ago, 
Jackie developed a talent for golf 
as a little girl. Her interest in the 
game continued unabated even after 
she had married a swimmer named 
Barney Pung. Although she weighed 
only 125 pounds when she was mar- 
ried, at the age of 17, a glandular 
disturbance soon sent her up over 
230 pounds. Two little daughters, 
plus an uneven family income, kept 
the Pungs in a difficult financial 
position, even while Jackie was 
making a name for herself as an 
amateur golfer. Then, in 1952, she 
borrowed enough money to play in 
the U.S. Women’s Amateur tourna- 
ment, and she won it. 

But, though she was the U.S. 
amateur champion, Jackie did not 
have the money to compete in a full 
schedule of tournaments. She turned 


SAD STAR OF GOLF 
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Her heartwarming comeback was marred 
last year by a technicality. Suddenly 
the fans and writers came fo her rescue. 


professional and set off on the gruel- 
ling tour, only to discover that even 
the better women players have a 
difficult time breaking even. It costs 
a girl about $200 a week to live on 
the pro circuit and the winnings are 
seldom enough to cover even those 
expenses. Jackie received one ma- 
jor disappointment in 1953 when, 
after finishing in a tie with Betsy 
Rawls in the National Open, she was 
beaten in the playoff. 


By this time Jackie was plagued 
by more than her perennial finan- 
cial worries. She was anxious about 
her home life, particularly about the 
two young daughters whom she felt 
she was neglecting. There was no 
money at home and there was very 
little coming in from the pro tour. 
In 1955 she had deteriorated so that 
she could not sleep at night. 

And then Jackie suffered a com- 
plete breakdown. Advised by her 
doctor to quit the tour, she headed 
for home. She broke down on a 
plane bound for Honolulu and had 
to be forcibly restrained from doing 
harm to herself. To most it ap- 
peared that the promising golf 
career of Jackie Pung had ended. 

But she never completely gave 
up. In 1957 she came to San Fran- 
cisco with her family and went into 
the restaurant business. When the 
business failed, she went back to 
golf and began to regain her form. 
During that summer she played im- 
pressively in several tournaments 
and, by the time the U.S. Women’s 
Open tourney rolled around, she 
was confident of her ability. She 
stayed close to the leaders during 
the first three rounds, and then, in 
a dramatic final-round surge, pulled 
ahead. When she sank the final putt 
that apparently gave her the Open 
championship and the important 
$1,800 prize money, her friends re- 
joiced. 

Suddenly Jackie’s world fell apart 
once more. Because of a minor 
technicality (her partner had failed 
to record their scores in the proper 
manner, although the mistake did 
not affect their final total) Jackie 
was disqualified. The title and the 
money were not hers, after all. And 
then, in a sudden burst of spon- 
taneous sympathy, the fans and 
newspapermen on the scene took 
up a collection for her. $3,400 was 
raised on the spot. 

It was a marvelous tribute to 
Jackie Pung’s popularity, and a tre- 
mendous lift for her morale just 
when she needed it the most. Jackie, 
one of our most talented golfers, 
was on her way to the top at last. 


BOB COUSY 
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Genius With A Round Ball 


N BASKETBALL, statistics are 
supposed to tell much of the story: 
The points scored, the shooting av- 
erage, the rebounds—these are what 
make up the biography of many a 
player. But not of Bob Cousy. There 
is no way to keep score with a chart 
on what he does for his team. Cousy 
lifts them. “When Bob goes into a 
game,” his Boston Celtic coach, Red 
Auerbach, says, “everybody plays 
better. The fellows know he’ll do 
what must be done to make them 
win.” A teammate says, “Cousy, he’s 
the greatest. He moves us.” An op- 
ponent says, “When he plays us, I 
just hope he has an off-night.. But 
he never does.” 

To describe Bob Cousy, at the age 
of 30 the one mighty star of the 
National Basketball Association, you 
have to say that he dribbles the ball 
with remarkable control and skill, 
that he plays defense intelligently, 
and that he moves the ball around 
the court with dexterity. In a game 
dominated by freaks of 6-8 to 7-1, 
he is only 6-1 and regarded as a 
“small man.” But he more than 
makes up for his lack of height with 
his agility, his remarkable control of 
the ball, and his sleight-of-hand 
stunts. He has been in the league 
eight seasons; he has been a first- 
team all-star seven seasons. 

But then, when you have finished 
describing Cousy as a player, you 
have to start all over and talk about 
him as a showman. For the Cooz is 
a showman, too, with a pay check 
to show for it. He is the most enter- 
taining player in the game. He 
moves with effortless grace, he plays 
tricks with the round ball that can 
be deseribed only as pure artistry. 
He is a joy to watch. When he works. 
his famous behind-the-back dribble, 
moving full speed down the court, 
two things happen. (1) It works, 
and (2) crowds stand and cheer. 
One of his best nights was the East- 
West All-Star game of 1954. At the 


Showman, winner, leader and magician, 
Cousy is a joy to watch. What he does 
with the ball is what draws the crowds. 


end of the regulation time, the two 
teams were tied. In overtime, 
though, Bob took over. He scored 
ten points and controlled the ball in 
a masterful display of virtuosity to 
win the game personally for the 
East. The press, which had voted 
for the outstanding player of the 
game before the end of the over- 
time period, had to regroup and 
revote, and award the trophy to 
Bob. 

With his phenomenal control of 
the ball, a favorite stunt of showman 
Cousy is to keep the ball right up to 
the last second of a close game and 
then shoot or feed a thread-the- 
needle pass to a teammate for the 
sudden winning goal, leaving the 


other team no time left to answer 
back. 

But, and this is a third look at 
Cousy, you have to see him also as 
the unselfish player willing to stick 
out his neck to help others. He has 
been the organizer and prime mover 
of the players’ association, although 
he needs its benefits less than any 
other man in the NBA. Among the 
Celtics, there is the unspoken aware- 
ness that Bob tries to distribute 
those easy-basket passes of his to 
teammates with as much evenness 
as his magic can produce. No Celtic 
has ever accused him of hogging the 
ball, of showing off, or of not feed- 
ing him. They just thank heaven 
that he is on their side. 


OSCAR ROBERTSON 
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Basketballi’s Newest Wizard 


ie WAS January 9, 1958, and only 
4,615 fans were in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden to watch a 
basketball game between the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Seton Hall. 
In the years to come, however, you 
can bet that all of the people who 
will claim to have been there could 
not have been contained even in Los 
Angeles’ huge Memorial Coliseum. 
For last January 9 was the day the 
entire country became aware of 
Oscar Robertson’s greatness. 

The Garden has been a stumbling 
block for countless hot-shot college 
players. The biggest names (includ- 
ing Elgin Baylor) have come in 
there and, suddenly overcome by 
the enormity of it all, fallen on 
their faces. And so it was with a 
great deal of skepticism that the 
New York fans and writers awaited 
the coming of the newest sensation, 
Robertson. 

“The Big O” did not let down his 
already imposing army of boosters. 
The Cincinnati star put on the 
greatest one-man show in the his- 
tory of the big arena’s college bas- 
ketball program, smashing the 
court record by pouring in 56 points, 
grabbing 15 rebounds and being 
credited with six assists. He con- 
nected on 22 of his 32 shots from the 
floor and he sank all 12 of his free 
throws. Joe Lapchick, a member of 
the original Celtics and a veteran 
pro and college coach, probably best 
summed up New York’s enthusiasm 
about Oscar: ‘‘There’s never been 
one like him,” Joe said. “Fabulous! 
Fabulous! Until this kid came along, 
I thought Tom Gola was the best 
soph I’d ever seen. I was wrong.” 

By the end of the season, Oscar 
had just about made Lapchick’s 
comments official He became the 
first sophomore ever to be named 
“The Player of the Year;” he led the 
nation in scoring with an average of 
35.1 points per game, easily outdis- 
tancing his two nearest rivals, Bay- 
lor (32.5) and Wilt Chamberlain 
(30.1); and his regular season total 
of 898 points was the most ever 
scored by a soph in major college 
competition. 


fouted as a scorer, But nobody dreamed 
he had such great all-around court ability. 


It cannot be said that Robertson’s 
emergence as a tremendous scorer 
was a great surprise; his marvelous 
all-around ability was, however, un- 
looked for. Oscar, a native of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., smashed all kinds of 
scholastic scoring marks in an area 
noted for its high school basketball 
phenoms. He played his high school 
ball at Crispus Attucks, the famous 
basketball school team which has 
produced such round-ball stars as 
Willie Gardner and Bill Meriweath- 
er. In fact, George Smith, the Cin- 
cinnati coach, first spotted Oscar 
when he went to Indianapolis to 
scout Meriweather. After one look 
at Robertson, Smith forgot all about 
Meriweather, and that young man 
finally ended up at Purdue. But 
Smith never let up in his efforts to 
corral Oscar. All able-bodied friends 
and alumni of Cincinnati -were 
pressed into service and Robertson 
was lured to the Bearcats’ campus. 

To Osear’s reputation as the finest 
basketball player in Indiana’s his- 


tory was added the solid accom- 
plishment of a 33-point scoring av- 
erage as a Cincinnati freshman. At 
the beginning of the past season, 
however, he was overshadowed in 
the Midwest by Chamberlain and 
such other experienced performers 
as Bradley’s Barney Cable, Kansas 
State’s Bob Boozer and Jack Parr, 
Indiana’s Archie Dees and Ohio 
State’s Frank Howard. It was felt 
that Robertson, a 19-year-old soph 
who is listed as 6-5 but is really 
closer to 6-3, had an amazing va- 
riety of shots but that several other 
aspects of his game, particularly his 
defense, needed some improvement. 

Oscar immediately lived up to his 
advance billing as a scorer, and he 
opened a lot of experienced eyes 
with his all-around play. He led the 
tough Missouri Valley Conference 
in rebounding as well as in scoring, 
and he proved himself a fine de- 
fensive player. Setting up his team- 
mates for shots, he was a revelation. 
Against North Texas State he was 
credited with 12 direct leads for 
baskets. Most of his outstanding 
performances followed a_ similar 
pattern. Early in the game Oscar 
would pile up the assists and the re- 
bounds, using to advantage the other 
team’s respect for him, a respect 
which prompted it to concentrate its 
defense around him. Then, when 
the Bearcats had moved ahead and 
the other team was forced to open 
up its defense in an effort to get 
back into the game, Oscar would 
find his openings and score the bulk 
of his points. 

To his amazing natural talents, 
Robertson has added the hard work 
which every athlete eventually 
needs for success. Having studied 
closely the old films of a Cincinnati- 
Duquesne game, Oscar observed Si 
Green’s trick of going up to take his 
shot, then shifting left or right in 
mid-air, depending on how the de- 
fender made his move. That ma- 
neuver is now in Oscar’s repertory. 

Those who have seen him know 
what George Smith means when he 
says, “I even get a kick out of 
watching Oscar warm up.” 


AL KALINE’S FALL from Olym- 
pus and his frequent mediocre 
play as just another mortal ball- 
player has become a source of mys- 
tery to sports historians, the despair 
and frustration of his manager, and 
a sensitive topic of discussion to the 
Tigers’ moody hero himself. It is 
inconceivable to baseball men that 
Kaline, who at the age of 21 and 
with barely more than two years of 
professional ball under his belt (all 
in the majors), became the youngest 
batting champion in history, could 
then fall away to relative medioc- 
rity. 

Still, the records show that in the 
more than two years that have 
elapsed since he led the American 
League with a .340 average, Kaline 
has been much less than the super- 
star everyone said he would be. The 
boys aren’t yet ready to take back 
any of their glowing predictions for 
this graceful-stroking Baltimore 
high school product—they know 
that under that crusty exterior is a 
ballplayer of limitless talent—but 
they are beginning to get impatient 
with him. 

Some people will blame Al’s 
troubles on his disposition. Others 
say he had it too good too soon and 
that now there are no new worlds 
for him to conquer. Possibly it is a 
mixture of both. Even on sunny 
days, Kaline can display the per- 
sonality of a squeezed lemon; he 
is often distant and uncommuni- 
cative, and he tends to stay wrapped 
up in his shell on good days as well 
as bad ones. If he were doing some- 
thing wrong, how could anyone be 
expected to get through to him? 
He has been sharply criticized—it’s 
coming out in the open more and 
more each year—for temperamental 
outbursts, for playing the role of the 
prima donna. More than once, for- 
mer Tiger manager Bucky Harris 
chastened him for not running out 
grounders. or for swinging at bad 
pitches. Al’s reaction generally was 


MOODY HERO 


to grow more sullen. If he failed to 
get any hits in a game, he could be 
heard moaning near his locker, 
“What a lousy day for me today.” 
One sportswriter who covers the 
Tigers regularly probably made the 
correct tipoff on Al when he said a 
couple of years ago: “Al is very 
proud of winning that batting cham- 
pionship, but that doesn’t mean he 
has matured as a major-leaguer— 
or as a man.” He predicted it would 
not be any different until Kaline 
learned to play for the team and 
stopped playing just for Kaline. 
Growing pains are not a unique 
experience, even in the major 
leagues. Lots of ballplayers have gone 
through them—many of them suc- 
cessfully. Mickey Mantle spent more 
than four years adjusting his young 
ideas to the grimly realistic facts 
of baseball life—and Mickey had at 
least a little minor-league experi- 
ence to fortify him. Eddie Mathews 
is another who early gained a repu- 
tation as a sulker; it took him sev- 
eral seasons to discipline his temper 
and to find his proper groove. Kaline 
is three years younger than both 
Mantle and Mathews, so it is only 
reasonable to expect him to grow up 
to his expectations eventually. 
Despite his colossal pouting, Al 
hasn’t any reason for hanging his 
head in shame. In his first full sea- 
son with Detroit, after signing for 
a handsome $15,000 bonus in 1953, 
he batted .276, which still stands as 
his lowest mark to date. In 1955, 
when he hit his league-leading .340, 
Al led the circuit in hits with 200 
and collected 27 home runs and 102 
runs-batted-in. The following sea- 
son, after dragging through a dismal 
first half of the campaign, Al finally 
woke up and batted a sizzling .352 
over the last two months to bring 
his average up to a respectable .314 
and to wind up second to Mantle 
in RBIs, with 128. In ’57, Al’s aver- 
age dipped to .295 and his RBI totals 
fell below 100 for the first time in 


A hitter of limitless ability, Kaline still has to mature before he can reach the top. 


AL KALINE 
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three seasons, and everyone once 
again began saying that Al could do 
much better than that. 

Kaline fans found some hope that 
the cloud might at last be lifting 
from their hero’s head when they 
heard of his reaction to-the trade 
that brought team player Billy Mar- 
tin to the Tigers this season. Al 
asked manager Jack Tighe to room 
him on the road with Martin. 
Everyone in baseball, as well as 
out of it, is aware of Billy’s infec- 
tious winning spirit, and possibly 
Als request was a sign of awaken- 
ing in the reluctant super-star. If 
it is, Al shouldn’t find his place at 
the top an unwelcome spot. They’ve 
been keeping it warm for him for 
a while. 
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HEN THE NEWS of the transfer 

of the Dodgers’ franchise was 
announced last year, there were 
mixed emotions among the players. 
Many of them hated to leave Brook- 
lyn where they had known so many 
moments of glory and where they 
had made so many friends. On the 
other hand, there was the sense of 
adventure one always feels when 
moving on to newer, greener pas- 
tures. Perhaps the happiest player 
at the news, however, was Duke 
Snider. 

He had good reason to be happy. 
In the past he had occasionally made 
it known that he was not too pleased 
with the attitude of the Brooklyn 
partisans. Then, too, the Duke is 
a native of Los Angeles and he owns 
a large avocado ranch about 110 
miles south of LA. California, for 
the Duke, is home. 

But fate, which has played many 
tricks on Snider in the past, reserved 
its wildest one for this occasion. 
Though handicapped by a bad knee, 
slowly healing after a mid-winter 
operation, Duke was nonetheless 
anticipating one of his biggest sea- 
sons in 1958, and the fact that the 
show would be put on in front of the 
home folks just made the prospect 
sweeter. Then he got a look at the 
Dodgers’ new home—Los Angeles 
Coliseum. As about 20,000,000 peo- 
ple have already pointed out, this 
park, with its farcical left-field 
screen, is a righthanded hitter’s 
paradise. But, oh, that right-field 
wall! Snider, a lefthanded hitter 
whose power is naturally to right, 
found that you can hit the ball a 
mile and the rightfielder can run all 
afternoon and have room to haul it 
in, It was the ironic touch to Duke’s 
homecoming that he found that, if 
he were to maintain his reputation 
as a slugger, he would have to do it 
when the club was on the road. 

But, as we said, fate has played 
tricks on the Duke right from the 
beginning. Impetuous and graceful, 
he was already attracting attention 
to himself when he reported as a 
17-year-old rookie to the Dodgers 
in the spring of 1944. Veteran base- 


Playing before his home town fans, Duke 
was looking forward to one of his best 
seasons—and then he saw the ball park. 


ball men watched in awe as Duke 
went through his classic, powerful 
swing and they were delighted at 
the length of his hits when he con- 
nected. The trouble, of course, was 
that he didn’t connect very often. 
Some coaches, working on the young 
slugger’s weak points, felt that he 
didn’t always take their suggestions 
with good grace. 

Duke returned to the Dodgers 
after the war, and the word on him 
was that he was going to be a great 
ballplayer—provided he could curb 
his temper and his urge to chase 
pitches outside the strike zone. He 
spent the 1946 season at Fort 
Worth and the 1947 and °48 sea- 
sons shuttling back and forth be- 
tween Brooklyn and the minor 
leagues. He was a big-leaguer for 
good in 1949 and, topping a fine 
season, he got the hit which drove 
in the winning run in the final and 
pennant-clinching game. 

Duke had his troubles in 1950, 
but was robbed of the chance to be 
a hero again in the season’s last 
game. Cal Abrams should have 


scored the winning run on Snider’s 
ninth inning single, to keep the 
Dodgers in the pennant race, but 
Cal was thrown out at the plate 
and the Dodgers eventually lost the 
game and the pennant on Dick Sis- 
ler’s dramatic homer. Then, in 1951, 
after helping the Dodgers to a 13- 
game lead, Duke collapsed along 
with most of his teammates and saw 
the lead wiped out by the miracle 
Giants. In the playoffs, however, 
Snider rose to the occasion, as he 
so often has at critical moments, and 
belted .455 in the three games. But 
the memory of that performance 
was immediately wiped out by 
Bobby Thomson’s big homer. 

During the 1952 season the great 
hopes which Snider’s admirers had 
for him began to fade. He was 
benched by manager Charlie Dres- 
sen and well roasted by the fans and 
writers. Then, returned to the line- 
up, he suddenly became the player 
that everybody had expected him 
to be. He hit at a better than .350 
clip over the closing weeks of the 
season, and almost demolished the 
Yankees by clouting four home runs 
against them in the Series. 

During the next three seasons, 
1953-54-55, Snider established him- 
self as one of the great hitters of our 
time, batting .336, .341 and .309 
respectively, and collecting a total 
of 124 homers and 392 runs-batted- 
in. His slugging against the Yankees 
in the ’55 Series seemed to indicate 
that he would finally win the recog- 
nition due him for so long. But he 
hurt his knee in the sixth game and 
Johnny Podres’ great pitching per- 
formance in the seventh enabled the 
young lefty to capture the cheers, 

And so it has always been Duke’s 
fate to play second fiddle to another, 
despite his clutch performances, 
which have included ten home runs 
in World Series play, a record for a 
National Leaguer. Jackie Robinson, 
Stan Musial, Willie Mays, Mickey 
Mantle and the others have re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the cheers. 
The Duke had hoped that things 
might change in his old home town. 
Now he’s not so sure. 
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Bowling’s Big Man 


NY LINGERING OPPOSITION 

to the belief that Don Carter is 
the greatest individual performer in 
the history of bowling probably was 
rubbed out during the past year 
when Don again won virtually every 
major championship in sight. Final 
proof of this—and possibly the best 
tribute of all as far as Carter is 
concerned—is the fact that, among 
the men who compete against him 
all over the country, Don is re- 
garded as the bowler’s bowler. 

The amazing St. Louis tenpins 
star, who is just as big a hero to 
television viewers as Gunsmoke’s 
Matt Dillon, is almost as automatic 
as the pinsetting machines which set 
them up for him, As a mark of his 
consistency, last summer Don for 
the third time was voted “Bowler 
of the Year.” Then he set out to 
prove that he still was top man. In 
October, he won the Southern 
Match Game Championship held at 
Nashville, Tenn. Two months later, 
he won the first World’s Invitational 
in Chicago, which is run off in the 
same format as the annual All-Star 
tournament—a 36-game qualifying 
round, followed by a 64-game 
round-robin final. Then in January, 
at Minneapolis, Minn., Don practi- 
cally put a lock and key on the All- 
Star—which is generally accepted 
as the World Series of bowling—by 
winning it for an unprecedented 
fourth time. Carter, who bowls for 
the Budweiser team in St. Louis, 
the 1956 and ’57 national team 
champions, paired with teammate 
Tom Hennessey last spring to win 
the national doubles title at Echo 
Lanes in New Jersey. If there are 
any doubts about the sort of finan- 
cial rewards a man with Carter’s 
bowling skill can take out of the 
game, Don earns somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $25,000 a year, 
which is a handsome neighborhood, 
indeed. This he gleans from his TV 
appearances, exhibitions, bowling 


Carter, who earns around $25,000 annu- 
ally, won the All-Star bowling title for 
an unprecedented fourth time in ‘58. 


clinics, his winnings in ABC tourna- 
ments and from a new St. Louis 
bowling establishment which bears 
his name. 

It is one of the baffling peculiari- 
ties of Don’s game that if there was 
one ten-frame game he had to win, 
he probably wouldn’t do it. Don’s 
style is more suited to the long 
haul; once a match gets up to six 
or eight games, it is practically im- 
possible to stay with him any longer. 
No one, including Don, has been 
able to explain it, except to specu- 
late that Carter needs more time 
than most bowlers to get into his 
groove. Experts say his style, one 
of the most unorthodox ever seen 
anywhere in bowling, probably is 


one of the reasons. Don throws the 
ball in a sort of bent-arm motion, 
using very little backswing. He 
comes up to the line bent over in a 
low crouch and simply plops the 
ball out there, generally with dev- 
astating results. The style is ideal 
for endurance bowling, since it is 
done effortlessly, and Don seldom 
suffers raw fingers or hands even 
after hours and days of continuous 
bowling. He’s been bowling that 
way ever since he was a kid in high 
school and told his mother: “Don’t 
stop me from bowling. I’m going 
to keep at it until I make a name 
for myself.” 

He has, and it’s the best one bowl- 
ing has to offer. 
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EARING THE anguished cries of 

complaint which arise from the 
press box whenever a game happens 
to drag on over two hours, you 
would never guess that most of these 
put-upon gentlemen believe that 
they have the best job in the world. 
It has its drawbacks, as every other 
job does, but watching ball games 
and traveling first class with a big- 
league team beats carrying stones 
for a living. And, until the game 
became saturated with night ball, 
you couldn’t beat the hours. 

Few fields develop as many good 
writers as the sports world, for the 
freedom and imagination the writers 
are allowed to exercise quickly 
brings out whatever talent they 
have. Men like Ring Lardner, Da- 
mon Runyon and Paul Gallico went 
on from sportswriting to achieve 
success in the literary world. There 
are still enough fine writers, how- 
ever, in the business of chronicling 
the sweaty deeds of athletes to make 
reading the sports pages a constant 
delight. Anyone who has read the 
light prose which Red Smith turns 
out daily knows what we mean. 
Red has a steady following, among 
whom are people who wouldn’t 
know first base from the end zone. 
As long as the column bears a Red 
Smith byline they’ll read it—and 
love it. Red’s columns are distrib- 
uted through the New York Herald- 
Tribune Syndicate. 

Equally respected in the sports 
and literary worlds is John Lard- 
ner, one of the few genuinely funny 
writers in America. His penetrating 
wit and clean prose appear regularly 
in Newsweek Magazine, as well as 
in The New Yorker (where he holds 
forth as a television critic). Fortu- 
nately, these two writers have their 
columns so widely distributed that 
much of America has the pleasure 
of reading them regularly. There are 
many other talented writers who 
are not as well known outside of 
their own areas as their ability 
merits. Furman Bisher is widely 
read in the South and is proving a 
real ornament to the pages of the 
Atlanta Constitution. And what 
would the Nashville Banner be 
without the lively prose and comical 
anecdotes of Fred Russell? One of 
the bright new lights of sports jour- 
nalism may be found up in Seattle, 


One Great Job 


where Emmett Watson of The Post- 
Intelligencer outshines everybody 
with the possible exception of Elgin 
Baylor. 

Whenever good sportswriters are 
mentioned, the name of Washing- 
ton’s Shirley Povich comes up. The 
Post’s readers keep up to date on 
the happenings in the sports world 
through Shirley’s very readable col- 
umn. Readers of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin are doubly lucky; they can 
read either (or, preferably, both) 
Hugh Brown and Ed Pollack. One of 
the most popular veterans in the 
business is See Taylor of the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune. In Bos- 
ton Bill Cunningham of the Herald 
and Harold Kaese of the Globe are 
leading members of Ted Williams’ 
favorite fraternity. 

New York is traditionally the 
home of the giants of journalism, 
and the big-name _ sportswriters 
there today carry on the tradition. 
The Journal-American boasts Frank 
Graham and Bill Corum, while the 
Post has Jimmy Cannon and Milton 
Gross. Over at the World-Telegram, 
Joe Williams remains among the 
country’s most influential colum- 
nists. Arthur Daley, a winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize, runs the column at 
the Times, and is ably abetted by 
some talented young writers. Read- 
ers of the morning tabloids, The 
Daily News and The Daily Mirror, 
are entertained by Jimmy Powers 
and Dan Parker, respectively. The 
press associations are ably repre- 
sented in the Big Town, too. Whitney 
Martin and Joe Reichler are widely 
known through their Associated 
Press stories, and they have to work 
hard to keep up with the United 
Press International expert on base- 
ball and scoops, Milton Richman. 
NEA can be proud of its indefatig- 
able trio, Harry Grayson, Murray 
Olderman and Jimmy Breslin. 

The departure of the Giants and 
Dodgers has not lowered the quality 
of baseball writing in New York. 
Joe Trimble and Dick Young of the 
News are two of the very best 
reporters in the trade, while Ben 
Epstein keeps an eye on Casey 
Stengel for the Mirror. The Herald- 
Tribune is ably represented by 
Harold Rosenthal and Tommy 
Holmes, while John Drebinger keeps 
his hearing aid tuned to the top 


volume while he’s picking up news 
items for the Times. Dan Daniel is 
still the authoritative voice at the 
World-Telegram, and Til Ferdenzi 
covers the Yankees for the Journal- 
American. The Post doesn’t miss a 
thing, with such eagle-eyed report- 
ers as Jerry Mitchell, Arch Murray 
and Len Shechter roaming around. 

One of the results of the franchise 
shifts to California is the added 
prestige gained by the writers on 
the West Coast. Braven Dyer is one 
of the top men in Los Angeles, as 
readers of the Times already know, 
while Melvin Durslag is gaining a 
wide following. Bill Leiser holds 
forth on the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, and Curley Grieve is a popular 
member of the Examiner staff there. 
Down in Pasadena, Rube Samuelson 
doubles as Rose Bowl historian and 
sports columnist of the Independent 
Star-News. And, if the big leagues 
ever arrive in Texas, you’ll hear a 
lot more about the very able Bill 
Rives of the Dallas News. 

Baseball fans in the cities that 
have big-league clubs get plenty of 
news from the columnists and staff 
members of their local papers. All 
of Cincinnati follows Lou Smith of 
the Enquirer, while Pittsburgh fans 
follow the lively prose of Les Bied- 
erman of the Press and Al Abrams 
of the Post-Gazette. Ernie Mehl of 
the Kansas City Star was probably 
covering Casey Stengel’s debut as a 
sandlotter in his home town, while 
Gordon Cobbledick of the Plain 
Dealer has kept Cleveland Indian 
general managers jumpy, if not 
exactly winners. Hal Lebovitz of 
the News is another writer close to 
the Indians (and Frank Lane). In 
Detroit Lyle Smith of the Free Press 
is the authority on the Tigers. 

The world champion Braves are 
well covered in Milwaukee by Bob 
Wolf of the Journal and Red Thisted 
and Lou Chapman of the Sentinel. 
Everybody in Chicago reads Dave 
Condon of the Tribune and John 
Carmichael of the News, while in 
Baltimore Paul Menton is a big 
favorite on the Sun. In St. Louis, 
Bob Broeg is the chronicler of the 
mighty deeds of Stan the Man, and 
in Washington personable Bob Ad- 
die tries to keep up a bright smile 
while watching the unfortunate 
Senators. 
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NYONE WHO doubts the im- 

pact of television and radio on 
baseball need only stand outside the 
ball park after a game is over and 
watch the fans mob the announcer 
for his autograph. It might surprise 
this doubting Thomas to discover 
that the autograph hunters will 
often overlook a star player in the 
stampede to collar the announcer 
and seek his signature or denounce 
him for a recent blooper. The an- 
nouncer is the guy who comes into 
your living room every day now 
and, in a sense, he is closer to the 
public than the players he talks 
about. 

Perhaps the best known of to- 
day’s “voices” is Mel Allen, the 
golden-throated orator who lives 
and dies with, and talks about, the 
Yankees for much of the year, and 
spends the rest of the time describ- 
ing just about any other event you 
can dream up. Allen’s tremendous 
success is by no means mysterious; 
he has all the good qualities an an- 
nouncer needs to hold a nation-wide 
audience. He has a fine voice, a 
knowledge of the game that enables 
him to “build” an inning, dramati- 
cally bringing out its high points, 
and an unflagging enthusiasm for 
his subject which helps him avoid 
the monotony which mars the de- 
scriptions of some of his colleagues. 

Bill Stern is an old-timer who 
still commands a major audience 
whenever he tackles a major sports 
event. Bill wrings all the drama 
possible out of each incident, and he 
has held excited crowds at their sets 
on autumn Saturday afternoons for 
more years than we can remember. 
Nobody ever died of boredom lis- 
tening to Stern. 

The announcers (and their spon- 
sors) have learned that the audi- 
ences will take to their collective 
hearts a wide variety of radio and 
TV techniques. Lindsay Nelson, a 
comparative newcomer to the na- 
tional scene, has won a wide follow- 
ing by emphasizing the reportorial 
side of his job, thereby playing 
down the histrionics, while Don 
Dunphy has made a career out of 
the rapid-fire delivery of verbal 
punches on his Friday night fight 
broadcasts. Bill Corum substitutes 
his vast background as a sports- 
writer for a golden voice, and has 
done well in radio and TV for many 
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years, mostly covering the fights. 

One of the big trends in the busi- 
ness today is the entry of former 
athletes into the booths to describe 
the games at which they once were 
heroes. Little Phil Rizzuto, who 
bowed to no one as a skillful hand 
on the baseball field, has rapidly 
adapted himself to announcing, and 
has already made an impressive rep- 
utation for himself describing the 
feats of his beloved Yankees. Leo 
Durocher, a past master of dugout 
strategy, has continued as a strate- 
gist in the Game-of-the-Week tele- 
vision booth. He dispenses inside 
baseball with the best of them. 

Probably the first of the former 
athletes to make good in the broad- 
casting booth was Waite Hoyt, the 
old Yankee pitcher who describes 
the Reds’ games for the fans in Cin- 
cinnati. Waite is still at it, and is 
still among the best. Joe Garagiola 
is one of the most spectacular of the 
former players at the mike, bring- 
ing not only a sound knowledge of 
the game to his descriptions, but one 
of the most authentic senses of 
humor in baseball. Tom Harmon 
and Red Grange have won wide fol- 
lowings as they talk about football, 
the game they dominated in their 
respective eras, while Sammy Ren- 
ick lends an authority to his dis- 
cussions of the horse races that only 
a former jockey could give. Now if 
only they can get Casey Stengel to 
describe a ball game and Hurricane 
Jackson a big fight, the broad- 
casting millennium will have been 
reached, 

Many other announcers have 
brought a solid sports background 
with them from other fields. Bud 
Palmer, a basketball great, has 
proved he can do a fine job on a 
hockey game. Jimmy Powers, a 
veteran sports columnist like Corum, 
has doubled at the microphone on 
fight nights and is now one of the 
best in the business. But maybe it 
was Red Barber who made the big- 
gest switch of all. The Old Redhead 
jumped from the zany confines of 
Ebbets Field to the plush and dig- 
nified surroundings of the Yankee 
Stadium. It did not affect Red’s de- 
livery, however, and even today 
there are many who will tell you 
that nobody in the business comes 
close to Barber in the handling of 
an important ball game. 
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Jack Drees has become a top an- 
nouncer through his able work on 
the Wednesday night fight shows, 
while fast-talking Marty Glickman 
is still among the best when he de- 
scribes the action on a basketball 
court. Bowling fans are fond of 
Whispering Joe Wilson, and young 
Chris Schenkel has come along fast 
in several different sports. 

But, as we said, the local base- 
ball announcer is an important part 
of the sports scene. It is almost im- 
possible to think of the Braves with- 
out conjuring up an image of Earl 
Gillespie reaching out of his booth 
to retrieve a spinning foul ball with 
his fish net. And anyone who has 
spent any time around St. Louis can 
just as readily associate Harry 
Caray with Cardinal baseball as he 
can Stan Musial. Harry’s unabashed 
partisanship for the hometown 
forces adequately reflects the feel- 
ings of the majority of St. Louis fans. 

Few announcers have had as 
meteoric a rise to the top as the 
Dodgers’ young redhead, Vin Scully. 
Vin, just a few years out of Ford- 
ham, stepped into an announcing 
job at Ebbets Field in 1950 and al- 
most immediately became one of 
the best. Vin gives much of the 
credit to his first boss, Red Barber, 
but remember that the young man 
had a lot of ability to start with and 
a knack for picking up the veteran 
Barber’s tricks in a hurry, 

Russ Hodges arrived in San Fran- 
cisco with the Giants this spring 
and his folksy manner should win 
him a lot of friends. Jack Quinlan 
has succeeded the late Bert Wilson 
in the hearts of the much-abused 
Cub fans, and Jack is assisted this 
year by Lou Boudreau, a man who 
certainly knows his baseball. Bob 
Prince and Jim Woods give the 
Pittsburgh fans one of the best an- 
nouncing teams in the country. 

The American League has its fa- 
vorites, too. Jack Brickhouse and old 
pro Bob Elson keep the White Sox 
fans informed of their heroes’ ac- 
complishments, and Curt Gowdy is 
an experienced and knowledgeable 
broadcaster who has a big following 
now in Boston. The Tigers, going 
along with the trend, balance Van 
Patrick’s pear-shaped tones with 
Mel Ott’s savvy, while Baltimore’s 
Ernie Harwell remains one of the 
best in the business. 
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SMALL GAMES, BIG HEROES 


WHILE MAJOR spectator sports 
such as baseball possess na- 
tionally known stars such as Ted 
Williams and Stan Musial, there are 
many lesser sports, in terms of 
general popularity that produce 
equally talented champions. Even 
though these sports and their stars 
attract few newspaper headlines 
and draw comparatively small 
crowds, their enthusiasts and par- 
ticipants have as much enthusiasm 
for their game as does the most avid 
baseball fan or ballplayer. The spec- 
tator of a lesser sport is very often 
a more skilled observer and usually 
has a better knowledge of what he 
is watching than the screaming fan 
in the ball park. Without this, how 
could they become interested in the 
smaller games in the first place. 

Forty-four-year-old Willie Mos- 
coni has reigned as the invincible 
master of pocket billiards for so 
long that people almost forget that 
there are any other pool shooters. 
But there are, and they’ve been try- 
ing to take the championship away 
from Willie since he first won it in 
1941. With his intense concentra- 
tion and flawless style with a cue, 
the Haddon Heights, N. J. pro beats 
all comers. 

Although the average sports fan 
isn’t aware of it, the racquet game 
of squash is rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity. Played mostly in the subur- 
ban areas surrounding the large 
cities on the eastern seaboard, 
squash is one of the fastest moving 
indoor games. The two outstanding 
players are G. D. Mateer, Jr. and 
Henri Saluun. Mateer, playing along 
Philadelphia’s Main Line, and Sa- 
luun, representing Boston, have been 
one-two in championship competi- 
tion for the past several years. 

Henry Laskau has walked all over 
the United States and has a trunk 
full of gold medals to prove it. 
Beginning shortly after World War 
II, Laskau has dominated the sport 
of walking races with comparative 
ease. He can walk a mile quicker 
than the average man can run it. 

The number one chess player in 
the United States is a 15-year-old 
Brooklyn, N. Y., high school student 
named Bobby Fischer. Bobby beat 
the best chess players in the country, 
including former champ Samuel 
Reshevsky, to become the United 


States Chess champion, the young- 
est ever to win the title. Chess ex- 
perts label him “the greatest ever 
to sit down to a game board.” 

Chicago’s John Sloan succeeded 
Jimmy Jacobs as the US handball 
champ. Sloane, 22, won by default 
in the finals when Jacobs could not 
play because of a hand injury. He 
became the first combined (USHA, 
YMCA and AAU) champion. Sloan, 
a veteran of six years of tournament 
play, also shared the doubles title. 

The heavyweight champion of 
both freestyle and Greco-Roman 
wrestling is big Bill Kerslake. Bill, 
a native of Cleveland, O., clearly 
was the best of the lot at the recent 
AAU championships. With his daz- 
zling assortment of holds and es- 
capes, Bill figures to repeat this 
year. 

Jimmy Bryan, off his victory in 
last Memorial Day’s Indianapolis 
“500,” is the champion driver of 
automobile racing. The 31-year-old 
southwesterner averaged 133.791 
mph for the 500 miles. He has won 
three national championships, a 
distinction that only three other 
drivers in racing history ever 
achieved. 

Rugged oil worker Dan Hodge 
slugged his way to the Golden Glove 
heavyweight championship this year 
even though he had no previous 
boxing experience. Dan, a 25-year- 
old native of Wichita, Kan., won the 
crown with a third-round knockout 
in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. Besides his prowess in the 
ring, Dan was also on the 1952 and 
*56 Olympic wrestling teams. He 
was the intercollegiate heavyweight 
wrestling champ while he was an 
undergraduate at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The undisputed female gymnas- 
tics champion is pretty Michigan 
State University junior Ernestine 
Russell. This spring, five-foot, 110- 
pound Ernie won her second US 
Women’s gymnastic championship. 
Ernie’s male counterpart is the West 
Coast’s John Beckner, formerly of 
the Los Angeles Turners, who was 
also the 1957 champion. 

The best all-round weightlifter in 
the country is Tommy Kono of 
Honolulu. Tommy, primarily a mid- 
dle-heavyweight, is a 1956 Olympic 
champion and the world record 


holder for his class. 

An English teacher from Groton, 
Conn., is the most successful mara- 
thon runner in the United States. 
John J. Kelly was the first American 
in 12 years to win America’s premier 
distance race—the Boston Mara- 
thon, taking it in a record 2:20.5. 

Although he is only 14 years old, 
Miner Cliett is the country’s top 
skeet shooter. He has collected over 
150 assorted trophies since he 
started shooting three years ago. 
Last year, Miner was good enough 
with a shotgun to win the coveted 
“Champion Of Champions” title. 

The outstanding archer in the 
country is pretty Ann Marston of 
Wyandotte, Mich. This 20-year-old 
gal is the National Women’s Free- 
style Field Archery Champion. Ann 
won her first national championship 
in 1948, and since then, at one time 
or another, she has held all ten 
women’s archery titles. 

Whether it’s big game hunting in 
Kenya, deep sea fishing off the 
Florida Keys, or just plain varmint 
hunting near his Connecticut home, 
Jack Denton Scott gets the nod as 
a top outdoorsman. Jack has ac- 
cepted nature’s toughest challenges 
both in the field and with rod and 
reel. 

Nancie Rideout is the best all- 
around water skier now working. A 
cute 20-year-old blonde who per- 
forms at Cypress Gardens, Fla., 
Nancie holds the world record for 
jumping on water skis (77 feet) and 
is the over-all American Champion. 
Nancie doesn’t restrict her aquatic 
talents to skis. She is a former 
Florida State diving champ and is 
the only female able to water ski on 
her bare feet! 

Art Tyler, Parker Vooris, Tom 
Butler and Doug Tyler combined 
their efforts to win the Senior Na- 
tional AAU Bobsled Championship 
at Lake Placid, N-Y., last winter. 
The total time of four minutes 41.36 
seconds established a new record 
for four heats despite the poorest 
possible weather conditions. 

High school sophomore Jackie 
Lynn Koehnke is a US Girls Table 
Tennis champ and a four-time win- 
ner of the All-American Tennis 
Championship. All told, she has col- 
lected nine National titles. 
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For The Man — 
Who Loves < 
True Adventures... 


: For the man who would like to know what it’s like to climb 
to the top of the highest mountain or to go down, down, down to the 
depths of the sea... 


For the man who would like to experience the feeling of flying a jet, 
Bd hunting an elephant. discovering buried treasure, tracking a tiger, visitine a 
: } 5 S S 5 ° 
ee harem, capturing a desperate criminal .. . 
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For the man who likes his reading rough and rugged, picture-packed, and 
with no punches pulled ... 


For this man there is only one magazine . . . 


The Magazine of 
True Adventures for Men 
ai ye ~ newsstand every month 


=- 


For he-man reading, reading that takes you to exotic lands, beast-infested jungles. 
sandy wastelands, lush-green islands—where you share the true adventures of others 
—get SAGA at your newsstand every month. 
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